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MR. MURRAY AND THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Everysopy who believes Alsop to be a higher authority than Professor Owen, is aware that 
once upon a time, birds, beasts, and fishes were without those external marks which now serve 
ina great measure to distinguish one animal from another. The beasts, we are told, took it 
| as a matter of course; the zebra had no narrow-minded fear about being mistaken for the 
jackass, nor did the latter ever dream of giving himself the airs of the former ; the giraffe was 
quite contented with a moderate neck and an unpretending coat; the elephant, being an 
animal of simple habits, saw no necessity for a trunk. Not so the birds, however ; the nightin- 
gale said, that if it was not for her voice she would be often taken for a thrush ; the thrush 
confounded the nightingale’s impudence, and would be glad to know what she meant by that ; 
jenny wren, who was near-sighted, at least she told cock-robin so, was constantly chirping to 
cock-sparrow by mistake when they met in the park, and cock-robin was nearly out of his mind 
with jealousy. In fact, there was no end to the dissensions and squabbles, and it was deter- 
mined to have a meeting and inquire what could be done. The perch was taken by an 
eminent parrot, and it was carried nem. con., that distinctions were necessary, and that a 
petition should be presented to Jupiter, who at that early period was the general referee upon 
all subjects, an office since usurped by the editor of “Bell's Life.” A petition was accord- 
ingly drawn up and left for signature in the chimney of the jackdaw ; and when a sufficient 
number of birds had stuck their beaks in it, it was in due form presented at Olympus by the 
woodeock. This occurred shortly after the defeat of Saturn’s ministry; and Jupiter, being 
new in office, and not averse to popular measures, gave his royal assent to an act defining 
the tokens by which the various members of the animal world were to be in future distin- 
guished, and was graciously pleased to confer upon the woodcock such a mark of his favour 
as would commemorate the important bill he had helped to carry. 
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The new law had not been long in operation when the peacock came in, in a towering pas- 
sion. What was the use, he wanted to know, of passing acts if any unprincipled bird was at 
liberty to turn them into shams? He alluded to the turkey-cock. He (the peacock) had a 
tail which he was in the habit of setting up for his own gratification, and that of the rest 
of the world; but that morning he observed that the turkey-cock set up Ais tail too, and 
strutted about obviously with the dishonest intention of persuading people that he was he 
(the peacock). “But,” said Jupiter, “are not you nearly twice as big, and have not you a 
blue neck, and have not I set a hundred eyes on your tail?” (the story about Argus, it 
seems, is a fiction). ‘“Kataraomai your eyes,” said the peacock—of course he spoke Greek, 
but we won't translate the first word—“make him shut up his tail!” “No,” said Jupiter, “I 
won’t do that, but I'll fine you five drachme for swearing before a magistrate, and if it was not 
for your mistress,” looking nervously at Juno, “may be I'd make yow shut up your tail to cure 
your pride. A tail is a tail, and if the turkey can set one up, he has as good a right to do so as 
you have; and if that is enough to make people mistake him for you, where is the use in being 
a peacock ? though, I date say, if the truth was known, he is as little anxious to be taken for 
you, as you are to be taken for him.” “And I know,” said Momus with a grin, “which I'd 
take ; with sausages and plenty of celery sauce.” 

The discovery of the above in a scarce edition of Alsop has saved us a world of trouble in the 
setting forth of a statement which, for our own sake as well as that of public morality, we 
think it right to make. If we change the names, and one or two of the minor particulars, 
the fable is an exact narrative of the case between this periodical and its illustrious con- 
temporary, the Quarterly Review. We are the turkey of the foregoing apologue. The 
bird is not the one of all others, perhaps, we would have chosen for our representative—an 
eagle, or a pheenix, or a turtle-dove would have been much more agreeable—but we are 
willing to accept the meanness of the symbol for the sake of its moral dignity ; and after 
all, though the poet may not recognise it, the gourmand will admit that there is a sort of 
modest merit about Turkey. The Quarterly Peacock, then, in the person of his spirited 
proprietor, is irate because we have dared to raise our tail in a manner which he conceives 
to be a direct imitation of his mode of carrying his caudal glories, and therefore likely to inter- 
fere with his status as the real original inventor of fan-tails. To descend from metaphor, “The 
Quarterly Review” has taken umbrage at the title of “The New Quarterly Review.” This 
trepidation on the part ofa periodical, renowned for its fearless bearing in many a des- 
perate attack, the leader of countless literary forlorn hopes, is a high compliment to us, and 
would be very amusing if it did not result in a display of that unphilosophical vindictiveness 
which the pantomime maker, that genial satirist, so ably exposes every winter. When Clown 
is peeping into the dress-maker’s window, Harlequin assaults him in the rear with his 
bat. Clown spins round, thirsting for vengeance; but, unfortunately, Harlequin has jumped 
through a blue glass bottle into the apothecary’s shop, where the flip-ilap says “an active boy is 
wanted.” There is, therefore, only one thing left for Clown to do, and he does it promptly. 
He goes and knocks down Pantaloon. In like manner, Mr. Murray, not being able to come at 
us, relieves himself by an exhibition of his vigour in another quarter. Every one who studies 
the advertisement portion of the newspapers, must have observed one or more columns of 
literary announcements, headed “Mr. Murray’s List.” These Mr. Murray has. in certain 
instances threatened to withdraw, if the editors of the journals addressed, by notice, of 
extract, presume to recognise our existence, How far such imposing columns, together 
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with the severe capitals that surmount them, may be necessary to the support of a 
paper, is a question into which we shall not inquire: it is evident that, in Mr. Murray's 
opinion, the rude removal of them must result in the downfall of the entire concern. But 
it may be worth while to examine into the cause which has led to this “first warning” 
from the Albemarle Street Tuileries. 1t would appear to be either Mr. Murray’s ex- 
clusive right to the word “Quarterly,” or else our assumption of the word “ New.” As to 
the first hypothesis, though we have every respect for Mr. Murray’s genius, and do not in 
the least doubt that he is quite capable of such an effort of invention, we submit, as a mere 
fact, that he or his predecessors did not invent the term “quarterly.” It is generally consi- 
dered to imply “ of, or belonging to, a quarter ;” and, in its less extended signification, a quarter 
of a year is what is meant. - Now, whatever may have been done to young authors in Albe- 
marle Street, the year was certainly never quartered there. If we come out four times a-year, 
we are, in the present state of the English language, quarterly, and not monthly or weekly, 
and, being so, we have a right to say so. Mr. Murray would have a much fairer cause of 
complaint against Mr. Bright and the Society of Friends because they wear drab coats, and his 
review wears a drab cover ; any other colour would suit them as well, but we have no choice. 

If our offence lies in the employment of the word “ New,” we are very sorry ; for we had 
fancied that in those three letters on our cover, we were paying a delicate compliment to the 
antiquity, stability, and position of the publication which it appears is insulted by them. 
Nor was such’ an idea unnatural on our part. In calling ourselves the New Quarterly, we 
tacitly admit our own subordinacy. It is as though we said, there is but one Quarterly— 
all others must be Quarterlies—with—a—difference. Genus, Quarterly—species, New, British, 
&e,; thus recognizing Zhe Quarterly as the head of the family or type of the genus to 
which we belong. It is true the word “new” used distinctively, suggests its correlative “ old,” 
and this in some cases might be offensive ; for instance, Mrs. Gamp, or any other lady of her 
profession, might reasonably feel aggrieved by the title of the “ New Monthly,” which might 
seem to contain a latent sarcasm about “old monthlies”—whether nurses or magazines. 
But, unless the Quarterly Review is an elderly lady, we cannot conceive why it should be sen- 
sitive about allusions to its age; especially as in the literary, as well as in the wine trade, 
age is generally supposed to guarantee the superiority of an article. At any rate, our crime, 
if this be the head and front of our offending, is not so great as that of “The British Quar- 
terly,” which, on the same reasoning, might be made to accuse Albemarle Street of 
encouraging only foreign manufacture. Insensibly we glide into mercantile language; and 
no wonder, for the entire affair has a strong flavour of the shop about it. It is precisely of 
the same nature as those squabbles of which now and then the law reports give us sketches, and 
in which “Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla” is at loggerheads with “Jacob Towns- 
end’s Sarsaparilla ;” or one Jean Maria Farina is anxious to sacrifice another Jean Maria 
Farina, or his artist, because the labels on their Eau de Cologne bottles are similar. We are 


hot so quixotic as to argue that the publisher's is a trade into which trade principles are not _ 


to enter under any circumstances; but, as a certain poet has observed, there is a limit in 
things; and we think it infra dig. to place goods which are intended solely for. the edu- 
cated and thinking classes, and which for their success must depend on intrinsic merit alone, 
on the same footing with a patent medicine or a double perambulator. In short, if Mr. 
Murray has so little confidence in the quality of his wares, that he thinks their sale is likely 
to be injured by a colourable imitation of his trade-mark—we believe that is the phrase—he 
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had better issue his review with a stamp and an additional three-halfpence, after the fashion 
of Daffy’s Elixir, or the Antibilious Pills, and advertise vigorously that none are genuine 
unless so distinguished. 

Perhaps we are wronging Mr. Murray; but we must say that this fuss about our title 
seems to arise simply from a desire for our suppression, As we began, so will we con- 
clude, with a fable, Says the Quarterly, “Villain! how dare you intercept the stream 
of public favour at which I am refreshing myself!” “Oh, sir!” says the New Quarterly, 
“that stream was with you before I was born, and, in fact, comes to me from you ; how can 
I then intercept it?” “That may be,” says the other, “but you have imitated my title, 
and all I have to say is—grr-aw-waw,” and, with a snap and a snarl, New Quarterly is 

“ gobbled up instanter. In reality, however, we are not nearly so much in danger as the press, 
The question is one which demands consideration quite as much for the sake of the liberty of 
that institution as for the sake of fair play. We have heard a good deal of late about “The 
small end of the wedge ” in politics ; does not this look like something of the same sort in literature} 
If Mr. Murray’s dictation is submitted to in this instance, where will it end? If he finds that 
his threats can make newspapers behave unjustly to their neighbours, he is not likely to have 
many scruples about forcing them te act injuriously to themselves ; and when the next book of 
travels is issued from Albemarle Street, Mr, Murray will be more than human if he does not 
send round a polite circular directing all editors to state, that “From Pentonville to Potosi” isa 
work which no gentleman's library should be without,—or take the consequences. 
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Correspondance de Napoléon I”: 


Tae first volume of the “Correspondence of 
Napoleon I.” has just been published in Paris, 
That is a fact known to Europe from the 
announcements of the Moniteur: but beyond 
the scanty extracts given by the official journal, 
few are aware of the contents of the volume, 
and for this reason, it has not been confided 
to “the trade,” to be placed at the disposal 
of the book-purchasing public. The volume 
has been offered only as a present to the mem- 
bers of the “great bodies of the State,”’—the 
Senate, the Council of State, and the Legis- 
lative Body (this, however, was not done until 
after the Presidents of those “bodies” had 
expressly solicited the donation) ; it has been 
given on various grounds to certain great per- 
sonages in Europe—and we are informed that 
Prince de Metternich was one of the first to 
express a desire to receive it ; copies of it have 
been deposited in the principal public libraries 
of Paris and the departments ; and, we have 
reason to believe, that Foreign governments and 
the archives of the different European states 
have not been forgotten. It must be confessed 
that in France things are done grandly at 
times; and that of genius it is true to say 
gratis accepisti, gratis date—its works should 
be given and not sold. But when these works 
cannot, like the light of the sun or electricity, 
be communicated to all, it is important that 
the recipients of the privileged present should 
be carefully chosen. Now, who can say that 
the only intelligent men, worthy and capable 
of knowing the works of Napoleon I, are those 
comprised in the respectable and distinguished 
circle of official personages in Europe, and that 
meditative class who have the leisure and the 
means to haunt public libraries? We may, 
however, remark that ordinary readers, desirous 
of studying Napoleon I. at home at ease, and 
at their own hour, even at the cost of a little 
money—will not all be disappointed. The mem- 
bers of the Legislative Body, the Senate, and 
the Council of State in France, are not all 
literary ; we do not say that those who are 
not so, may not be distinguished in other 
respects ; but the fact is, that all do not attach 
the same value to the books they receive on 
account of their official functions or dignity. 
Under the government of King Louis Philippe, 
there were at Paris, in the Rue Tournon, near 
the Chamber of Peers, a cheesemonger, and on 
the Quai Voltaire, not far from the Chamber of 
Deputies, a dealer in second-hand books, both of 
whom made it an important part of their busi- 
hess to sell in retail the official documents com- 
municated to the members of the two chambers 
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Paris ; Imprimerie Imperiale. 


of the French Parliament. When the public 
wanted to have any of the documents printed 
at great expense by the government, but not 
offered for sale—documents on commerce, on 
the reform of prisons, on agriculture, colonies, 
finance, criminal and civil justice, general and 
special statistics, foreign relations, ete., etc.—it 
called upon the cheesemonger of the Rue Tour- 
non, or the dealer in old books of the Quai 

Voltaire. The cheesemonger was the easier of 
the two to deal with, provided, however, the. 
document was not too heavy. We know not 

if these two honest traders still preserve their 

monopoly ; but even if revolutions have 

destroyed it, there will always be some place in 

Paris in which official publications, reserved to 

official people, will seek a refuge, and be placed 

within the reach of the intelligent public. We 

doubt not, then, but that the first volume of the 

“ Correspondence of Napoleon I.” though only 

distributed among a privileged few, will escape 

from the hands of some amongst them, and 

so not be lost to history. We ourselves, in fact, 

have already had the good fortune to obtain 

one copy. 

It is a privilege of modern great men, 
desirous of explaining the motives and acts of 
a distinguished career, to leave behind them 
documents setting forth the almost daily state 
of their minds. We cannot forget the com- 
mentaries of Cesar, or the letters of Cicero. 
But the first is only an autobiographical recital, 
in which the author recorded nothing but what 
pleased him ; it is a history like any other, only 
it is dictated under the exclusive influence of a 
personal iuterest. The second of these works 
resembles more, by the form at all events, the 
kind of documents to which we refer. Every 
letter of Cicero bears the imprint of the pre-occu- 
pation of the moment ; we see events themselves 
through the impressions of the author: and 
Cicero is not the only one who says what he 
thinks and feels—for his correspondents inter- 
vene, and complete by their testimony this 
living picture of the later times of the Roman 
republic. But who does not see, from the care 
with which the letters are written, that they 
are only a special composition, and, as it were, 
one of the treatises in which Cicero, under the 
form of a dialogue, took pleasure in causing 
interlocutors whom he brought on the scene 
to express contradictory opinions, and the 
divers phases of a subject? Undoubtedly 
Cicero did not himself write the letters of 
Brutus, Atticus, and his other correspondents ; 
but we cannot affirm that he did not render 
them the service of revising them, less perhaps 
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for the sake of promoting his own fame, than for 
that of the common dignity. Cicero, in fact, 
appears to have desired to give a history of his 
times in which he should never be inthe shade— 
in which, at all events, he should appear by the 
superiority of his judgments, or the accidents of 
his private life. But an orator and philosopher— 
that is to say, too intelligent not to see that the 
cause and the result of the events of his epoch 
escape all appreciation, and too impressionable 
to regulate the expression of the sentiments 
which each new circumstance excited in him— 
Cicero, like an able artist, sought and found a 
form which permits him to say all, and to cause 
all to be said, without compromising himself, 
and without ever forgetting himself. With 
the incomparable talent in which he excelled, 
of commanding confidence and of persuading, 
Cicero has put here and there in his picture 
traits which testify to the amiable weaknesses of 
his nature. There is no truth in a portrait 
which is without some imperfection. To cause 
us to accept as true the portrait which he has 
left us of his epoch and his person, Cicero 
has kept back nothing, whether as regards his 
vanity and inconsistency, or the vanity and 
inconsistency of his friends, only he alone 
remains amiable with all his faults—the wart 
is only pretty on his nose. 

We may then, we think, affirm that neither 
the commentaries of Cesar, which are memoirs, 
nor the letters of Cicero, which form a journal, 
thakes an exception to the rule which assigns 
to the great men of modern times the privilege 
of leaving behind them authentic and complete 
written testimonies of their thoughts and their 
actions. Public affairs are no longer treated 
exclusively in public—letters enter at least 
into competition with speeches—messengers 
now only serve to carry despatches. The ex- 
tent of communications, the multiplicity of 
acts, the necessity of recording the tenor of 
them, the guarantees of authenticity of written 
documents, etc., etc.—all this has contributed 
to make letters a universal means of command, 
of action, of control. Even if men of modern 
times desired to escape the publicity of the 
revelations made by their writings, they could 
not doit. Since the invention of printing every 
document, however secret it may be kept, may 
be brought to light; and when none can be 
discovered, they are invented. And that is, 
it must be admitted, the principal cause of the 
privilege enjoyed by men of modern times who 
arrive at that summit of events at which they 
serve as a spectacle to mankind, and at which 
they are a subject of contemplation and discus- 
sion. They would perhaps be very glad to let 
their acts alone speak for them ; perhaps it is 
their interest to, so to speak, envelope them- 


selves in the legend (always greater and more 
poetic than the reality) in which the imagina- 
tion of the people takes pleasure in figuring to 
itself the extraordinary beings to whom it is 
given to exercise domination over them. Per- 
haps it would suit them well not to be deprived 
of the grand proportions of the legend, in order 
to be shown to the people in their simple 
humanity, naked and true. A French proverb 
says, that no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre ; and a still older proverb says, that no 
man is “a prophet in his own country.” Why 
then should our great men make their admirers, 
astonished at the metamorphosis they undergo, 
acquainted with the secrets of their toilette! 
Why let it be seen that they are of the same 
country as every body ? Because our great men 
are no longer the masters to avoid satisfying, 
at their risk and peril, the indiscreet curiosity 
of which they are the object. The written 
documents in which they have more or less 
shown themselves what they really are, pass 
(thanks to printing!) from hand to hand, but 
often incomplete, changed, or disfigured by the 
ignorance or hasty speculation of a publisher, 
the malevolence of a hostile party, or, what is 
still more compromising, the gross enthusiasm 
of admirers. They must resign themselves to 
it. They are no longer certain of always 
maintaining before posterity the noble attitude 
and the beautiful appearance of an Indian 
Bacchus, or an antique Hercules. This being 
so, they naturally desire to be at least sure not 
to leave in guise of a statue some grimacing 
violent caricature, ridiculous or false—and so 
they decide on sitting for a veritable portrait. 
And in order that the image may be more 
faithful, they do not confide even in the talent 
of a conscientious artist—they deliver to pos- 
terity all the secrets of their portfolio, and, as 
it were, the daguerreotype of their thoughts of 
each day. 

It would be curious to inquire what will be 
the result to history of all these exhibitions. 
Will history be better informed, richer in im- 
portant documents, and, consequently, less 
abandoned to conjectures? That may be 
alleged. But we may foresee also that history 
will be subjected to many illusions and dangers. 
The documents which emanated from important 
men will exercise an exclusive influence on the 
minds of historians. It will be vain to judge 
them, to declare them at times incomplete, or, 
as a general expression of an epoch, untrue. 
The public, confiding more in the testimony 
of the men who possess its admiration, than 
in the good sense and veracity of an obscure 
writer, will refuse to believe all that may be 
said out of the pale of the assertions of an au- 
thority which, for it, will be almost incontes- 
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table. History, therefore, on the whole, will be 
less free. It will, besides, be condemned not to 
wander from the haughty figures which rule its 
records. The events which compose the life 
of societies have first and secondary causes. 
First causes are derived almost from every body ; 
and great men are scarcely ever any thing else 
than agents, more or less brilliant, of secondary 
causes. Historians confined to these men who, 
to the vulgar, will appear to have done every 
thing, will now no longer have the privilege 
of seeking far beyond them what the wants, 
the tendencies, the passions of an epoch may have 
done. History will be more than ever in the 
fashion of Plutarch—“ Lives of illustrious 
men.” It will be less the life of ideas, of in- 
terests, of peoples themselves. More than ever 
it will be time to say with the Cesar of Lucan 
—Humanum paucis viril genus. 

But even if the reflections which precede 
should not be applicable to the letters of all the 
sovereigns and chiefs of states that have lately 
been published, they are so to the letters of 
Napoleon I. Strange contrast of things in this 
world—that political personage who took little 
account of public liberty in his exercise of 
power, is perhaps, of all historical great men, 
the one who was the most preoccupied with the 
judgment of opinion, and who took the greatest 
precaution to have himself becomingly present- 
ed to the consideration of posterity. He seems 
to have resolutely foreseen, and to have boldly 
accepted the necessity imposed on the great men 
of modern times, of leaving behind them written 
records of their thoughts. It is related of him 
that, after the first successes of the campaigns 
of 1796 in Italy, he said, “I see myself in 
history!” From that moment he observed his 
lightest words, his attitude, even his costume, 
and he assumed, and carefully retained, the 
physiognomy which he thought would be the 
most favourable to him in history. It was 
part of his nature to strike imaginations ; and 
he added to that gift of his genius, and con- 
stantly employed, the prestiges of art. He 
laboured incessantly to surprise people’s minds 
by unexpected effects. When it was supposed 
that he must be intoxicated with some glorious 
and sanguinary conflict, he wrote to a savant 
noble and philosophic observations on the hor- 
rors of war, and on the blessings of peace. 
Did he gain a triumph? That was the mo- 
ment he selected to show himself simple, fami- 
liar, having his attention fixed on some very 
vulgar matter of detail. Was he on the eve 
of an enterprise, the success of which was not 
doubtful to him? He wrote to the Directory, 
which then governed France, letters full of 
sinister previsions, and in which he represents 
himself as stoically devoted to duty—to the dan- 


ger he braved. He thus contrived to make the 
success he was about to obtain the more strik- 
ing the more it was unhoped for; and he took 
advantage of the occasion to impress his heroism 
upon the minds of the people. Was the danger 
really serious ? He made no mention whatso- 
ever of it. On the contrary, he manifested a 
smiling and juvenile confidence. Why? In 
order that failure, if failure there were, might be 
ascribed to some of those hazards which are be- 
yond the pale of the legitimate combinations 
of human prudence. More than this was not 
necessary to excite the easily moved imagina- 
tions of the people of France. But Napoleon 
Bonaparte did not confine himself to producing 
these impressions on his own time—he reso- 
lutely resolved and undertook to act in the 
same manner on posterity ; and from the mo- 
ment that he “saw himself in history,” he 
took scrupulous care to preserve and classify 
his letters, and his most insignificant writings. 

When quite young, almost a child, Napoleon 
Bonaparte had meditated and studied a good 
deal, and naturally allowed the immense activity 
of his mind to occupy itself with all sorts of 
circumstances. He thought of writing a his- 
tory or a treatise on political philosophy ; and 
he actually composed and published memoirs, 
pamphlets, &c., on the questions of the day. No 
doubt that, on arriving at power, he endeavoured 
to remove all trace of his first unformed essays. 
But as that was, if not quite impossible, at least 
very difficult, some of his writings, and the most 
compromising amongst them, being already in 
the hands of certain persons, he without hesita- 
tion made a collection of his first productions ; 
and, when he arrived at the consulate, him- 
self presented that collection to his uncle, the 
Abbé Fesch. If Napoleon Bonaparte had de- 
sired to give of his infancy the idea of a storm, 
of a volcano, of a convulsion of nature, he could 
not have succeeded better. In these documents 
will be found grand but crude ideas, vast crea- 
tions formed in an apparent chaos of contrary 
elements. Was it chance alone which presided 
over the choice, or rather the filling up, of his 
fragments on Geography, Artillery, the History 
of the Church, Hannibal, the Objects of Human 
Life, the Art of Taking Fortresses, d&c., &c. ? 
It may be right to accord something to chance ; 
right also to accord much to truth itself, and to 
the consideration that there is always something 
strange in the preludes of a man of genius. But, 
perhaps, it is also just to remember that Napo- 
leon was a man who incomparable 
ability in the art of producing effect. 

On arriving at the consulate, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte did not confine himself to thus placing 
the documents of the history of his youth in a 
secret place, from which they could not fail to 
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issue, to the great astonishment of future poets, 
and of philosophers who like to meditate on the 
elements of the formation of vast geniuses ; he 
collected and classified the various and nume- 
rous documents which compose the history of his 
campaigns in Italy from 1795 to 1797, and that 
of his campaigns in Egypt and Syria. This 
collection, made under his own eye and direc- 
tion, and in his own cabinet, by one of his con- 
fidential secretaries and schoolfellows, M. de 
Bourienne, who afterwards, on account of some 
pecuniary matters, was dismissed and became 
an enemy, was magnificently bound up in more 
than thirty volumes, and deposited in the care 
of one of the brothers of the future emperor, 
Joseph Bonaparte, who was in turn King of 
Naples and King of Spain. 

Is it necessary to add that a man who was 
so attentive to his historical interests, did not 
stop there? Both as consul and emperor, Napo- 
leon ordered that all the minutes of his letters, 
of his most insignificant notes, should, as well as 
those of his most important acts, be preserved 
in special archives ; and he imposed the same 
habit of preservation on the persons who were 
principally charged with the execution of his 
will. Thus the orders of the staffs of the 
armies commanded by the emperor in person, 
are all perfectly preserved ; and the archives 
of the ministries contain mention of his most 
trifling observations on the public service. 
Napoleon Bonaparte did not neglect to make 
a collection of all the letters received by him 
from foreign sovereigns ; and the world would 
have received very extraordinary and surpris- 
ing revelations, had not some prudent abstrac- 
tions been made when the allies were at Paris, 
in 1814 and 1815, Moreover, at St Helena, 
the Emperor Napoleon dictated historical me- 
moirs. The celebrated Memorial de Sainte 
Héléne is nothing more than a long and dif- 
fuse conversation of Napoleon about himself, 
his ministers, his contemporaries—about such 
of the men and such of the things as it suited 
him to select, in order to fix them in a certain 
manner, on the opinions of posterity. In all the 
channels by which we can arrive at the modern 
history of France—in all the documents which 
we may and must consult, to instruct ourselves 
therein, we find his person, his thought, his word, 
his imperative hand. There is not another per- 
son, not another thought, not another word, not 
another hand. Every thing commences with 
him, and ends with him. In vain do we quit 
the region of general things, which naturally 
constitutes the domain of a chief of the state, 
to enter into details, and to seek what, under 
such a man, could be done by magnificent minis- 


ters, placed like kings in the second rank of 


this empyreal sphere, of which the sovereign 


master was like a demi-god of the ancient 
fable; those famous ministers, those quasi- 
kings, really absorbed in the labour of an im- 
mense task, did nothing by themselves—they 
only executed orders. We find the “Roman 
hand” of the emperor in the draft of the form to 
be given to a letter of invitation, in the choice 
of a costume, in the dimensions to be adopted 
for a portmanteau. 

It was not difficult to collect for publication 
the elements of such a correspondence as his, 
To such an undertaking there was apparently 
one great obstacle, and that was the too great 
number of documents to be collected. In the 
archives of the empire at Paris, there were 
40,000 minutes of letters written between 1800 
and 1815. To this mass must be added the 
letters and documents relative to the campaigns 
of Italy and Egypt, from 1796 to 1799, which 
form, as we have said, thirty volumes, and which 
are equal to eight printed octavo volumes of the 
ordinary size. That there are a collection of 
twenty-five volumes of documents of art, part of 
which are compressed in the minutes, in the im- 
perial library of Paris; upwards of seventy 
volumes in the archives of the ministry of war ; 
and numerous volumes in the archives of the 
other ministries. We may also mention the let- 
ters which the ministers and others towhom they 
were addressed did not restore to the archives, 
and which have remained in the hands of their 
heirs ; the letters abstracted from public depots 
or sold by private persons, and which now form 
the numerous collections cf admirers of auto- 
graphs ; and lastly, the letters addressed to 
foreign governments, or to French authorities 
in countries which no longer form part of the 
France of those days, and which have remained 
in those countries. And that mass of docu- 
ments, already considerable, is increased in a 
manner difficult to specify in figures ; 1. by all 
the letters written by the Emperor Napoleon 
in the name of personages who were especially 
charged to be his intermediaries; 2. all the 
acts, orders, decisions, and newspaper articles, 
and all the other manifestations of his thoughts 
and his will, not taking the form of letters 
properly so called, by which the Emperor Na- 
poleon intervened directly and personally in 
public affairs. 

But the difficulty of collecting and classifying 
such a quantity of documents of various kinds, 
was not the sole objection to be made to an 
undertaking of the nature we refer to. The 
question arose, if it were really possible, with- 
out inconveniences of more than one kind, to 
publish documents respecting an epoch which 
is still close at hand. How many harsh judg- 
ments on persons, how many bitter words fell 
from a man who was haughty, self-willed, pas- 
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sionate, always ready to treat with violence or 
disdain the obstacles which arose before him ! 
How many secret intentions contradicting the 
assurances openly given! How many bold and 
daring views in the limits of the possible and 
even beyond them—views that, according to 
the expression of Lamartine,* showed that 
“the grandeur of the Emperor Napoleon 
even exceeded what he did ;”"—that views may 
be pleasing enough to poets, but which could 
not, it was thought, be conveniently made 
known in a political point of view, at a time 
and in a country in which the malady of change 
inspires people with disgust of existing institu- 
tions, and carries them to the domain of 
chimeras! How many arcana imperii, the 
imprudent disclosure of which would have 
seandalized the good public? It has been truly 
said in France, that “ the empire is not history 
—it exists.” That has been the case since the 
accession of Napoleon III., and it was so even 
before ; for, since 1815, the institutions and the 
traditions of the empire have been preserved, 
the manner of carrying into application, both 
one and the other, was alone changed between 
1815 and 1848. 

Now, it appeared to some persons dangerous 
to make the public all at once acquainted with 
the secret of the combinations which have con- 
tributed to form the existing government of 
France. Every thing great springs from an 
insignificant origin. Is it desired to preserve 
the respect and superstition necessary for esta- 
blishments that are meant to be durable? Dis- 
guise the origin of them. Mystery modifies 
the judgment—it causes another hand than 
that of man to be seen. It is somewhat with 
politics as with the employment of poisons in 
medicine ; a new sovereignty cannot allow the 
people to enter freely into its laboratory. 

Two considerations, however, caused these 
objections, which at one time appeared insur- 
mountable, to be set aside. The first was the 
publication of the correspondence of King 
Joseph with his brother Napoleon : the second, 
the formation of a private enterprise for pub- 
lishing all the letters and documents of the 
Emperor Napoleon that could be procured. 

, By the first-mentioned publication, many 
important and perilous secrets had been divul- 
ged. The Emperor Napoleon had been shown 
conversing with that one of his brothers in 
whom he had the greatest confidence, and who 
was employed by him in the most blameable or 
most critical acts of his reign, especially the 





* Hist. dela Restoration. Vol. 1, Campagne de 1814. 
t Thus the pacific and moderate Louis Philip 
studied, with special care, the letters of Napoleon f. 
and even caused a collection of them for his special 

use to be formed. 


taking possession of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and the taking possession of the king- 
dom of Spain. Napoleon, as a man, had been 
shown exaggerating what he really thought, in 
his conflict against the honest or prudent scru- 
ples which were opposed to the excesses of his 
encroaching and unbridled policy. The man 
had ever been presented in unexpected aspects 
—always great, or rather extraordinary, but 
less epic, less correct in his proportions ; violent, 
and displaying at once Florentine cunning and 
primitive energy—not tempered by civilisation. 
After that revelation, regard for the historical 
character of the Emperor Napoleon caused it 
to be thought that nothing need be hidden. 
That character, indeed, was destined to gain by 
being shown, in other dialogues than those in 
which we see two Corsicans—one distinguished, 
the other sublime—disputing on the manner 
of ruling the world. 

But this revelation, the completion of which 
was henceforth necessary, could not, and ought 
not to be made an affair of private speculation. 
Private persons do not easily obtain access 
to public archives, or to the papers of private 
families. The work would have been at the 
mercy of the capitalists engaged in a book- 
selling speculation; the desire to please, of 
which the compilers would have very justly 
been suspected, the insufficiency of their infor- 
mation, and their hasty preparation, would 
have united in discrediting the publication, 
In France, private initiative is powerless, anar- 
chical, and always suspected. There, when 
several persons come to an understanding to 
accomplish any thing in common, there is 
always one of them who makes himself, so to 
speak, the government, who dominates every- 
thing, takes every thing in hand, and yet really 
does little. Private enterprises, in particular, 
degenerate in this way, when they have to 
deal with an affair which specially interests the 
government. Then the desire to dominate— 
to appear the first and the sole—becomes of 
incalculable energy; every thing like a con- 
scientious regard for the work itself disappears 
in the conflict of personal ambition. The 
public in France knows that fact, and it has no 
esteem for the imperfect productions of charla- 
tanism. The government of France, therefore, 
only yielded to one of the necessities of the 
country in not abandoning to a private enter- 
prise the task of collecting and classifiying the 
correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon L, and 
in charging a special commission, composed al- 
most entirely of members of the great official bo- 
dies, and acting under the control of two mini- 
sters, to execute that task, which must be consi- 
dered as of the highest historical and political in- 
terest, as well as of the most delicate character. 
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Tt was towards the end of the year 1854 
that this commission was established. It has 
taken upwards of three years to produce its 
first volume. This slowness at the commence- 
ment of its operations will not appear surprising 
to those who remember that the first edition of 
the works of Frederick the Great of Prussia 
took fifteen years to prepare, and that it was so 
imperfect that it was condemned, and replaced 
by another on a new and better plan. We 
hope that the French commission will spend 
less time, and will arrive at a different result. 

After what we have said, the reader, no doubt, 
expects from us an elaborate account of, and 
judgment on the first volume of the correspon- 
dence of Napoleon I. now before us; a book 
which the French government thinks fit not 
to make public. We have, however, to state 
—a statement which we fear will cause disap- 
pointment to many—that the greater part of it 
consists of documents already published, and 
that it does not contain many papers known to 
the public by reputation, and which no doubt it 
was taken for granted would be found in it. 

About 1819, a man who had served the first 
empire, presented himself mysteriously to a well- 
known Paris publisher, who was one of the chiefs 
of the liberal party which had then begun to 
make. war on the restoration. The man to whom 
werefer, General B——-s, after ascertaining that 
heh.ad not been followed by a police spy, took aside 
the publisher—he was M. Panckoucke, father 
cf the gentleman of that name who is now one 
of the principal proprieters of the Moniteur— 
and proposed to him to publish a certain num- 
ber of letters of the proscribed emperor, which 
letters he had in a cab at the door. M. Pane- 
koucke accepted the offer, although the publi- 
cation presented certain dangers. The letters 
referred to the first campaigns of General 
Bonaparte in Italy and Egypt—they were 
those already mentioned, which Napoleon him- 
self when consul had collected, and had had 
bound up into thirty volumes. 

How came it that General B s had in 
his possession these volumes, which had been 
remitted to King Joseph? How is it that 
these volumes were subsequently sent to 
America and to Rome, and were only quite 
recently taken back to France? How could 
thirty big volumes, bound in flaming red, pass 
to and fro under the eyes of a watchful police ? 
These are questions which we cannot answer. 
All that we know is, that the volumes taken to M. 
‘Panckoucke were quickly copied, and were then 
removed from his premises; and that a few 
‘days after he advertised for sale, in seven vols. 
8vo, “the unpublished official and confidential 
correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte with 
foreign courts, and princes, and ministers, and 





with the French and foreign generals in Italy, 
Germany, and Egypt.” When the book was 
about to come out the police interfered, insisting 
on certain omissions and modifications. This 
caused delay, and it was not until 1820 that 
the publication was completed. 

This “unpublished correspondence” con- 
tained, we repeat, the documents which Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, at the commencement of the 
consulate, collected himself for the history of 
his campaigns in Italy and Egypt from 1796 
to 1799. Now, we also repeat, it is a part of 
these documents which composes almost entirely 
the first volume of the “Correspondence of 
Napoleon I.” 

The “unpublished correspondence,” like the 
manuscript collection, contained, in addition to 
the letters written by Bonaparte himself in 
Italy, those written by him under other names 
than his own—also the instructions he received, 
and numerous documents connected therewith. 
But in the volume before us, the instructions 
of the Directory, the correspondence of the 
generals under the orders of the general-in- 
chief, and other documents referring to the 
campaigns, do not appear. Napoleon Bona- 
parte figures alone in the book. To what 
extent was he well or ill assisted by the generals 
placed under his orders? In what circle of 
action did he move? To what point had he, 
or had he not, the direction of the war? In 
his operations what part consisted of the plans 
ordered by the French government? what was 
his own part in them? Where did his initia- 
tive commence? How far did his obedience 
go? All that may perhaps be easily divined from 
the language which General Bonaparte em- 
ployed to praise or blame his co-operators, to 
complain of the embarrassments he had to 
encounter, to excuse himself for not having 
followed one plan, and to justify himself for 
having adopted another. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that the action of a man, 
whatever he may be, requires, in order to 
be appreciated, to be shown distinctly in 
the midst of the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. Those circumstances are 
the means, the object, the obstacle, with 
which he has to deal—according to them, 
his action is developed or restricted. We 
fear, therefore, that in thus presenting Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, without any of the testi- 
monies of the time which explain his acts, 
the truth of history has not really been 
promoted. And it is doubtful whether the 
glory of the man has been promoted either ; 
for to the reason, if not to the imagination, 
greatness is not admissible unless it can be 
appreciated. 

Although, however, the documents which 
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Napoleon Bonaparte considered necessary to 
explain the first phase of his political and 
military career (since he himself introduced 
them into the collection of manuscripts on his 
campaigns in Italy and Egypt), have been sup- 
pressed—it is just to admit that the compilers 
of the work before us have added new docu- 
ments to those previously known. Thus, 
whilst the “ unpublished correspondence ” com- 
mences at the opening of the campaigns of 
Italy, in March, 1796, the new publication 
contains documents relative to the siege of 
Toulon, of which young Bonaparte had the 
real direction, though he was then a simple 
major of artillery, (pp. 1 to 18) It also 
contains documents relative to the operations 
with which Bonaparte—promoted to the grade 
of general of brigade after the siege of Toulon 
—was charged, for arming the coasts of the 
Mediterranean from Marseilles to Menton, 
which were then menaced by the English 
fleets (1794) ; and relative to the participation 
of young Bonaparte in expeditions in Italy 
under the command of other generals, (1794— 
pp. 18 to 53;) and to the stay which he 
made at Paris in 1795, when he was a suspect, 
on account of his burning Jacobinism, and his 
friendship for the brother of Robespierre. 
Although almost dismissed by the reaction 
which carried away the stern dictator of that 
name, he found means, though without fortune, 
without protectors, and almost without pay, to 
live in grand style ; to have secretaries, lackeys, 
and a carriage; to procure places for his 
brothers, and for some of his friends ; and to 
have himself preferred, by the Comité de Salut 
Public, to Carnot himself, for the drawing up 
of the instructions to be given to the generals 
of the republic, who were then in campaign, 
(pp- 53 to 118.) Young Bonaparte did 
better than utilize in this way the leisure 
afforded him by his loss of favour ; he watched 
with devouring eyes the revolution which was 
agitating Paris—and which, though exhausted, 
menaced by factions, insulted by the refugees, 
who returned to Paris in secret, was still 
powerful. But to be a simple spectator did 
not suit him; and to be a simple anonymous 
instructor of the armies of the republic, did not 
suit him either. Sad, gloomy, passionate, im- 

tient to act, he demanded to be sent to 

urkey (30th August, 1795), and to make war 
on Russia with the Sultan’s troops. The 
Sultan, however, escaped the peril of having 
such an auxiliary under his orders. At Paris, 
it was thought that Bonaparte was a man of 
promising talent, and he was retained, in order 
that his talents might be turned to account. 
An occasion for employing him presented itself. 
The Monarchiens, as they were then called, en- 


couraged by the signs of exhaustion which the 
revolution presented, undertook to put it down 
by force. The revolution had destroyed but 
had not replaced it by any thing ; so that, ap- 
parently, what had been destroyed, could be 
re-established. It seemed only necessary to put 
down by force a party composed of a minority 
of men compromised by all sorts of excesses, 
of concession, of mournful incapacity, and 
separated from the rest of the nation by the 
horror and contempt they inspired. There 
were no finances, no direction, no established 
institution ; public worship was proscribed, 
public instruction not given; commerce and 
trade were interrupted ; money was secreted ; 
assignats were discredited by the number that 
were struck off, and the uncertainty of the 
pledge on which they were based—confiscated 
property called national, but which a reaction 
in the government could cause to be restored 
to its original owners. The Royalists, therefore, 
thought the moment favourable for attacking 
the Republic ; and they took advantage of an 
insurrection excited by hunger to introduce 
themselves into the secret meetings of the 
discontented, and to get up a general move- 
ment against the convention. 

The government sought a chief for resistance. 
The first general to whom it applied refused, 
although he was a very violent revolutionist. 
He was the famous Menou, who subsequently 
in Egypt gave, amongst other spectacles, that 
of apostasy. Menou refused because the Royal- 
ists were not alone in the aggression, but had 
joined with the Jacobins and Terrorists, who 
burned to avenge the death of Robespierre, and 
to recommence his system. The two parties, 
Royalists and Terrorists, acted together, though 
knowing each other quite well—each calculat- 
ing on deceiving the other at the last moment, 
and promising not to spare the other after the 
victory. A good deal of valuable time was lost 
in trying to overcome the scruples of Menou. 
The forty-eight sections of Paris had their 
arms ready ; the women were furious ; children 
cried ; men of sanguinary instincts began to 
move. 

This was the night of the 12 Vendemiaire, 
an. IV. The day after the battle came off. 
Bonaparte, summoned at the last moment, at 
five o’clock in the morning, hesitated a little 
between the revolution, which appeared ended, 
and the ancien régime, to which circumstances 
seemed to promise an infallible triumph. Bo- 
naparte felt that the decision he might take 
would influence all his destiny. He decided 
for the revolution. A few hours sufficed for 
him to take his measures, to dispose his troops, 
to surround the insurrection by an improvised 
plan of battle. The insurrection broke out, 
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became developed, attacked. But its head was 
crushed close to the convention, which it had 
already reached ; the rest, cut up into fragments, 
dispersed, disappeared, leaving in the streets, 
after a day’s combat, blood, pikes, caps of 
liberty, solitude, and silence. f 
Napoleon Bonaparte was thus the saviour of 
the revolution: he had vanquished its two 
contrary extremes. He then became its serious 
hope, and all who desired the new state of 
things, or resigned themselves to it, turned 
their eyes towards him, and attached themselves 
to him. Nominated commander of the army 
of the interior, and almost immediately after 
general-in-chief of the army of Italy, Napo- 
Jeon Bonaparte, who had just married a woman 
who was a favourite in the society of the day, 
and who had the power of securing him the 
favour of the men of the ancien régime,* only 
remained at Paris to enjoy the pleasures and 





* On the subject of this marriage, the volume before 
us contains a very curious letter.’ The widow of 
General Beauharnais (he perished on the scaffold in 
1793, and she herself only escaped death by the fall 
of Robespierre) figured amongst the persons who 
were flagrantly opposed to the revolution. To marry 
a lady of that political character was to compromise 
the glory acquired on the 13th Vendemiaire. But 
love does not reason, and a man like Bonaparte al- 
ways knows what he is doing. In contracting a mar- 
riage which might cause him to lose the favour of the 
republicans, he, to calm their apprehensions, wrote 
the following letter to the Directory—a letter which is 
remarkable as showing that, though a simple general, 
he thought himself one of those great gaa of 
state whose private acts interest the public. 

“To Citizen Letourneur, President of the Executive 

Directory.—Head Quarters, Paris, 21 Ventose, 
an. IV., 11th March, 1796. 

“T charged Citizen Barras to inform the Executive 
Directory of my marriage with the Citoyenne Tasche 
Beauharnais. The confidence which the Directory 
has placed in me on all occasions, makes it a duty in 
me to inform it of all my actions. The tie I form is a 
new one, which attaches me to the country; it isa 
new pledge of my firm resolution to regard the Re- 
public as the sole salvation of the country.—Salutation 
and respect, 

“ BUONAPARTE, 
“ General-in-chief of the Army of Italy.” 


It will be observed that this letter is signed Buona- 
parte—with aw; and that is the way in which up to 
that time he always signed the name. But at the 
beginning of the campaign of Italy, he dropped the w 
as too Italian, and signed Bonaparte. It so happens, 
however, that his ancestors in Corsica and Italy so 
wrote their name. This appears from a letter which 
M. d’Hozier de Sérigny, judge-at-arms of the order of 
nobles of France, wrote to Charles Bonaparte, father 
of Napoleon, relative to the proofs of nobility which 
he had to supply, in order to obtain the admission of 
his son into the military school of Brienne :—“ The 
decree of nobility of 1771, gives to your family the 
name of Bonaparte, and not Buonaparte : ought I not 
to make the spelling of the name in conformity with 
the decree?”—(See Baron de Coston’s Histoire des 
Premitres Années de Napoleon Bonaparte, Vol. i., pp. 
21—23.) 


pomps of his fortune until his equipages could 
be got ready. On the 11th March he had 
only just been married ; on the 24th he was 
at Toulon going in hot haste to Genoa. 

The compilers of this first volume of corre- 
spondence have done well in incorporati 
documents relative to what may be called the 
preliminary events of the destiny of Napoleon, 
It is curious and instructive to see him placed 
in the midst of things of which he is not yet 
the master. In the forced subjection in which 
he was placed he was not himself; he was full 
of trouble and ardour ; his unemployed intellec- 
tual power was confused and embarrassed, and 
caused internal agitation which was almost 
painful. Even his writing, of which a fac-simile 
is given in the volume, helps us to understand 
the character and humour of the man. It is 
the report which he wrote on the affair of the 
thirteenth Vendemiaire, which has been selected 
as a specimen of his strange handwriting. The 
document in itself is not remarkable—we can 
trace in it the fears of an ambitious man, who 
is not certain of having taken the right step, 
who dares not be explicit on any thing, and 
who confines himself to giving, in vulgar lan- 
guage, an imperfect account of some military 
operations. The politician in it disguises him- 
self under the appearance of a simple instrument 
executing orders received. He is not yet 
willing to accept responsibility : that he will 
only do at a later period, when he is satisfied 
that the step he has taken is the best for his 
own interests. This embarrassed and con- 
strained position of a subordinate is, however, 
it is easy to see, intolerable to him. His lines 
which, so to speak, scamper over the paper—his 
words, which he does not take the time to finish 
—his bold, stiff, gawky letters, which appear 
here and there in the midst of his illegible 
composition—all that shows the man destined 
to be the absolute master of things, struggling 
against the inspiration of his genius and the 
limits of his fortune. 

But whilst thanking the official compilers of 
this volume for having given something respect- 
ing the commencement of the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, it is right to call to mind that there 
are many other records of that commencement 
than those which they have communicated. 





t+ It has been alleged that Napoleon Bonaparte 
employed an embarrassed style of writing, in which 
the words are not always completed, in order to dis- 
guise his ignorance of orthography. But we believe 
that that statement is more malignant than true. Old 
writers of France, even the best of them, even Voltaire 
himself, did not pride themselves on their knowledge of 
orthography ; on the contrary, it seemed to them a 
sign of superiority to spell words wrong occasionally. 
Besides, the style of writing always proceeds from the 
habitual state of a man’s mind, and not from calculation. 
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Thus, there exists a history of the Premiéres 
Années de Napoleon Bonaparte, by Baron de 
Coston, which contains documents that do not, 
for the most part, though of incontestable 
authenticity, figure in the official volume. 
Another book on the Enfance de Napoleon, by 
M. Nasica, contains additional documents. In 
1841, M. Libri gave, in the Révue des Deux 
Mondes of 1st March, copious extracts of the 
highest interest from the first writings of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. These writings are some- 
what numerous, and all should be studied in 
order to obtain a true acquaintance with his 
character. Amongst them one, Lettre & Matteo 
Buttafuoco, which is a violent revolutionary 
diatribe ;* Le Souper de Beaucaire, a dialogue 
not less revolutionary, in favour of the’ central 
goveroment of France, against which in 1793 
the southern departments rose in insurrection ; 
a Histoire Politique Civile et Militaire de la 
Corse ; a Lettre a la Convention sur la Position 
Politique de la Corse ; Une Lettre & Paoli con- 
tre la France; a Lettre to Naudin, which is 
significative and terrible ; a Discours, in reply 
to an absurd question proposed by a provincial 
academy in 1789.t We omit to mention many 





* This Buttafuoco is the person who wrote to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau to beg him to draw up a constitu- 
tion for Corsica, which was then nearly independent. 
He became subsequently devoted to France, and, being 
a fervent royalist, encountered the enmity of the 
Jacobins of the island. The “ Patriotic Club” of 
Ajaecio even decreed that he should never be men- 
tioned except as “the infamous Buttafuoco.” The 
Lettre of Bonaparte was printed at the expense of the 
club. In the midst of a good deal of violent language 
it expresses some singular political opinions, and 
amongst them this one on universal suffrage:—“ M. 
Paoli dreamt of being a Solon; but he copied his ori- 
ginal badly—he placed all power in the hands of the 
people or their representatives, so that in order to 
exist it was necessary to please them. It is a strange 
error to subject to a brutal or a mercenary man, the 
man who by his education, the illustration of his birth 
or his fortune, is alone destined to govern. In the 
long run, such a palpable violation of reason could not 
fail to cause the ruin and dissolution of the political 
body, after having tormented it by all sorts of evils.” 

_ ft The Academy was that of Lyons, and the ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ What truths and sentiments is it most impor- 
tant to inculcate in men in order to make them happy?” 
Young Bonaparte sent in an essay, but it is not true, 
as courtiers subsequently stated, that he obtained the 
prize. The fact is, no prize was awarded, none of the 
essays sent in appearing to be of sufficient merit. 
Bonaparte’s, which as usual in such cases was anony- 
mous, bore the No. 15, and the opinion expressed on 
it by the person charged to examine the essays was 
this: “No, 15 is a perfect dream, and it will not long 
attract the attention of the judges. The author may 
be a man of sensibility ; but his treatise is too clumsil 
put together, too rambling, too ill-written, to merit 
attention.” After he had become emperor, Napoleon 
caused this No. 15 to be sought for,—it was found, and 
he himself threw it into the fire, and remained gazing 
at it until it was consumed. A copy of it was, however, 
Secretly taken before it was given up to him, and it was 


other documents. Towards the end of his 
career, the Emperor dictated his Mémoires at 
St. Helena, which are detached fragments of 
his prodigious history, and in which we find a 
loftiness of view, and a fulness of explanation 
respecting the siege of Toulon, the arming of 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, and the affair 
of the 13th Vendemiaire (the decisive epoch of 
his political destiny), which are incomparable. 

Was it thought that the severe dignity of an 
official publication did not allow, at the begin- 
ning of the work, the juvenile essays of the 
great man, the expression of his opinions on 
other subjects than politics, to be given? and 
those juvenile essays to form a continuation of 
the correspondence, but under a different title ? 
Do the official compilers intend to treat some 
as false, and others as of doubtful authenticity ? 
Will regard for historical truth alone dictate 
the choice of documents to be published? On 
the completion of the work, will a volume be 
composed of the observations at St. Helena, and 
of the letters to Paoli, Buttafuoco, Naudin, &c. ? 
Shall we be allowed to witness the first gropings 
and the last judgments of a mighty mind ? 

Whatever may be the answer to these ques- 
tions, it is just to say that the first volume of 
the “Correspondence of Napoleon I.” is very 
curious. Nevertheless, it would be easy to 
compose one (which, if not graver, would at 
least be more amusing and perhaps not less 
instructive) of all the documents of the same 
epoch, or relative thereto, which have not found 
a place in the publication of the Freuch govern- 
ment. 

In spite of its omissions this first volume of 
correspondence is one of the most extraordinary 
works in history ; the campaigns of Italy com- 
prise seven distinct phases of operations. The 
present volume, { which only goes to the end of 
an. IV. of the Republic, 21st September, 1796, 
does not complete all the phases. It shows 
that in the first campaign of a month’s duration, 
from the 26th March to the 28th April, 1796, 
the Austrian and Piedmontese armies under 
Colli and Beaulieu were destroyed ; that in the 
second campaign in Lombardy, against Beaulieu, 
which was of twenty-nine days’ duration, from 
the 7th May to the 3rd June, the destruction 
of the army of Beaulieu and the battle of 
Lodi took place ; that the third campaign, last- 
ing twenty-nine days, from the 19th June to 
the 18th July, consisted in the destruction 
of the first army of Wurmser, and terminated 





published in 1826. It contains other things than 
“ sensibility,” and is of great value in appreciating the 
mind and character of the author. 

} The volume, preface and index included, consists 
of 106 sheets, or 848 quarto pages; it is beautifully 
printed. 
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at Castiglione ; and that the fourth, of twelve 
days, from the 4th September to the 16th, saw 
the destruction of the second army of Wurmser, 
terminating by the battle of St. George. In 
the midst of these campaigns occurred the ex- 
ition to Corsica, the armistice with the 
Poe, the King of Naples, the Dukes of Modena, 
Parma, &c.; the insurrection of the imperial 
in the state of Genoa ; the revolt of Lom- 
bardy, terminated by the submission of Pavia ; 
the negotiations with Venice, Naples, Rome, 
Genoa, Florence, &c. ; 

After having traversed the Apennines by 
prodigies of activity and promptitade on the 
part of the chiefs, of patience and heroism on the 
part of the soldiers, General Bonaparte suc- 
ceeded in dividing the Piedmontese army from 
the Austrian army; he triumphed over the 
former, and constrained the king of Sardinia to 
accept peace; then, determined to reduce the 
Austrian army, he drove it from Piedmont and 
Lombardy, from almost all Italy, and made it re- 
treat to the mountains of the Tyrol. He accom- 
plished these exploits with troops much inferior 
in number to those of Austria, almost without 
assistance from his government, without fin- 
ances, living on the resources ofa country which 
he was obliged to spare in order not to render 
it hostile. He could not make a movement 
without the enemy rising in his rear ; Genoa, 
Venice, Rome, Naples, Florence, all the petty 
Italian states, only waited to see the common 
aggressor receive a check in order to fall on him. 
But he crushed and dispersed those who ap- 
proached him too near ; he menaced or coaxed 
those he could not reach; he went as fast as 
horses could gallop with his cannons from 
central Italy to the extreme limits of the 
province of Milan; the promptitude of his 
movements seemed to render him present every 
where. England menaced him on the coasts, 
and could not be seized in her vessels. Austria 
sent fresh battalions against him, and confided 
them to generals of tried ability ; and he had 
only an army which exhausted itself by the 
victories he won. And in doing all this, was 
he, at least, assured of the duration of his 
power, and free to execute the combinations of 
his genius? No—he was not assured of the 
one, not free to execute the other. At Paris, 
intrigues were formed against him ; the revolu- 
tionary government, which he saved on the 
13th ’' Vendemiaire, feared and hated him ; 
the violent republicans distrusted and de- 
nounced him ; jealous rivals criticised each of 
his operations; the dishonest commissariat 
officers, whom he punished for robbing his 
troops, spread reports against him, and made 
the ministerial officer adjourn, change, thwart 
the measures he required to be adopted. 


Under the influence of his’ enemies, plans 
completely drawn up were sent to him 
from Paris, and he was ordered to execute 
them. He was ordered to establish republics 
at Rome, Naples, Florence, and Turin, when 
he was obliged to endeavour to soothe those 
secondary enemies, in order to continue the 
conflict with Austria. The Directory, not 
content with not sending him the succours he 
needed, or sending them incomplete, or at an 
inopportune moment—not content with giving 
him instructions which, if acted on, would have 
caused his ruin—did more: it placed over him, 
under the name of commissioners of the govern- 
ment, spies who were constantly occupied in 
finding cause of suspicion in his orders, and in 
thwarting his movements. It was in the 
midst of these extraordinary difficulties, and 
with his authority embarrassed and menaced, 
that General Bonaparte, by his sole genius, and 
by the heroism and enthusiastic fidelity of his 
army, achieved those results which have immor- 
talized his name. He strove against the hosti- 
lity by which he was assailed, and at length he 
obtained respites, which enabled him to combat 
and to triumph. And then, victory adding to 
his prestige, he defied his enemies. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
this extraordinary man, obliged to make somany 
efforts, was gloomy, full of gravity, oppressed by 
lugubrious ideas. On the contrary, he was gay, 
smiling, found time for amusements, conversed 
with men of science and artists, visited the thea- 
tres, occupied himself with every thing that 
passed in his army, wrote sentimental tales to 
the Directory, and kept an eye on all that was 
passing in Europe. One of these sentimental 
tales is in a despatch to the Directory, dated 
Milan, 18th June, 1796.* 

Such a pretty story may seem sadly out of 
place amongst details of a sanguinary fight ; 
but Bonaparte knew that such tales please the 
women, and at Paris women are more powerful 
than any where else. 

At the moment at which the first volume of 
the “Correspondence” concludes, Corsica had 
been taken from the English ; Rome, Naples, 





* “ At St. George, near Mantua, there was a convent; 
the nuns fled from fear of the cannon. Our soldiers 
rushed in : : heard cries ; and in a dirty cell, in a dirty 
court-yard, they found a young woman, apparently 
about twenty-two years of age, seated with her hands 
chained together. She begged for life. Her chains 
were broken. She had been four years in that horrible 
place, and her crime was—having desired to escape 
from the convent, to follow in the country, and at the 
age of love, the dictates of her heart! Our grena- 
diers took great care of her; but she was frightened 
lest her tyrants should return. She begged to be 
allowed to breathe the pure air, but was told that a8 
the battle was raging it would be dangerous to do s0: 
‘Ah!’ said she, ‘to stop here is to die!’” 
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Florence, &c., had made alliances or truces 
with the French Republic ; Genoa was secured 
to France ; Venice was afraid to declare against 
her; Piedmont was entirely occupied; the 

vince of Milan no longer belonged to Aus- 
tria; Mantua alone held out. Five armies had 
been destroyed—one of Colli, two of Beaulieu, 
and two of Wurmser. General Bonaparte was 
menacing the invasion of the Tyrol, of which 
he had already taken the heights. 

And yet we cannot say that this first volume 
is destined to make the glory of Napoleon 
Bonaparte greater or brighter. It is possible 
that in Europe, where public opinion has been 
often hostile to him, many prejudices, doubts, 
and accusations will be dissipated by it, and 
that it will cause judgments more in conformity 
with justice and truth to be passed on him. 
But will it produce the effect that was expected 
from it in France, where admiration of the man 
has assumed the proportions of a sort of wor- 
ship? That may be doubted. For what clearly 
results from this volume is a proof of the power 
of Bonaparte’s mind and will, and the greatness 
of his genius; but there is nothing in it to 
startle, astonish, dazzle, as in a man of more than 
mortal mould. 

For this reason it is not easy to make cita- 
tions of letters in the volume before us, as we 
could have wished to do. None of the letters, 
taken apart, are at allextraordinary, orcalculated 
to create an impression. All are simple, clear, 
and speak the true language of command. But 
in none do we find the traits which might have 
been expected from a grand, magnificent, all- 
powerful mind, The fact is, that Bonaparte 
had something else to do than to try to astonish 
or to please by brilliant arrangements of words : 
he had to accomplish a great task—to manceuvre 
troops—to fight battles—to settle commissariat 
accounts, And in doing those things he only 
said what they required to be said—nothing 
more, nothing less. The splendid plenitude of 
such a correspondent, therefore, is spread 
through the generality of what he does, through 
the multiplicity of details, and of things which 
he has in hand at once: he never stops to 
produce an effect on any particular thing. To 
cite portions of his correspondence would not 
give a just idea of it ; it must be considered as 
a whole. And what is particularly strange, 
even in the rare circumstances in which the 
powerful faculties of his nature were all applied 
to a special obstacle—even then he cannot be 
appreciated by a simplicitation of what he said 
or wrote ; for though what he wrote or said 
may have been admirably appropriated to a 
temporary situation, an accidental state of 
things, it cannot be explained without a long 
commentary. The Moniteur Universel of Paris 


has thought fit to quote some of the documents 
in this volume, and it has chosen them more or 
less well; but, for the reasons mentioned, its 
quotations have caused great disappointment to 
the public. None of the letters of Napoleon 
Bonaparte does credit to his genius: that 
genius is only revealed by the continuation of 
its action. Statesmen, historians, and especially 
soldiers, will alone find pleasure and profit in 
following him through his various operations ; 
but they will take good care not to see him 
only in some fragments of his correspondence. 
In their eyes, in fact, the man will stand fully 
revealed in all his greatness, where for ordinary 
readers he will appear not at all brilliant. An 
insignificant movement of troops, an administra- 
tive measure of no great importance, a com- 
pliment drawn up in vulgar terms addressed to 
a prince in a moment of crisis; that is what 
reveals to the observer, prepared by a general 
study of the subject, the genius of the man— 
his prodigious strategic movements, his deep and 
profound glance as a great financier, his poli- 
tical skill, which allows nothing to escape him 
as regards the dispositions of his adversaries. 

Assuredly the genius of the man will not be 
doubtful for any one who may run through 
this volume of his correspondence ; and it may 
give them who read it a clearer and truer un- 
derstanding of the essence of genius, which is 
perhaps only supreme good sense always acting, 
never intermittent. But to demonstrate once 
again the truth that Napoleon Bonaparte was 
a veritable man of genius, is not to render a 
very great service to the memory of the founder 
of the last dynasty of France. 

The sentiment of France for this exceptional 
being is not simply admiration of his intellec- 
tual power ; it consists, also, of a deep and pro- 
found respect for the elevation of his moral 
character. But we cannot deny that in this 
first volume Napoleon Bonaparte does not dis- 
play the sovereign attribute of lofty and pro- 
found morality, without which there is no 
veritable grandeur ; for without it the man who 
is master of the destinies of his fellow-creatures, 
is not in co-operation with the designs of Provi- 
dence on the fate of societies. 

In this first volume Napoleon Bonaparte acts 
with cunning towards the Directory ; he acts 
cunningly towards the Italian princes with 
whom he contracts treaties of peace ; he acts 
cunningly towards the populations to whom he 
promised liberty.* He had only one sincere 





* We may mention three instances of his want of 
honesty. After having defeated the Piedmontese 
army he consented to an armistice, on the condition 
that three fortified places, Ceva, Alexandria, and Coni, 
should be given up to him, with, however, the express 
and formal understanding, that if peace were not con- 
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and serious object, and that was to gain vic- 
tories, and so promote his own fortune. It is 
true that he did not oppress, and that he 
did not deceive with really malevolent inten- 
tions; he was too clever so to fall from his 
heroic grandeur. But it cannot be said that 
he preserved himself from this excess of evil 
by any other sentiment than that of pro- 
found calculation. Right has been said to 
have two sides like a coin: on the principal 
side is moral good, on the reverse utility. It 
may be maintained, without injustice, that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte never regarded right except 
by its utility. This is perfectly inexcusable ; 
for with his marvellous mind he knew that 
above self-interest are virtues which are as the 
august guardians of human kind. He knew 
it ; and when he spoke to common soldiers, or 
simple-minded men of science—to those who do 
not suspect the selfishness or the calculation of 
politicians—he employed the magnificent lan- 
guage of the superior and primordial sentiments 
of civilisation. 

It would be unjust, however, to insist more 
or. the insufficiency of the moral sense in Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. However great a man — 
be, he does not wholly escape from the epoch 
which he is destined todominate. An eminent 
American, Channing, calls great men “men- 
multitudes ;” meaning thereby that they are 
the personation of an entire people, and make it 
act as if they were its soul. This does not 
prevent the sovereign actors of humanity from 





cluded they should be restored. Yet he wrote to the 
Directory (his letter, dated 26th April, 1796, is in the 
volume before us), “ If you do not grant peace J will 
keep possession of these fortified places, and will march on 
Turin, . . . . . « « As to the conditions of 
peace with Sardinia, you may dictate what you please, 
since I have + of the fortresses.” The second 
instance is the armistice concluded with the Pope, 
In spite of that armistice he wrote to the Directory to 
suggest that it should insist on having added to it a 
clause which would, at a future period, enable the 
French to take advantage of the Pope’s weakness, in 
order to wrest from him the legation of Bologna and 
the district of Ancona. The third case is that, on the 
26th August, 1796, he wrote to the Grand Duke of 
‘Tuscany to declare, that “ His Royal Highness, in diffi- 
cult circumstances, had given unequivocal proofs of 
attachment to France, that he was profoundly grateful 
to his,” &c.; yet that on the very same day he wrote to 
the French minister at Tuscany to say, “ Dissimulate 
with the Grand Duke; if he acts ill, he shall be paid 
off. Such people as he need not be feared!” 


being free from imperfection. They ave what 
an epoch is, only they are so with more power 
of good than of evil ; but of the evil itself they 
remain the representative, though in them that 
evil is weakened. Sprung up in an epoch 
which had made a great abuse of ideas and of 
violence, and at the moment at which ideas, 
disappointed and deceived, gave way to scepti- 
cism, and violence degenerated into intrigues ; 
surrounded by a generation ignorant, fatigued, 
distracted, a plaything of revolutions without 
any other results than ruins—Napoleon Bona- 
parte was not formed under the salutary in- 
fluence of society in its moral state, and of 
regular civilisation. He had left the wild 
forests of Corsica to witness the spectacle 
of a nation in which every thing was de 
stroyed, and in which nothing was regenerated. 
Uprightness of character gone, extreme avi- 
dity, pleasures, wealth, vain honours—power 
sought only because it gave immediate satis- 
faction to licentiousness, pride, cupidity—that 
was what he found in the official ranks of 
French society. But above these men, whose 
elevation was a public expiation, lived confus- 
edly, in misery and in heroism, the great people 
of the provinces of France, who waited for a 
guide, a director, a ruler. Assuredly, Napoleon 
Bonaparte did not pass through this corrupt 
and perverse society without receiving more 
than one stain. But if he employed in that 
society some of its ordinary ways of acting—if 
he at times spoke its language—if he acted 
here and there as one of its adepts—he had at 
least, as his letters prove, all the morality which 
his epoch possessed. He rose to preserve the 
French revolution from one of those tremendous 
failures in which everything falls and nothing 
survives. He rose to be the moderator of 
elements which seemed abandoned to incessant 
conflicts. He rose to plant solid institutions 
in the place of ruins—to re-establish society— 
to give to a whole people order, laws, altars, 
work, the action and the glory which pleases 
that people most. His greatness was not 4 
selfish work—it was the salvation of France ; 
and all that he did to promote that greatness 
must not be considered as the calculation and 
the effort of mere personal ambition, but as the 
execution of the will of Providence—as the 
duty of genius to an august nation. 
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Merope. A Tragedy. By Marruew Aryoip. London: Longmans, 1858. 
Oulita the Serf. A Tragedy. London: J. W. Parker, 1858. 
Andromeda, and other Poems. By Cuartes Kinestey. London: J. W. Parker, 1858. 


Tue appearance of the above Poems is, in some 
respects, a hopeful symptom of our literary con- 
dition. Each of them is written by an author 
of mark, and two by men who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in other than poetic fields. They 
altogether fortn a silent, but valuable, even if 
unconscious, protest against the characteristics 
of what we cannot but consider a vicious school 
of poetry ; and we shall give their writers credit 
for having endeayoured to serve the true inte- 
rests of art, by offering to their readers a heal- 
thier species of food than that to which they 
have lately been accustomed. Whatever may 
be the faults of the poems before us, they have, 
at least, the merit of being complete and con- 
sistent wholes, having each its beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, and evolving one portion out of 
the other by a sufficiently natural and easy 
sequence. In the next place, they are not re- 
flections, more or less thinly veiled, of the per- 
sonal experiences or mental states of their 
respective writers, but are entirely of an “ ob- 
jective” character ; and are concerned, not 
with the reproduction of individual feelings, 
but with the development of creations, which 
it has required an effort of imagination to con- 
ceive, and a distinct plan and purpose to em- 
body. In both these respects they are sharply 
distinguished from a large number of poems 
which have lately attained a popularity, war- 
ranted, we believe, neither by the value of their 
views of life, nor by their proficiency in the 
higher requirements of their art, and which are 
characterized by faults alike detrimental to pub- 
lic taste, and to the progress of poetry in general. 

As there are, doubtless, many persons who 
read both these kinds of poetry with a mixture 
of pleasure and disapproval, and yet would be 
at a loss if asked to justify their feelings by a 
reference to definite principles of criticism, it 
may be of use to draw out the contrast between 
the two schools to which we have alluded, and 
thus furnish some method of rightly estimating 
both the ends which have been aimed at by 
each, and the manner in which these ends have 
respectively been attained. 

Philosophers tell us that every work of art, 
and in fact every human production, may be 
analyzed into three separate elements, regarded 
under three different points of view—the Idea, 
the Plan, and the Execution. To the “Idea” 
belongs the ‘moral’ or ‘ urpose’ intended to 
be conveyed ; the “Plan” includes the choice 


of a story, and the machinery of narrative, 
drama, &e., by which it is to be worked out ; 
the “ Execution,” of course, comprises the lan- 
guage, style, and every other matter of detail, 
by which the Idea is ultimately brought before 
the reader. In the present self-conscious and 
critical age, the theory of art in general enter- 
tained by a poet (as distinguished from the 
“idea” of a particular work), would probably 
require to be prefixed as a fourth ingredient in 
the analysis. These elements will not, of 
course, be found existing in equal proportion in 
every work of art ; but one or other will pre- 
dominate according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
writer. One will excel in the grandeur of his 
idea ; another in the ingenuity of his machi- 
nery ; a third may have no moral lesson to 
teach—may have grasped no valuable truth of 
human nature—may show but slight cunning 
in the marshalling of his scenes or the selection 
of his incidents—but may charm us by the 
splendour of his detail, the choice of his diction, 
and the richness of his imagery. Another may 
fail in all that relates both to purpose, plot, and 
style ; while, at the same time, his theory of 
what his art requires may be as praiseworthy 
as his realization of it is inadequate. 

Poets, indeed all artists, might be roughly 
classified in virtue of the division just laid 
down, according to the greater or less promi- 
nence of either element in their works ; but 
those who have been most justly popular in all 
ages, and wear the laurel by the universal con- 
sent of mankind, may naturally be expected to 
exhibit al/ in nearly due proportion ; so that 
any such classification will mainly apply, and 
any such inquiry must be mainly confined, to 
men of somewhat lower merit, in whom the 
qualities necessary for the production of a great 
work are less happily combined than has been 
the case with the consummate masters of their 
art. Into such a general classification, then, 
as would embrace the latter, we do not intend 
to enter ; but merely to make use of it, to a 
certain extent, in forming our proposed esti- 
mate of certain writers who, with widely diffe- 
rent characteristics, are at present claiming a 
large share of public attention, and in furnish- 
ing some principles by which a reader’s judg- 
ment may be assisted in comparing them 
together. 

To this end it is, of course, necessary to de- 
termine which of the three elements of art is 
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most valuable, and which of them may be im- 
perfectly presented with least detriment to the 
merit of the poem. Theoretically, a leading 
idea is, no doubt, the most important ; but we 
find, as a matter of fact, that a vast number of 
readers endure the absence of one with great 
equanimity, provided the style be striking and 
brilliant, and the plan exhibit average merit. 
Conversely, an unintelligible plan, or a tho- 
roughly bad style, make a poem unreadable if 
its idea be ever so good. Still, as the test of a 
work of art is the impression it produces on 
the mind ; and as, if the idea be absent there is 
nothing to be impressed, we shall hardly be 
wrong in concluding that, of the three possible 
defects we have implied, the want of a leading 
purpose is the most fatal ; and that, of two 
works, that one ought to be preferred which, 
having a sufficient clearness of structure, and a 
sufficient finish of execution, excels the other 
in the worthiness of the idea it embodies. 

If we look at the two schools of poetry respec- 
tively represented by Mr. Arnold and Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith, we shall see how the foregoing 
principles may apply. Mr. Arnold, as we learn 
both from his theory and his practice, aims defi- 
nitely either at a moral purpose, or at the delinea- 
tion of some interesting and impressive action ; 
while the writers of the “ spasmodic” school are 
chiefly remarkable for excelling in the orna- 
ments of poetry—in richness of metaphor, and 
exuberance of natural description. With a poet 
of the former class (in his best state, bien 
entendu) his subject is every thing; and the 
brilliancy of the style in which it is conveyed 
is a matter of secondary importance. Not that 
he will necessarily fail in the latter point ; only 
he will keep it in its proper place, and not allow 
it to engross an undue share of the reader's at- 
tention. Hence, his good things are never so 
good as in their proper places ; deriving, as they 
do, their chief beauty from their fitness, and 
from the manner in which they satisfy a pre- 
viously roused expectation, they lose their pro- 
priety when selected as “ beauties,” and cease 
to sparkle when deprived of their setting. 
With a poet of the latter class—if we may 
judge from some recent specimens—the style is 
every thing, the subject hardly any thing. 
Curiosity is roused by an incessant play of 
beautiful images, as quickly varying as the bits 
of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope ; and pas- 
sage after passage will occur which, if read 
aloud without reference to the context, will 
probably excite expressions of unbounded admi- 
ration. Unfortunately, like the architectural 
peculiarities of Gray’s manor-house, they too 
often prove 

“ Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 


We lose sight of the principal idea in the mul- 
titude and richness of its decorations ; it sinks, 
like Tarpeia, under the weight of its ornaments, 
and no total impression is produced upon the 
mind. Horace has described a poet of this sort 
with his usual accuracy :— 

“Tneeptis gravibus plerumque et magna professis 

Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 

Assuitur pannus ; quum lucus et ara Diane 

Et properantis aque per amcenos ambitus agros 

Aut flumen Rhenum aut pluvius describitur arcus; 

Sed non nunc erat his locus. 2 

Emilium circa ludum faber unus et ungues 

Exprimet, et molles imitabitur wre eapillos ; 

Infelix operis summéd, quia ponere totum 

Nesciet.” 

It is to this splendour of particular portions, 
that much of the popularity of Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Massey may be atiributed. Their beauti- 
ful things can be easily extracted in reviews, 
where they look just as well, if not better than 
they did in their original places. A reader is 
easily led into the fallacy of believing that a 
poem which contains so many good passages 
must itself be good, and is disappointed to find 
that the source of these golden eggs is, after all, 
a goose. These writers seem to forget that a 
poem is a work of art, and composed of parts 
mutually conspiring to a single end ; and that 
the attention which these attract separately, 
is any thing but a proof of their virtue in com- 
bination :— 

——“tantum series juncturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris.” 

It is no proof of a high organization to suffer 
dismemberment without loss of vitality. A 
polypus may be divided over and over again, 
and all his functions will be present in every 
part of him; but the limb of a higher and 
more complex animal is meaningless and pur- 
poseless, when severed from its organic sys- 
tem. In Mr. Smith’s recent volume of City 
Poems, there is only one, “Glasgow,” which is 
not liable to the objections we have noted. A 
Boy's Poem, which we have re-read since writing 
the preceding sentence, begins, indeed, with 
some appearance of purpose ; but the writer 
loses himself in imagery and description, and, 
towards the end, grows utterly vague and iuco- 
herent. It is true that both this writer and 
Mr. Massey are born poets, and have the gift 
of expression to a degree far surpassing many 
of those whom, on the whole, we should con- 
sider their superiors. They have a sort of irri- 
tability of fancy, which makes their detached 
thoughts terse and striking, and will no doubt 
cause them to be opened again and again for 
the sake of their metaphors and similes. But 
this is not enough. We doubt whether a single 
one of all their numerous readers has ever re 
read either deliberately a second time, for the 
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sake of reproducing a general impression which 
he had derived from the first perusal. They 
are good as far as they go; but that is not far. 
They resemble, in truth, those painters who are 
only remarkable for what is called their “touch, 
and who cultivate this, till they attain a fatal 
facility, which gradually dwarfs their higher 
gifts of thought and feeling. Every one who 
has attended to pictures, knows what is meant 
by “touch.” It is a certain knack of crisp 
decisiveness in putting pencil or brush to paper, 
which often exists as a natural gift, like a fine 
musical voice, and is, perhaps, never found in 
full perfection without some such original talent, 
but which may, to a great extent, be acquired 
by assiduous practice. Such cleverness of exe- 
cution is, with many persons, the whole art of 
painting ; but others know that it may, so to 
speak, be “turned out by the yard.” It may 
coexist with a thoroughly commonplace mind, 
and with a debased taste in subjects, and if ex- 
clusively indulged in, without an attempt to 
foster higher qualities, must degenerate into 
what is known as “mannerism ;” nor is its 
absence any proof that the essential character- 
istics of a great artist are also wanting.* 
And mannerism is the result to which the 
practice of the spasmodic school is inevitably 
tending. There is a want of serious purpose 
about them—a disposition toe be satisfied with 
any kind of canvas, provided it will bear 
gorgeous embroidery, which augurs ill for the 
stability of their work, or its adaptation to any 
thing but the uses of transient enjoyment. 
Their “touch” is almost perfect ; and we ap- 
preciate each beautiful simile as it rises before 
as, till the brilliancy becomes almost fatiguing, 
and we begin to inquire what the substance is 
of which the attributes have so much delighted 
us. But when we attempt to seize it, and dis- 
cover its meaning, it collapses ‘like a medusa 
taken out of the water ; we relinquish the ex- 
periment in despair ; and the severe sentence, 
quoted by Mr. Arnold from a French critic, 
almost inevitably recurs, “J? dit tout ce qwil 
veut, mais malheureusement il n’a rien a dire.” 
Those who recollect Mr. Arnold’s preface to 
his poems of 1853 (his first series), will be 
aware that his notions of poetry are diametri- 
cally opposite to the practice of the writers 
whose faults have just been mentioned. His 





* Thus, of the three principal comic illustrators of the 
present day, Doyle is much less remarkable for “ touch” 
than either Browne or Leech; but he not unfrequently 
excels both in depth and subtlety of humour. It is 
curious, also, that very few, if any, of the Preraphae- 
lites seem to have the quality in question as a natural 
gift; the “details,” for which they are so celebrated, 
appearing to be the result rather of deliberate labour, 
than of dexterous manipulation. 





ideal poem is one, the subject of which is drawn 
from a past age (and is therefore objective), 
and the treatment of which is calculated to ar- 
rest attention, not by the power of subordinate 
parts, but by the general effect it produces on 
the mind. Up to the present time, he has not 
attempted to carry out this theory on any very 
extensive scale. alder Dead, Zohrab and Rus- 
tum, and Tristram and Isewlt, appear to have 
been trials, to a certain extent, of the degree to 
which such an ideal could be realized. We 
think they are so far successful, that they en- 
tirely avoid the morbid egotism which pervades 
so much of the present subjective poetry, and 
that they certainly succeed in producing a total 
impression. Whether it is a very high or valu- 
able one is a different matter; at any rate it 
is sufficiently pleasing to induce a reader to 
recur to them, not so much for their fine pass- 
ages, as for the sake of their stories, their cha- 
racters, and their general spirit. Merope is a 
more ambitious effort in the same direction ; 
and those who wish thoroughly to understand 
the aim which its author has had in view, should 
refer to the preface of 1853, to which we have 
alluded. To revert to our division of art, Mr. 
Arnold’s design has been to represent a noble 
and interesting action, by means of Greek cha- 
racters, set in the forms of the Greek tragic 
drama ; and he has executed it in English 
blank verse, interspersed with antistrophic cho- 
ruses, after the true ancient pattern. 

There is so much to admire in Mr. Arnold’s 
tragedy, that it is with the greatest regret we 
feel ourselves alike indisposed to sympathize 
with him in the choice of his subject, and un- 
able to coincide in the reasons he assigns for 
preferring it. The poem, as we have intimated, 
shows substance and design, but it does not 
follow that these elements of success could not 
have been embodied in a Jess difficult and more 
popular form. With the strictures on much of 
our contemporary poetry, contained in the for- 
mer preface, and alluded to in the present one, 
we cordially agree, but we do not see that the 
ouly alternative is the one which Mr. Arnold 
has adopted. He may destroy the position of 
his opponents, but will not necessarily succeed 
in establishing his own. There is surely a me- 
dium between the florid subjective word paint- 
ing of the extreme romantic school, and the 
narrow classicalism of which Merope is proba- 
bly but a first instalment. 

Mr. Arnold tells us that this play is “an at- 
tempt to extend the boundaries of English liter- 
ature in the one direction in which it has not ad- 
vanced.” But we do not see that its boundaries 
require any such extension ; or, indeed, that the 
author, even admitting his poem to be entirely 
successful, has thereby extended them. It is 
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one thing to naturalize a foreign form, by 
adapting it to native subjects; it is another 
thing to transplant it in its original shape, 
devoted to subjects with which a native audi- 
ence can feel but a vague and imperfect sym- 
pathy. Frere and Byron may be said to have 
naturalized the satiric forms of Pulci; and 
Milton may be said to have preceded Mr. 
Arnold in his adoption of a Greek mould for 
Samson Agonistes ; but in neither case was the 
subject derived from the sources which supplied 
these authors with their models. A mere 
reproduction of a foreign model cannot be said 
to extend our literature, any more than a good 
translation. It is never assimilated, and any 
effect it may produce is not in virtue of its 
form, but in spite of it, and results only from 
the accidental genius of its author. Nor do we 
see how Mr. Arnold, even if he were to raise 
up a school of Greek playwrights, could be said 
to have “advanced” our literary pomerium. 
He admits (Pref. p. 38), that “Greek tragic 
forms are not, in the nature of things, the best 
tragic forms,” but “ prophecies of the improba- 
bility of dramatic success under other condi- 
tions.” Surely this is a singularly rash asser- 
tion, and one to which the whole history of 
dramatic literature offers a flat contradiction. 
What is the value of a prophecy which is falsi- 
fied by the event? Dramatic success has been 
frequently achieved under other conditions— 
conditions more suitable to modern life and ex- 
perience than any thing which the ancient stage 
can afford. And if Greek tragic forms are not 
the best, why should any one employ them ? 
The peculiarities of the Greek drama, the 
“strongly marked channels,” in which, says 
Mr. Arnold, its thought and emotion flowed, 
were the result of the peculiar circumstances 
under which it arose and continued to be 
performed. The state of public feeling under 
which a Greek drama was produced has no 
parallel in modern times ; the thing most near- 
ly approaching it would be the state of Florence 
or Rome in the fourteenth or fifteenth centu- 
ries, when a new picture by some eminent 
painter had just been finished, and was about 
to be carried in procession to the chureh it was 
destined to adorn. Plays at Athens were not 
acted all the year round, but only at the great 
festivals ; they partook of the nature of a reli- 
gious ceremony, were looked forward to with 
intense interest, and were witnessed by thous- 
ands of persons. 


The Greek theatres were vast, and open to the sky; 
the actors, masked, and in a somewhat stiff tragic 
costume, were to be regarded from a considerable 
distance : a solemn, clearly marked style of gesture, 
a sustained tone of declamation, were thus rendered 
necessary. Under these conditions, intricate by- 
play, rapid variations in the action, requiring great 


mobility, ever-changing shades of tone and gesture in 
the actor, were impossible. Broad and simple effects 
were, under these conditions, above all to be aimed 
at; a profound and clear impression was to be 
effected. Unity of plan in the action, and symmetry 
in the treatment of it, were indispensable. The action 
represented, therefore, was to be a single, rigorously 
developed action ; the masses of the composition were 
to be balanced, each bringing out the other into 
stronger and distincter relief. In the best tragedies, 
not only do the divisions of the full choral songs accu- 
rately correspond to one another, but the divisions of 
the lyrical dialogue, nay, even the divisions of the 
regular dramatic dialogue, form corresponding mem- 
bers, of which one member is the answer, the counter- 
stroke to the other; and an indescribable sense of 
distinctness and depth of impression is thus pro- 
duced.—( Preface, p. 37.) 


If an effect is to be produced by few strokes, 
they must, of course, be strong and decisive ; 
but the effectiveness which Mr. Arnold attri- 
butes to the Greek drama, arose, we imagine, 
from the genius of men who were great in spite 
of the difficult conditions of their art, and 
who would have been great under any circum- 
stances ; not in virtue of those conditions. But 
how can the adoption of such a form of art as 
this be called an “advance?” It seems 
rather a retrogression ; a wilful circumscription 
of whatever genius a writer may possess, by 
laws which were the growth of an entirely 
different state of society, and which he can 
only obey by casting from him all the mate- 
rials for rich and varied—not necessarily 
shallow—emotion which modern times afford. 
The Greeks were restricted and exelusive in 
their ideas ; their faith was simple, their modes 
of thinking and feeling were direct and unso- 
phisticated. They were perfectly satisfied with 
them as they were, and there probably existed 
in every nation, perhaps more or less through 
the whole of Greece, a community of idea 
which made the task of a poet perhaps an easier, 
certainly a very different one to what it is at 
the present day. In the last eighteen hundred 
years a whole world of thought, emotion, and 
association has grown up, which enters into 
every thing we do, say, or write; which de- 
mands an explicit recognition in literature, 
commensurate with its implicit influence in our 
daily experience, and which cannot be compre- 
hended within the ednfined limits of a Greek 
tragedy. It may be said, let the experiment 
be tried—let us see whether the concentrated 
force and simplicity of a Greek drama will not 
conquer the sympathies of English readers. 
By all means ; but it would have been as well 
at first to ascertain, whether those who are 
acquainted with the Greek drama itself enter- 
tain the same high opinion of it that Mr. Ar- 
nold seems to do. Now, putting aside the 
prejudices of school and college associations, 
is it the fact that the Greek tragedians are read 
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by scholars with any thing like the admiration 
which is felt for the masterpieces of modern 
dramatic poetry? The Gdipus Tyrannus and 
the Agamemnon may perhaps form exceptions ; 
but, after all, how many men are there in 
England who read Greek plays for their own 
sake, in the same sense as they read Shakspeare 
er Ben Jonson? Such men as Professor 
Donaldson, perhaps, may sneer at the English 
drama, for being “a speaking novel or a walk- 
ing jest-book ;” but we suspect that some 
words of the new Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, reflect far more truly the general 
feeling of educated men :—“ Quasi tragedias 
illas angustas atque artificiosas, cum fabulis 
conferas Shaksperianis, vile omnis, animorum 
omnium capacibus !” 

It is probable, too, that Mr. Arnold deceives 
himself respecting the “ ill-informed curiosity” 
which he believes to exist “on the subject of 
the so-called romantic school.” Where is the 
evidence of this curiosity? We do not deny 
that instances of it may be found. But we 
know of none, nor do we imagine that any con- 
siderable body of persons in this country is at 
all anxious to become better acquainted with 
the classical drama than it already is through 
the medium of translations. Again, if Mr. 
Arnold hopes to “create a taste by which he 
may be enjoyed,” he has placed a great obstacle 
in his own way in preserving the encumbrance 
ofachorus. That feature of the Greek drama 
was the original stem round which tragedy had 
grown up, and this fact would probably have 
preserved it even if it had ceased to excite the 
interest of the audience. But the Greek drama 
comes to us as a fully developed whole, and we 
ought to be able to form an impartial judgment 
a3 to whether the chorus contributes to the 
general effect. In certain instances it un- 
doubtedly does ; the Humenides, for example, 
would be nothing at all without its choruses ; 
and the same remark partially applies to one or 
two other plays of Aischylus and to the Bacche 
of Euripides. But Sophocles has been evidently 
Mr. Arnold’s model ; and in Sophocles, although 
the choruses have some effect in heightening the 
tragic impression, that impression is complete 
ro ewnd of them. That severity of taste, 
which forbade the introduction into the dialogue 
of highly-wrought imagery, such as we find in 
Shakspeare, and such as is really often the na- 
tural language of excited feeling, found, with the 
Greeks, a vent in the lyric character of the 
choruses. But this very concentration of orna- 
mental diction in isolated parts, seems, to a 
modern mind, to dissever them in a great mea- 
sure from the business of the play, carried on 
as it is in language much more nearly approach- 
ing that of ordinary life. They are like a ro- 


mance by the side of a history ; and, where the 
situations and dialogue show real ingenuity, the 
effect which their hints of coming misfortune 
exert on the mind is less required. And Mr. 
Arnold (as we shall show), has studied the 
irony of Sophocles to such good purpose that his 
own choruses have, in this respect, very little 
to do. Let us now look at his subject. The 
plot of Merope is nearly as follows :— 

Merope [whose husband and elder sons had been 
killed by Polyphontes] sent away and concealed her 
infant son. Polyphontes sought for him everywhere, 
and promised gold to whoever should slay him. He, 
when he grew up, laid a plan to avenge the murder of 
his father and brothers. In pursuance of this plan he 
came to king Polyphontes and asked for the promised 
gold, saying that he had slain the son of Cresphontes 
and Merope. The king ordered him to be hospitably 
entertained, intending to inquire further of him. He, 
being very tired, went to sleep, and an old man, who 
was the channel through whom the mother and son 
used to communicate, arrives at this moment in tears, 
bringing word to Merope that her son had disappeared 
from his protector’s house. Merope, believing that 
the sleeping stranger is the murderer of her son, comes 
into the guest-chamber with an axe, not knowing that 
he whom she would slay was her son: the old man 
recognised him, and withheld Merope from slaying 
him. After the recognition had taken place, Merope, 
to prepare the way for her vengeance, affected to be 
reconciled with Polyphontes. The king, overjoyed, 
celebrated a sacrifice: his guest, pretending to strike 
the sacrificial victim, slew the king, and so got back 
his father’s kingdom. 


This is a good subject, provided the author 
who chooses it has sufficient genius to make us 
forget its exclusively Greek character, and 
appeals to our feelings on the ground of our com- 
mon human nature, which assuredly will not re- 
fuse sympathy to such situations as events like 
these are likely to engender. In not only cast- 
ing his materials in a Grecian mould, but in 
selecting materials—which, though not essen- 
tially of a local character, are accidentally so 
to such a degree that even if the names were 
changed their Greek origin would still be evi- 
dent, Mr. Arnold has subjected his powers to 
a severe strain, and set them to a task of which 
a magnis tamen excidit ausis is as likely as not 
to be the only possible epitaph. He probably 
underrates the difficulty which is felt by an 
average modern reader, in bracing himself up to 
take interest in circumstances and persons so 
remote and so unfamiliar. Most writers would 
hesitate before embarking on an episode in the 
comparatively well-known history of Athens or 
Sparta ; how much courage, then, must have 
been required to grapple with the history of 
Messenia at “ the period of transition from the 
heroicand fabulous to the human and historic age 
of Greece!” But Mr. Arnold, penetrated with 
the spirit of the Greek dramatists, and resolved 
to bring their “ethos” into contact with the 
English public, has unquestionably been faith- 
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ful to his own theory in selecting the story of 
Merope for his experiment. Its incidents are 
striking, and afford scope for the exhibition of 
whatever power the writer may possess. It 
may be doubted, however, whether a strict 
adherence to the unities of place and time is 
not calculated, in this instance, to fetter the 
dramatist, and impair that concentration of 
interest which, we are told, the narrow chan- 
nels of Greek tragedy ought to produce. He 
confines himself to the single point of AZpytus’s 
enterprise to recover his kingdom, and to the 
terrible vengeance he inflicts. But, to make 
us feel that this vengeance is deserved, we re- 
quire the events which have provoked it to be 
placed before us with greater vividness than is 
possible in a mere narrative recapitulation. A 
modern French dramatist or novelist would 
probably supply this want by a first act, “separa- 
ted from the second by an interval of eighteen 
years,” or some such expedient, whereby the 
sympathies of the audience should be definitely 
enlisted on the side of the youthful avenger. 
Such a notion Mr, Arnold would doubtless view 
with the utmost contempt ; and it would, of 
course, be utterly foreign to the genius ofa Greek 
play, of which the whole story was perfectly 
well known beforehand to every one of the 
audience. But, if we are right in supposing that 
a device of the kind would add force to the 
action, the value of rules, to which so much 
must be sacrificed, becomes itself a matter of 
doubt. How far these are capable of being 
modified without entirely annulling the dis- 
tinctive character of ancient tragedy, is a ques- 
tion which involves the whole subject of “the 
unities,” and is not to be disposed of in a paren- 
thesis. At any rate, Mr. Arnold has not 
attempted to modify them, and has adhered to 
the unities with unbending precision. 

Though we are of opinion that Mr. Arnold 
has committed an error both in the kind of sub- 
ject he has chosen, and in the form into which he 
has thrown it, it cannot be denied that, with 
such intractable materials, he has succeeded to 
an extent that clearly shows the real value of 
cultivated taste and conscientious labour, and 
gives high promise of future distinction, should 
he be persuaded, on another occasion, to exert his 
powers in a manner more calculated to meet 
modern sympathy. Though, after reading the 
preface, one cannot help feeling that one is ad- 
mitted too much behind the scenes, and that 
the recipe for producing tragic effect has been 
a little too openly displayed, yet the fact that 
the characters are worked out according to 
rule, ought not to prevent our admiring them 
if they have intrinsic merit. They are, in fact, 
very human and probable, and have a certain 
individuality about them which shows that 


their creator has a real sense of some of the 
chief requirements of the dramatic art. Merope 
herself is well conceived, and there is something 
feminine in her policy as well as her character. 
Of Atpytus there is not much to be said. He 
is spirited and daring, and, in fact, the man for 
the occasion, and it is doubtful whether the 
young hero of a play need be any thing more, 
Mr. Arnold has done right to represent Poly- 
phontes as a mixed character. Total vileness 
can excite no feeling but mere abhorrence, and 
the wish to see it put out of the way with all 
convenient speed. But Polyphontes has his 
redeeming points, and the exhibition of them, 
in his dialogues with Merope, is one of the 
cleverest parts of the book. His punishment, 
though deserved, is beheld not without some 
portion of that “pity” which it is partly the 
office of tragedy to call forth. 

Independently of his conception of the cha- 
racters as wholes, Mr. Arnold shows great merit 
in the vigour with which he sustains them and 
pits them against one another. Such an excel- 
lence as this would have been keenly appreciated 
by a Greek audience, who listened, no doubt, to 
the terse argument of a stichomythic dialogue 
well kept up, with as eager an interest, and as 
lively a ovveoig as that with which they pursued 
the course of a trial before the dicasts, or anti- 
cipated the turns of a popular rhetorician. A 
dialogue in a Greek play is like a personified 
antithesis ; and certain Thucydidean summa- 
ries, or a debate such as the Melian confer- 
ence are specimens of the same national habits 
and temper. This characteristic Mr. Arnold 
has skilfully preserved. Commonly enough 
one character swallows up the rest, which only 
serve as foils to set off the cleverness of his re- 
plies and the propriety of his views. Shak- 
speare is one of the few dramatists whom we 
read like an actual debate on a practical sub- 
ject, and with whom we are always of the 
opinion of the last speaker. It is a great virtue 
to have no men of straw. Mr. Arnold has this 
merit to a very great extent, and we give him 
all the credit he deserves ; for it is not a com- 
mon one. Polyphontes, for instance, has a great 
deal to say for himself—till we hear Merope. 
Merope has a great deal to say—till we hear 
Epytus. The following extract will show both 
Mr. Arnold’s general power, and the special 
characteristic to which we have alluded. Me- 
rope is dissuading A2pytus from what she consi- 
ders a rash attempt :— 


MEROPE. 
O thou long-lost, long seen in dreams alone, 
But now seen face to face, my only child! 
Why wilt thou fly to lose as soon as found 
My new-won treasure, thy beloved life? 
Or how expectest not to lose, who com’st 
With such slight means to cope with such a foe? 
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Thine enemy thou know’st not, nor his strength. 
The stroke thou purposest is desperate, rash— 
Yet grant that it succeeds ;—thou hast behind 
The stricken king a second enemy r 
Scarce dangerous less than him, the Dorian lords. 
These are not now the savage band who erst 
Follow’d thy father from their northern hills, 
Mere ruthless and uncounsell’d tools of war, 
Good to obey, without a leader nought. _ : 
Their chief hath train’d them, made them like himself, 
ious, men of iron, watchful, firm, : 

inst surprise and sudden panic proof: 
Theis — fall’n, these will not flinch, but band 
To keep their master’s power: thou wilt find 
Behind his corpse their hedge of serried spears. 
But, to match these, thou hast the people’s love. 
On what a reed, my child, thou leanest there! 
Knowest thou not how timorous, how unsure, 
How useless an ally a people is 
Against the one and certain arm of power? 
Thy father perish’d in this people’s cause, 
Perish’d before their eyes, yet no man stirr’d : 
For years, his widow, in their sight I stand, 
A never-changing index to revenge— 
What help, what vengeance, at their hands have 1?— 
At least, if thou wilt trust them, try them first : 
Against the King himself array the host 
Thou countest on to back thee ’gainst his lords : 
First rally the Messenians to thy cause, 
Give them cohesion, purpose, and resolve, 
Marshal them to an army—then advance, 
Then try the issue; and not, rushing on 
Single and friendless, throw to certain death 
That dear-belov’d, that young, that gracious head. 
Be guided, O my son! spurn counsel not: 
For know thou this, a violent heart hath been 
Fatal to all the race of Hercules. 


THE CHORUS. 


With sage experience she speaks; and thou, 
0 £pytus, weigh well her counsel given, 
£PYTUS. 

Ill counsel, in my judgment, gives she here, 
Maidens, and reads experience much amiss ; 
Discrediting the succour which our cause 
Might from the people draw, if rightly us’d: 
Advising us a course which would, indeed, 
If followed, make their succour slack and null. 
A people is no army, train’d to fight, 
A passive engine, at their general's will ; 
And, if so us’d, proves, as thou say’st, unsure. 
A people, like a common man, is dull, 
{s lifeless, while its heart remains untouch’d : 
A fool can drive it, and a fly may scare: 
When it admires and loves, its heart awakes ; 
Then irresistibly it lives, it works: 
A people, then, is an ally indeed ; 
It is ten thousand fiery wills in one. 
Now I, if I invite them to run risk 
Of life for my advantage, and myself, 
Who chiefly profit, ran no more than they— 
How shall I rouse their love, their ardour so? 
But, if some signal, unassisted stroke, 
Dealt at my own sole risk, before their eyes, 
Announces me their rightful prince return’d— 
The undegenerate blood of Hereules— 
The daring claimant of a perilous throne— 

ow might not such a sight as this revive 
Their loyal passion tow’rd my father’s house ? 
Electrify their hearts ? make them no more 
A craven mob, but a devouring fire ? 

en might I use them, then, for one who thus 
Spares not himself, themselves they will not spare. 
ply, had but one daring soul stood forth 





To rally them and lead them to revenge, 
When my great father fell, they had replied :— 
Alas! our foe alone stood forward then. 
And thou, my mother, hadst thou made a sign— 
Hadst thou, from thy forlorn and captive state 
Of widowhood in these polluted halls, 
Thy prison-house, rais’d one imploring ery— 
Who knows but that avengers thou hadst found ? 
But mute thou sat’st, and each Messenian heart 
In thy despondency desponded too. 
Enough of this!—though not a finger stir 
To succour me in my extremest need ; 
Though all free spirits in this land be dead, 
And only slaves and tyrants left alive— 
Yet for me, mother, I had liefer die 
On native ground, than drag the tedious hours 
Of a protected exile any more. 
Hate, duty, interest, passion call one way: 
Here stand I now, and the attempt shall be. 

THE CHORUS, 


Prudence is on the other side; but deeds 
Condemn’d by prudence have sometimes gone well. 


The conduct of the play is, on the whole, 
judicious, and Mr. Arnold has probably selected 
the most effective version of the story. He 
shows so much vigour elsewhere, that the weak- 
ness of the chief scene, where Merope is on 
the point of killing her son (mistaking him for 
his supposed murderer), is probably intentional. 
Mr. Arnold perhaps thought that if this pas- 
sage—in which a little spasmodic infusion 
would have been allowable if anywhere—had 
been worked up to its utmost height, the 
remainder of the play would fall comparatively 
flat. For fear therefore of producing an anti- 
climax, he has, we imagine, concentrated his 
power on the latter part (out of which, by the 
way, our extract is taken) ; and has certainly 
succeeded in keeping up the interest to the end, 
though not without sacrificing much which we 
are sorry to lose. 

Among the best scenes may be mentioned 
the one between Merope and Polyphontes, when 
the assassination of the latter has been deter- 
mined on, and is known to Merope and the 
audience. Mr, Arnold has here imitated, and 
not altogether unsuccessfully, the irony of 
Sophocles, which consists in exhibiting the 
contrast of imaginary security with real peril— 
the spirit which is expressed in the words of 
Scripture, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee—and which is of course well 
calculated to rouse the sympathy and terror of 
the spectator to the height which the action 
requires. 

The style throughout is forcible and clear, 
and does not contain a word too much. There 
is indeed in many passages, and especially in 
the choruses, so evident a mimicry of the ellip- 
tical Greek manner, that one is inclined to 
wonder that the author did not relieve his feel- 
ings by writing in Greek altogether. But, short 
of this, there are lines of admirable terseness 
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and point, and maxims, or yywuas, which show 
that the Greek dramatists have not been read 
in vain. For the reasons we have mentioned 
in an earlier portion of these remarks, it is al- 
most impossible to separate these from the text 
in which they occur, and, knowing by experience 
that they lose half their effect when read alone, 
we refrain from extracting them. We are un- 
able to feel that admiration for the choruses 
which we have heard many persons express. 
We believe them, certainly, to reflect faithfully 
the spirit of the poems which they imitate, but 
far less power seems to be required for such 
work than for the real development of character 
and situation, and the result is also less worth 
having. The chorus, however, at p. 112, “O 
Son and Mother,” is so thoroughly Greek in 
spirit, and so beautiful in itself, that we pay it 
the tribute of an admiration which we scarcely 
believe to be well-founded. 

We conclude, by expressing our conviction 
that this play is an example of great power, 
great cultivation, and great industry bestowed 
upon a comparatively unworthy object. We 
may say, it is true, maleriam superavit opus ; 
and the uniform finish and solidity of workman- 
ship will often produce a result, which, on the 
whole, is not to be despised, though we may wish 
that the form and original substance had been 
different. We have derived so much pleasure 
from Mr. Arnold’s other poems, and indeed 
from many parts of this, and we feel so much 
indebted to him for his true conception of art 
in general, in an age too careless of such mat- 


- ters, that any failure in the mode or materials 


by which he carries it out, is doubly to be de- 
plored. Corruptio optimi pessima. Mr. Arnold 
is now in a position in which both his precept 
and his practice may have a decided effect on 
the views and productions of a younger genera- 
tion. All who are interested in his own pro- 
gress, in his influence on public taste, or in the 
welfare of his University in general, will look 
with just anxiety to the next occasion of his 


appearance. 


Thé author of Friends in Council, whenever 
he chooses to appear before the public, must 
always command a respectful and attentive 
audience. In the present superabundant over- 
flow of subjective lyrical poetry, or of poetry 
which, though invested with a dramatic exte- 
rior, no dramatic substance, and is 
bat the reflex of an egotism which a form, 
apparently the most adverse to its expression, 
eannot succeed in stifling—we welcome any 
poem of a really dramatic character as a sign of 
some tendency towards 4 more wholesome state 
of things, or, at any rate, as a symptom of dis- 
satisfaction with the existing condition of 


poetry. Whether, as has been asserted, such 
an attempt is in its nature hopeless; whether 
the age in which we live has lost its apprecia- 
tion of the drama in general, and can endure 
to see itself “set to music” in no other than a 
lyrical form, is a highly interesting question, 
but one which we must be content to reserve 
for future consideration. It may perhaps be 
urged that this question ought to be answered 
in the negative, before we presume to depreciate 
the school of lyrical writers on which we have 
animadyerted ‘in the earlier portion of this 
article, Admitting, however, that no other 
than lyrical poetry has just now much chance of 
success—a proposition which we venture to 
think extremely disputable—this does not 
prove that a critic is bound to swim with the 
stream, and to second the deterioration of pub- 
lic taste, by endorsing it with the verdict of his 
deliberate approval. He may wait for the re- 
action which he hopes must one day ensue}; 
but, if he is true to his convictions, he ought to 
forward that reaction by every means in his 
power, and lose no opportunity of encouraging 
those who show any likelihood of advancing 
such a consummation. 

In this point of view, Mr. Helps’s tragedy 
deserves to be received with a commendation 
which it is, we fear, unlikely to receive on other 
grounds than those of the goodness of its 
poetic aim. We esteem Rudyerd and Win- 
stanley because an Eddystone lighthouse was 
wanted, and they each did their best to build 
one ; but we esteem them rather as well-inten- 
tioned men than as skilful engineers. Zsteem, 
it is to be feared, will be the deepest feeling 
which this tragedy will be likely to excite as 
regards its author, whose intention is much 
better than his execution. Qualities of mind, 
which in an essayist or a politician deservedly 
rouse lasting admiration, cause a much weaker 
feeling when they are taken out of their usual 
sphere of exercise, and employed on alien sub- 
jects. It has often been remarked at the bar, 
that an advocate, who, from the impartiality of 
his mind, was unable to espouse the cause 
of his client with the requisite fervour, proved 
for that very reason an excellent judge. The 
converse also is true; and a writer who has 
directed his attention more to the critical than 
the creative sidé of affairs, and has been ac- 
customed to view human life with the tolerant 
eye of a judicious and not toosanguine reformer, 
is to a certain extent incapacitated for the 
narrower aspect of things through which alone 
success seems possible to any but first-rate 
imaginations. None but minds of the very 
highest order of poetic genius can afford to be 
at once general and special, and to lavish equal 
pains on every part of their work, because the 
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exuberance of their power enables them to 
succeed in every essential particular. A vast 
building can afford to dispense with a central 
tower if its whole mass rises indisputably and 
conspicuously above all circumjacent objects. 
But a humbler structure must rely for the 
production of its effect, upon the prominence 
given tosome one particular portion. Now, Mr. 
Helps’s tragedy is devel throughout ; but the 
elevation attained is in no case a high one. A 
certain kind of power is perceptible, but it is 
meditative rather than impulsive ; the speeches 
of the characters seem more like the result of 
their previous reflections than the natural pro- 
duct of the circumstances in which they are 
placed. ‘ They do not find, but bring.” Mr. 
Helps has not called his work “a dramatic 
poem,” but he has come very near to that form 
of composition in practice. A dramatic poem 
which exhibits character and some degree of 
action, is better than one which only pretends 
to be a drama: but it is still inferior to a 
drama, properly so called, for it cannot be acted. 
This may seem a very vulgar test ; but, at any 
rate, the production of a play which can be 
both seen and read with pleasure is an exces- 
sively difficult task, and one worthy the efforts 
of the highest genius. Shakspeare is often much 
too difficult for an audience to follow, but then 
he has something for every body. 

“ Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem Etwas bringen, 

Und jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus,” 
Mr. Helps’s play is interesting as a story, and 
there is plenty of action in it; but there isa 
want of force, fire, and passion, and the passages, 
which are best as poetry, are such as would be 
too apt to fly over the heads of his hearers. 

The relation of master and serf in Russia is 
one which ought to furnish materials for tragic 
effect. The author has no doubt faithfully 
represented it as regards local colour ; while his 
incidents are such as may be well conceived to 
have happened in such a state of society as is 
now said to be passing away. 

We give the dramatis persone as the easiest 
means of making the plot intelligible :— 

Tae Emperor or Russta. 

Count EpGar Von STRAUBENHEIM. 

Baron Griisner, Minister of Police. 

Prixce Laxskor, a Boyard Noble. 

Ermouai, Secretary to Count von STRAUBENHEIM. 

Vasitt ANprovitca, Steward to Prince LANsKOF. 

Mircuka, Executioner in the household of Prince 
LanskorF. 

Nicnotas Poveatonor, always called the “ Swat 
Wise Man,” a Dwarf in the household of Prince 
LaNskoF. 

Sreran Apottonovitcu, a Serf of Count von 
SrRAUBENHEIM’s. 

Marpart Kuatrovircn, a Steward on one of the 


Count’s estates. 
The Gevernor of a Russian Province, 
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Tue Princess Marte Zeozia LansKor, Daughter 
of Prixce Lanskor. 

Ovtita, a Serf belonging to the Prince. 

Spies, Peasants, and Attendants, 


Time, the beginning of the 19th century. 

The Count von Straubenheim is a scholar, 
with views about social amelioration which have 
made the minister of police his deadly foe. He 
is engaged to marry the Princess Marie, but 
has fallen in love with Oulita, who is a beauti- 
ful girl, and an excellent singer, during a visit 
to Moscow. On going to Prince Lanskof's he 
discovers her to be the personal attendant of 
his betrothed. He dresses up Stépan as a Jew, 
and instructs him to comé and purchase her as 
if for the Petersburg theatre. A trial of her 
powers is given, but disobeying the princess, 
who has ordered her to disguise her excellence, 
she sings her best. A quarrel ensues, and 
Oulita is ordered to be flogged. To save her, 
the count, who has gained over Ermolai (once 
a spy of the police) to his interests, persuades 
him to set fire to the chateau, intending to 
escape with Oulita in the confusion. Mitchka, 
in attempting to frustrate this plan, is killed 
by Von Straubenheim; Oulita gets safe to 
St. Petersburg, where she is placed in honour- 
able concealment by the count, who visits her 
secretly. Complaint has, however, been made 
to the emperor; Oulita feels that her lover is 
in danger, and resolves to save him by return- 
ing to her servitude, and enlisting on his behalf 
the princess, who, though her intended mar- 
riage was one of convenance, happens to have 
fallen in love with her betrothed. This expe- 
dient is useless, for the count is immediately 
afterwards arrested and sentenced to Siberia ; 
but Oulita, undistouraged by her first failure, 
forces her way to the emperor, and pérsuades 
him to forgive Von Straubenheim, on condition 
of his fulfilling his matrimonial engagement. 
In company with the latter, she overtakes 
the exiles, who have already set off; but the 
count refuses the condition, hoping one day 
to be able to claim Oulita for his wife. Asa 
last means of smoothing the path before him, 
she takes poison and dies ; but her self-sacrifice 
is in vain, and Von Straubenheim prefers 
Siberia with the memory of Oulita, to St. 
Petersburg with the presence of the princess. 

This story is, as will be seen, by no means 
without its attraction, and we can add that the 
characters are evidently studied with care, and 
leave a distinct impression on the mind. Ou- 
lita herself is sufficiently charming to justify 
(in a play) the arson and homicide which are 
committed for her sake; in fact, charming 
enough to have suggested even more forcible 
measures. It is in this respect that the tragedy 
seems to us to fail in power. The author has 
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made the count too passive and philosophic to 
excite a strong interest : he has Hamlet’s weak- 
nesses without Hamlet’s excuses. Under his 
circumstances, some men would be ready to 
effect a social revolution for the sake of gratify- 
ing their affections, and would consider the ex- 
tinction of a wretch like Mitchka, and the con- 
flagration of a wing of a chateau (afterwards 
paid for), a very minor step in the progress of 
their enterprise. We are unable to judge 
whether the aspect of serf life in Russia has 
been in all respects faithfully portrayed ; but a 
heightening of its more repulsive features would 
have certainly added impressiveness to the 
picture. It is also doubtful whether readers 
will be altogether satisfied with Mr. Helps’s 
style. There are few, if any, brilliant passages, 
and the metre seems throughout faulty, whether 
from a desire to avoid an appearance of tov 
great elaboration, or from want of musical ear, 
we cannot say. But it does not read pleasantly 
or smoothly, and many parts are nothing more 
that metrical prose. The passage containing 
the interview of Oulita with the emperor (pp. 
164-170), and which is too long for extract, is 
an average specimen of Mr. Helps’s manner. 
Its arguments are very clear and logical ; but 
we would ask those who have read it, whether it 
is adapted to persuade an emperor, and whether 
it is the language which would be used by a 
woman pleading for the safety of her lover ? 

We cannot say, in conclusion, that this book 
will increase the reputation of the author of 
Friends in Council. We would much rather 
see Mr. Helps’s opinion of other dramatists, 
which we are certain would be just and sound, 
than such an attempt as this to compete with 
them. We can imagine his writing graceful 
meditative poems, such as those by which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold first became favourably known 
to the world. But the songs in the volume 
before us are remarkable for the absence of that 
peculiar lightness and verve which constitutes 
the merit of such productions, as the scenes are 
for their want of energy. Mr, Helps’s Pegasus 
is well-shaped and well-groomed, but he has not 
the full-blooded vivacity of the genuine drama- 
tic animal. He is tame, and comparatively 
thin, and, though he ambles pleasantly enough, 
seems to have undergone the now popular pro- 
cess of Rarey-fication. 


It was not without some surprise that we 
found Andromeda to be a poem as classical in 
its nature as its name would naturally have led 
us to expect. Good as Mr. Kingsley’s scholar- 
ship undoubtedly is, and liberal as his cultiva- 
tion has at all times shown itself, a purely 
classical poem was about the last thing to be 
looked for from a writer of his literary tastes 


and social sympathies. He has so uniformly 
subordinated his productions to some moral 
purpose, not only implicitly, but with set 
design and frequently with professed application ; 
has so often seemed to convey the lesson, that 
all that is beautiful in art or literature is but 
a mean and not an end, and that the aim of 
our endeavours in either should be something 
practical and earnest, and capable of immediate 
reference to our actual life, and the work which 
lies before us—that the announcement of 
Andromeda prepared us to receive an allegory 
or a parable, whether serious or playful, rather 
than a simple narrative poem. Some of Mr. 
Kingsley’s previous titles would almost warrant 
such an inference. Phaethon is an old classical 
fable, not unconnected with Mr. Kingsley’s 
pet element of water ; but the modern Phaethon 
is a Platonic dialogue on Pantheism. . Glaucus 
is an old classical fable also of a marine charac- 
ter ; but the modern Glaucus tells us of scien- 
tific wonders, and does not trouble himself 
about Scylla. Andromeda is also an old 
classical fable not less aqueous ; and we were not 
sure that the modern Andromeda might not 
prove allegorical, and be intended as a palinode, 
warning young ladies against allowing the 
Study of Actinia, and other fascinating sea- 
monsters, to encroach on the time allotted to 
district visiting. These apprehensions have 
proved groundless, and Mr. Kingsley may be 
congratulated on having added to our literature 
a graceful and charming poem, which unites 
the statuesque elegance of its ancient models 
with much of the rough strength and vigour 
for which its author's works have been always 
remarkable, 

Andromeda is written in English hexameters ; 
and the first merit which strikes us is, that 
they are the best English hexameters we have 
ever read. The two principal specimens of this 
metre which our readers are most likely to 
have seen, are Longfellow’s Hvangeline, and 
Clough’s Bothie of Toper-na-*uosich. The for- 
mer, though generally smooth and flowing, is 
often slovenly in expression ; and many things 
are admitted which would have been excluded 
from a poem written ina metre more frequently 
practised. The metre itself also is frequently 
defective, and forces words out of their ordinary 
prose pronunciation—in plainer terms, is 
guilty of “false quantities.” We have heard 
persons confess themselves unable from that 
very circumstance to take in the rhythm of 
Evangeline at all. Mr. Clough’s poem avoids 
this fault by making no pretensions to accuracy 
of metre, the lines being almost as often spon- 
daic as not, and allowing the exigencies of the 
sense to expand or contract the verse to almost 
any extent. But Mr. Kingsley seems, whether 
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from carefulness or a naturally good ear, to 
have succeeded perfectly in this respect; so 
that his verses, even if read as prose, will un- 
avoidably preserve their rhythm, and a reader 
will fall into the swing of the lines without 
effort. Ladies may be assured that they will 
beabletoread it correctly, however innocent they 
may be of dactyl, spondee, ictus, or caesura: and 
this is perhaps the best test of the success of any 
classical metre. The finish of his language is 
also remarkable, and seems to have been at- 
tended to with as much care as would have 
been employed in more familiar metres, where 
novelty could not so much be relied on 
for effect. 

Ovid has related the story of Andromeda in 
his Metamorphoses, and introduces her with 
great picturesqueness as she is first seen by 
Perseus; who, as he flies through the air, 
observes some object looking like a white statue 
on a rock — 

“ So sweet her form, so exquisitely fine, 

She seem’d a statue by some hand divine ; 

Had not the wind her waving tresses show’d, 

And down her cheek the melting sorrows flow’d.” 
(Eusden’s Translation.) 

Mr. Kingsley begins after a more orderly 
fashion :— 

Over the sea, past Crete, on the Syrian shore to the 


southward, 
Dwells in the well-tilled lowland a dark-haired Zthiop 


people, 
* 


* *” * * * 
Skilful, but feeble of heart; for they know not the 
lords of Olympus, 


Lovers of men; neither broad-browed Zeus, nor Pallas 
Athené, 

Teacher of wisdom to heroes, bestower of might in the 

battle ; 
*” * * * * * 

Fearing the stars of the sky, and the roll of the blue 
salt water, 

Fearing all things that have life in the womb of the 
seas and the rivers, 

Eating no fish to this day, nor ploughing the main, 
like the Pheenics, 

Manful with black-beaked ships, they abide in a sor- 
rowful region, 

Vexed with the earthquake, and flame, and the sea- 
floods, scourge of Poseidon. 


The land is yearly overwhelmed by a de- 
structive flood, succeeded by a monster “ bred 
of the slime,” which devours “ of the fairest, 
cattle and men, and maids.” The king and 
his people cast lots to discover whose crime has 
provoked the deities of the sea to inflict this 
scourge, and the lot falls on Cassiopeia, the 
queen :— 


Stately she came from her place, and she spoke in the 
midst of the people. 

‘Pure are my hands from blood: most pure this heart 
in my bosom. 

Yet one fault I remember this day; one word have I 
spoken ; 
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Rashly I spoke on the shore, and I dread lest the sea 
should have heard it. 

Watching my child at her bath, as she plunged in the 
joy of her girlhood, 

Fairer I called her in pride than Atergati, queen of the 


ocean. 
Judge ye if this be my sin, for I know none other.” 


Cassiopeia’s boast is pronounced to be the 
crime required, and Andromeda must be sacri- 
ficed to the monster, that the goddess may 
accept her, and the land be purged from its 
pollution by her blood. She is taken out at 
night and set, “ with her face to the east- 
ward,” 


Under a crag of the stone, where a ledge sloped down 
to the water; 

There they set Andromeden, most beautiful, shaped like 
a goddess, 

Lifting her long white arms wide-spread to the walls 
of the basalt, 

Chaining them, ruthless, with brass; and they called 
on the might of the Rulers. 


Andromeda remains all night “ tearless, 
dumb with amaze,” till at midnight, canopied 
with mists, 

Rose from their seaweed chamber the choir of the 
mystical sea-maids. 
*” * * * * * 


Onward they came in their joy, more white than the 
foam which they scattered, 
Laughing and singing, and tossing and twining, while 
eager, the Tritons 
Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved, and above 
them in worship 
Hovered the terns, and the seagulls swept past them 
on silvery pinions 
Echoing softly their laughter ; 
* * * * * * 
Bathed round with the fiery coolness, 
Needing nor ‘sun nor moon, self-lighted, immortal : 
but others, 
Pitiful, floated in silence apart; in their bosoms the 
sea-boys, 
Slain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the 
anger of Nereus; 
Hapless, whom never again on strand or on quay shall 
their mothers 
Welcome with garlands and vows to the temple, but 
wearily pining 
Gaze over island and bay for the sails of the sunken; 
they heedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge 
and the sea-maids. 
Onward they past in their joy ; on their brows neither 
sorrow nor anger; 
Self-sufficing, as gods, never heeding the woe of the 
maiden. 
She would have shrieked for their mercy: but shame 
made her dumb; and their eyeballs 
Stared on her careless and still, like the eyes in the 
house of the idols. 
Seeing they saw not, and passed, like a dream, on the 
murmuring ripple. 


Andromeda grows hopeless at their merciless 
indifference, and suffers from a storm which 
precedes sunrise. The sunrise itself is mag- 
nificently described, and the lines which follow 
are among the best in the poem:— 
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Then on the ridge of the hills rose the broad bright 
sun in his glory, A Rte 

Harling his arrows abroad on the glittering crests of 
the surges, 

Gilding the soft round bosoms of wood, and the downs 


of the coastland, 
Gilding the weeds at her feet, and the foam-laced teeth 


of the ledges, 


Showing the maiden her home through the veil of her 
locks, as they floated 

Glistening, damp with the spray, in a long black cloud 
to the landward. : 

High in the far-off glens rose thin blue curls from the 
homesteads ; ‘ 

Softly the low of the herds, and the pipe of the out- 
going herdsman, : 

Slid to her ear on the water, and melted her heart into 


weeping. "i 
Shuddering, she tried to forget them ; and straining her 
eyes to the seaward, i , 
Watohed for her doom, as she wailed, but in vain, to 

the terrible Sun-god. 
While Andromeda reproaches the sun, that 
smiles on her fate, Perseus appears before her :— 


Sudden she ceased, with a shriek: in the spray, like 
a hovering foam-bow, 

Hung, more fair than the foam-bow, a boy in the bloom 
of his manhood, 

Golden-haired, ivory-limbed, ambrosial; over his 
shoulder 

Tlung for a veil of his beauty the gold-fringed folds of 
the goat-skin, 

Bearing the brass of his shield, as the sun flashed clear 
on its clearness. 

Curved on his thigh lay a falchion ; and under the gleam 
of his helmet 

Eyes more blue than the main shone awful, around him 
Athené 

Shed in her love such grace, such state, and terrible 
daring. 

As in Ovid, the maiden is dumb with fear 
and amazement, and only answers the inquiries 
of Perseus by tears. He, on his side, explains 
how, “ thirsting for honour and toil,” he had 
been divinely led to the rock where she was 
chained, and swears to deliver her and make 
her his wife— 

Beautiful, eager, he wooed her, and kissed off her 
tears as he hovered, 

Roving at will as a bee, on the brows of a rock nymph- 
haunted, 

Garlanded over with vine, and acanthus, and clamber- 
ing roses, 

Cool in the fierce still noon, where streams glance clear 
in the mossbeds, 

Hums on from blossom to blossom, and mingles the 
sweets as he tastes them. 

Beautiful, eager, he kissed her, and clasped her yet 
closer and closer, 


She grows tamer, “like a colt that submits 
to the will of his master,” and Perseus, having 
cut her chains with his sword of diamond, the 
monster is seen approaching. Andromeda im- 
plores him not to sacrifice his own life for her, 
but he reassures her by describing all the ex- 
ploits he has already performed, and his reliance 
on the help of Pallas Athené. He does not 
make use of his sword, but turns the monster 


to stone as soon as he approaches, by means of 
the head of Medusa, which forms part of his 
supernatural equipment, Aphrodite, who sees 
him rewarded—as heroes are who deliver beau- 
tiful maidens — 


“brimful of love she caressed him, 
Answering lip with lip”— 


boasts to Athené of the dereliction of her pupil, 
who is “dreaming no longer of honour and 
danger ;” but Athené replies that the “ wedlock 
of heroes” is dear to her no less than to the 
goddess of love, and that wife and children are 
incentives to them of noble deeds both in 
camp and council. In token of her approval— 


Then from her gold-strung loom, where she wrought 
in her chamber of cedar, 

Awful and fair she arose; and she went by the glens 
of Olympus. 

She plaits the tresses of Andromeda, and 
decks her with jewels, “ armlet, and anklet, and 
earbell,” and with a necklace which Hephaistos 
[Vulcan] had made in the forges of Etna, of 
“the flower of the gold and brass of the 
mountain.” 


Then on the brows of the maiden a veil bound Pallas 
Athené ; 

Ample it fell to her feet, deep-fringed, a wonder of 
weaving. 

Ages and ages agone it was wrought on the heights of 
Olympus, 

Wrought in the gold-strung loom, by the finger of 
cunning Athené. 

In it she wove all creatures that teem in the womb of 
the ocean ; 

Nereid, siren, and triton, and dolphin, and arrowy 
fishes, 

Glittering round, many-hued, on the flame-red folds 
of the mantle. 

In it she wove, too, a town where grey-haired kings 
sat in judgment ; 

Sceptre in hand in the market they sat, doing right by 
the people, 

Wise: while above watched Justice, and near, far- 
seeing Apollo. 

Round it she wove for a fringe all herbs of the earth 
and the water, 

Violet, asphodel, ivy, and vine-leaves, roses and lilies, 

Coral and sea-fan, and tangle, the blooms and the 
palms of the ocean : 

Now from Olympus she bore it, a dower to the bride 
of a hero. 

Over the limbs of the damsel she wrapt it: the maid 
still trembled, 

Shading her face with her hands; for the eyes of the 

dess were awful. 


She promises that Perseus and Andromeda 
shall be the progenitors of a godlike race, and 
shall, at their death, be translated to heaven as 
constellations ; and returns to “ chant of order 
and foresight in the hails of Olympus.” 

Mr. Kingsley’s version of the story differs 
from that of Ovid in several particulars. In 
the ancient poet the action is hurried, and 
Persius only comes just in time to save the 
maiden. Being made acquainted with the 
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situation of affairs, he exacts a promise that 
Andromeda shall be his wife, before flying off 
to save her. Mr. Kingsley has shown refine- 
ment in avoiding this bargain, and perhaps 
judgment in suspending the interest, by expla- 
nations between Andromeda and her deliverer, 
which occupy them till the monster appears. In 
the way in which he is killed Mr. Kingsley has 
not, we think, improved upon the older autho- 
rity. Ovid describes Perseus as swooping down 
upon the beast, like a bird of prey on his 
quarry, and slaying him by repeated thrusts 
with his sword, while the animal resists, and 
dyes the water with his blood. But Mr. 
Kingsley’s hero gets over the difficulty in a 
much quicker fashion, by bringing the Medusa’s 
head into play, which gives him an easy and 
instantaneous victory. But Mr. Kingsley 
adopts Ovid’s simile, and a certain inappropiate- 
ness is the result. Though there is a similarity 
between an eagle driving his beak into a 
dolphin, and a man driving his sword into a 
monster, there is none between the former act 
and that of presenting the petrific visage to its 
victim. 

Ovid narrates the destruction of the monster 
at the beginning of the story, as soon, in fact, 
as it can be brought about ; there is no time to 
inquire into Perseus’s antecedents, and his as- 
sistance is accepted at once. Thus his adven- 
tures are reserved for a later period, when at 
.the bridal banquet, which takes place imme- 
diately on the return of the party from the 
shore, the guests have full liberty to satisfy 
their curiosity respecting the hero who has so 
opportunely arrived. There is something, per- 
haps, more classical about this way of telling 
the story than that of Mr. Kingsley, who, in 
fact, leaves the lovers on the rock at the con- 
clusion of his poem. This vagueness in modern 
times it would be prosaic to question ; but the 
more literal genius of ancient poetry would 
probably have required to see the lovers safe aud 
sound at home, and rejoicing with their friends. 
We cannot of course tell how far Mr. Kingsley 
may have intended to imitate the ancients ; if 
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he has meant to do so throughout, this perhaps 
is a slight violation of costume. However, the 
poem is as a whole beautiful, and full of pic- 
tures. It is well sustained throughout, and 
the passages we have extracted are but little 
above the general level. All is pervaded by 
an atmosphere of grace and harmony, which 
shows that the author is as much at home in 
purely picturesque and ideal subjects, as in 
those which are leavened by a more distinct 
element of modern or personal feeling. 

The remaining poems, of which we have no 
space to speak at length, fall into three classes 
—* Early Poems,” “ Poems relating to 1848,” 
and “ Ballads and Songs.” Of the former, we 
prefer “ Palinodia” to any other. It will 
remind most readers of Wordsworth’s “ Tintern 
Abbey,” but is governed by a different “ mo- 
tive.” With the exception of “The Bad 
Squire” (originally in Yeast), the political 
songs are the weakest part of the volume, and 
we are glad to say they form the smallest part. 
Of the longer pieces, “Saint Maura” is the 
most considerable, and probably the best. It 
is the monologue of a Christian lady suffering 
martyrdom by crucifixion, addressed to her 
husband, also crucified with her. It has all the 
author’s deep religious fervour, as well as 
pathetic human feeling, but it would suffer by 
being extracted piecemeal. “The Three 
Fishers” and “The Sands of Dee” are well 
known. The following, with which we will 
conclude, is perfect in its way, and is a good 
specimen of the clear completeness which is one 
of the general characteristics of these poems, 
and of the lightness of touch which is one of 
their principal charms :— 

A FAREWELL. 

a Ooms child, I have no song to ~ ou; 

o lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey : 

Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand, sweet song. 





MAZARIN’S NIECES. 


Les Nites de Mazarin, By Amepes Renee. 


CarpinaL Mazarin has, heretofore, been known 
only to the world as one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of France ; but he was a very 
Ttemarkable uncle as well. Indeed, no uncle who 
éver lived had a more profound sentiment of the 


Paris; Firmin Didot, Fréres. London ; Jeffs, 


solemn duties of uncleship. The government of 
a great and restless nation like that confided to 
him, would have been a sufficient reason for 
any ordinary statesman-uncle to give himself 
little, if any, trouble with nephews and nieces ; 
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but Mazarin had not fewer than ten of his 
conveyed to him in Paris, and, in spite of his 
labours and anxieties, he watched over them 
with exemplary care. An ordinary uncle, in 
his position, would have thought that he had 
done all that duty commanded, if he had be- 
comingly married and provided for his nieces 
and nephews ; but he gave the sole nephew that 
survived him a prodigious fortune, and procured 
for the nieces marriages of which the highest 
in the land, and even princesses of the blood, 
would have been proud. In very truth he was 
the model of an uncle; and, as Shakspeare 
could find nothing nobler to say of Cesar than 
that “he was a man,” so, if we separate Mazarin 
from his statesmanship, and regard him simply 
as an individual, it would be difficult to inscribe 
a more fitting epitaph on his tomb than that 
“he was an uncle.” 

But if he were an extraordinary uncle, not 
less extraordinary were his nephews and nieces. 
The brilliant promise of two nephews, and the 
strange character of another—the beauty, grace, 
and talents of the girls—the splendid marriages 
of all, and the eventful careers of some of them 
—are such as were never before united in any 
family, as have never been seen in any one 
family since, and will certainly never be seen 
in any one again. 

It is of these nephews and nieces that the 
book before us treats. Its title is not alto- 
gether exact ; but it is justified by the fact, 
that there were not fewer than seven nieces, 
and only three nephews; and that the lives 
and adventures of the former were more che- 
quered than those of the latter, and require 
greater space to detail. It is singular that 
hitherto these people should not have obtain- 
ed the attention they deserve at the hands of 
literary men. Related simply and plainly, their 
lives would have formed a valuable addition 
to biography. The adventures of some of 
them would have worked up admirably in novel 
or play. Cast amongst the princes, statesmen, 
and warriors of France, their lot would not 
have been unworthy the study of historians. 
One or two of them even acted such an impor- 
tant part in court, which were then public 
affairs, that history cannot ignore them. But 
the neglect with which they have been treated 
has had the advantage of procuring us the book 
of M. Rénée—a book which unites the three 
several excellences of biographical exactness, 
historical verity, and romantic charm—which 
instructs and amuses—which narrates with 
clearness, judges with sagacity, discusses with 
animation, and displays much literary art, and 
not a little grace of style. 

Mazarin had been five years Prime Minister 
of France, before he thought of gathering around 


him his nephews and nieces—children of hig 
two sisters, the Signoras Martinozzi and Map- 
cini, who lived at Rome. At first he had three 
pieces and two nephews sent to him ; five years 
after he had three other nieces and a nephew 
sent ; and, at a later period, another niece and 
another nephew. The arrival of the nieces, 
especially of the first batch, created great sen- 
sation in Paris, and drew forth a number of 
sarcastic and scurrilous songs and poems from 
his political enemies. He made no attempt to 
silence his adversaries, but had the girls lodged 
and treated as if they had been princesses. No 
father could have shown more concern for them 
than he did. He gave them the best education 
of the time, and laboured to instil into them 
principles of religion and virtue. When absent 
from Paris, he wrote letter on letter to their 
governesses, to the girls themselves, and some- 
times even to the Queen of France—scolding 
them for petty faults, exhorting them to pay 
attention to their religious duties ; and giving 
directions as to the personages they were to 
visit, the amusements in which they were to 
indulge, and the ladies to whom they were to 
look up as “guides, philosophers, and friends.” 
Some of the letters to the nieces themselves are 
playful ; some thank them for having written 
him epistles full of childish gossip ; one laments, 
with grave facetiousness, that he was unable to 
answer in verse a poetical missive sent by one 
of them; and others complain testily that,, 
though he was “overwhelmed with business of 
state,” their conduct plagued him sadly, and 
prevented him from enjoying that peace and 
consolation in his family which he had a right 
to expect. 

Of his nephews one, a fine young man, was 
killed in a combat in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine at Paris. Another, when twelve years of 
age, was (from, it is believed, hostility to Maza- 
rin) tossed in a blanket by his schoolfellows of 
the Jesuits’ college, and, falling to the ground, 
was killed. He was a little prodigy of learning 
and intelligence, and the cardinal, who loved 
him much, was, in spite of his extreme youth, 
thinking of having him present when he dis- 
cussed affairs of state, in order to prepare him 
betimes for the art of governing. ‘The third 
nephew was a fantastic, crack-brained sort of 
fellow ; and Mazarin had little esteem for him. 
Nevertheless he made him Duke de Nevers, and 
gave him large estates both in France and Italy; 
he also, at his death, left him part of his palace 
at Paris, of his pictures and statues, and of his 
fortune. This Duke de Nevers was a poet—at 
least he scribbled verses, not only in French, but 
in Italian ; but though they were admired at 
the time, they are considered sad stuff now; 
still they are interesting from the fact that for 
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the most part they treat freely of family and 
public affairs. It is characteristic of the man 
that he forgot, or did not choose to take the 
trouble, to have his title of Duke de Nevers 
registered ; so that, on his death, his son could 
not inherit it. 

Taking the nieces of the cardinal in the order 
in which M. Rénée introduces them to us, we 
find, first, Laura Mancini. The cardinal had 
destined her for the Duke de Candale, a young 
noble of illustrious lineage and great wealth, 
but a mere fashionable booby, and the idol of 
the ladies. Candale, however, did not seem to 
care for the young lady, and the cardinal gave 
her to the Duke de Mercceur, a grandson of 
Henri IV. of France, and of the “Belle Ga- 
brielle.” The duke was a very excellent man, 
and he fell deeply in love with Laura—so deeply 
that he married her at a moment at which 
Mazarin had temporarily fallen from power, and 
been exiled. She returned his affection, and 
they lived happily together for a few years. 
She died after giving birth to their third child, 
and he was so affected that he retired to a con- 
vent, and afterwards entered into holy orders. 

We have next, Anne Mary Martinozzi (we 
Anglicise the Christian names), The Duke de 
Candale aforesaid dangled after her, but the 
wily cardinal had fixed on higher game—the 
Prince de Conti, one of the royal family. This 
worthy, defeated by Mazarin in the insurrec- 
tion of the Fronde, of which he was one of the 
chiefs, overwhelmed with debt, abandoned by his 
friends, in danger, it may almost be said, of 
losing his life, was in such a pitiable plight that 
he jumped eagerly at the offer, which Mazarin 
caused to be made to him, to marry one of his 
nieces, and thereby re-establish his fortunes, 
“T accept,” said he, “and I don’t care which 
niece it is, for I marry the cardinal, not a 
woman.” But after the marriage he bitterly 
repented of what he had done, thinking that 
he had lowered the royal dignity in taking a 
plebeian ; and it is recorded that one day he was 
so enraged, in talking of the marriage, that he 
struck his secretary, Sarrazin, who had had an 
active part in bringing it about, a violent blow 
on the head with a pair of tongs, inflicting a 
wound which caused the man’sdeath. Yet the 
cardinal gave the Prince de Conti the government 
of Guienne, the command of the armies in Cata- 
lonia, and commands in Italy ; built him, too, a 
magnificent palace in Paris ; and, besides, his 
plebeian wife was one of the most beautiful, sweet- 
est, softest, and intelligent of women, and was of 
ardent piety. After his death, which took place 
when she was only twenty-nine years of age, 
her piety became, if possible, more exemplary ; 
and, as she had done before, she made the most 
lavish donations to the poor. She might have 


married the Duke d’Orleans, the king’s brother, 
if she would, but she declined. 

For the third niece, Laura Martinozzi, the 
cardinal secured the son and heir of the sove- 
reign Duke of Modena, This young prince’s 
father consented to the marriage, in order to 
obtain the support of France, which was en- 
tirely in the hands of Mazarin, in a quarrel 
which he happened to have with Spain; and 
the cardinal not only gave him that support, 
but made him generalissimo of the French troops 
in Italy. After his death his son succeeded to 
the throne, and the cardinal’s niece, of course, 
became a reigning princess. He died before 
long, leaving her regent of the duchy for their 
infant son ; and she governed for twelve years 
with infinite prudence and vigour. It was her 
daughter Beatrix d’Este who married the Duke 
of York, afterwards James IL., and as his wife, 
she became queen of England. 

Olympia Mancini, the fourth niece, was edu- 
cated with the young king of France, Louis 
XIV., then a boy; and the king took such a 
liking to her that it was thought that he would 
marry her. The fussy queen Christina of Swe- 
den, who happened to be in Paris about this 
time, told both the king and the cardinal that 
the best thing that could be done would be to 
unite the juvenile couple. But when the king 
became older his attention was attracted by 
others; and she, sorely vexed at heart, married 
Prince Eugene de Carignan, a member of the 
royal house of Savoy, and a relative of the 
reigning family of France. The cardinal re- 
vived for the prince the title of the Count de 
Soissons in France, one of the titles of the 
French royal family ; and had him treated as 
a prince of the blood of that family. Thus, 
though Olympia failed to snatch the crown of 
France, she had the satisfaction of seeing her- 
self placed, to use a French expression, “on the 
steps of the throne.” After her marriage, she 
and the king again became the best friends in 
the world; and their intimacy, judging from 
the songs of the time, created not a little scan- 
dal. But Louis XIV., at this epoch of his life 
the most inconstant of men, began before long 
to neglect Olympia, and to pay serious attention 
to her unmarried sister Mary. Some years 
later, however, he renewed his intimacy with 
Olympia, and, to enjoy her society as much as 
possible, made her superintendant of the queen’s 
household. Nevertheless, he soon became en- 
gaged in new amours, and she, though no doubt 
mortified, found it convenient not only not to 
complain of, but even to encourage them. Re- 
taining her position at court, she in course of 
time got into a quarrel with the Duchess de 
Navailles, about the latter having taken pre- 
cautions to protect the young ladies of honour, 
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ef whom she had the charge, from the visits of 
the licentious king—precautions which the non- 
rigid Olympia resented as offensive to his ma- 
jesty ; and the quarrel rose to such a height, 
that the husbands of the two ladies (the Count 
de Soissons seems not to have known of his 
wife's doings, or not to have cared for them if 
he did,) fought a duel. After this, we read of 
Olympia having been pursued by the attentions 
of the Marquis de Vardes, a noted rake and 
lady-killer of the day ; and of her having been 
concerned with him in some not very reputable 
schemes for inducing the king to bieak off with 
the famous La Valliére, who then possessed his 
heart, and to take up with another damsel. 
Next we find her plunged into a paroxysm of 
jealousy at being abandoned by De Vardes, who 
had become the admirer (a stronger word would 
be more correct) of “ Madame,” sister-in-law of 
the king, and sister of Charles II. of England.* 
To break off the connexion between De Vardes 
and the princess, Olympia persuaded the latter 
that he had talked in the most coutemptuous 
terms of her royal highness. The princess, indig- 
rant, complained to the king of De Vardes, and 
the king had him imprisoned in the citadel of 
Montpellier. This, however, exasperated Olym- 
pia, and she declared that it was infamous in the 
princess to rob her twice of herlover—first from 
love, next from hatred. But she soon perceived 
that regrets were useless, and she fell in love with 
the Marquis de Villeroy, surnamed “ the charm- 
ing man.” About this time her husband died ; 
and she was accused of poisoning him. Olympia 
had, it appeared, practised the nefarious arts of 
magic, in order to get at the king’s love secrets, 
and to find means of preserving her own charms 
from the influence of age ; she had also repeat- 
edly consulted the noted poisoner La Voisin on 
various matters. But M. Rénée does not think 
that she poisoned her husband ; and, in fact, 
seeing that he was the most débonnaire of spouses, 
she had no reason for doing so. In terror, how- 
ever, of the accusation, she fled from France. 
She subsequently offered to return to take her 
trial, provided she was not sent to the Bastile; 
but as she had many powerful enemies who 
were glad to be rid of her, her offer was rejected ; 
and they, moreover, incited mobs in Brussels, 
and other places to which she went, to insult 
her publicly : they even caused her to be re- 
fused admission to certain towns in Flanders. 
She had not fewer than eight children, but only 
one of them joined her in exile, and he was the 
famous Eugene de Savoye, who gained military 





* It is related of this De Vardes, that he took advan- 
tage of his intrigue with “‘ Madame,” to obtain from her 
letters from her brother Charles II., containing important 
state secrets, and that, unknown to her, he communi- 
cated them to Louis XIV. Honest man! 


renown that will never die. After passing six 
years in Flanders, she went to Madrid, and 
there she engaged in intrigues, the web of which 
cannot now be unravelled ; and had recourse to 
the arts of necromancy, which arts, amongst 
other things, produced an extraordinary scene 
between the qneen and king. The queen of 
Spain at that time was the daughter of the 
before-mentioned “Madame,” and it may be sup- 
posed that Olympia regarded with no love so 
near a connexion of her former rival. Be this 
as it may, she wormed herself into the queen's 
confidence, and one day her majesty died sud- 
denly, after partaking of some milk procured by 
her! She was suspected of having poisoned 
the queen ; the French ambassador formally 
accused her in his despatches of having done s0 ; 
and several historians of the time give credit to 
the imputation. M. Rénée, however, who seems 
to feel a certain sympathy for Olympia, in- 
timates that he thinks her innocent of this 
heinous crime. Some time after this event 
she left Madrid, and took up her residence in 
Brussels, There she remained, mixing with 
the greatest of the land, and being occasionally 
visited by European celebrities, until 1708, 
when she died. 

Mary Mancini is the fifth of the series of 
nieces. She, when young, was thrown con- 
stantly in the way of the young king; and 
once, when he was in danger of death, she was 
almost the only person of his brilliant court 
who manifested sincere concern for him. The 
king was moved, and displayed affection for her. 
Of great talent, and of elevated views, she 
made his majesty do what no one else had 
been able to do—occupy himself less with 
dancing in ballets, and such frivolities, and take 
to reading; she taught him Italian ; she in- 
spired him with a love of poetry and the arts ; 
she made him feel that it was disgraceful for 
a king to be so ignorant as he'was. Until he 
knew her he had been profoundly indifferent 
to affairs of state, and had yawned when Ma- 
zarin and his mother had talked to him there- 
upon. He seemed likely in a word to become 
another Louis XIII., or a mere disgusting 
sensualist as Louis XV. was after him. But 
she told him that as he was born a king he 
ought to be a king; that it was his duty to 
oecupy himself seriously and earnestly with the 
welfare of the nation confided to him ; that he 
should be proud of the privilege of commanding 
millions of men, and should strive to gain glory 
for them and for himself. Her teaching of the 
royal pupil was not to the taste of her uncle, 
since it tended to nothing less than to diminish 
his power, perhaps put an end to it altogether. 
He, therefore, to bafile, or it may be only frighten 
her, started a project of marriage between the 
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king and a princess of Parvy, and he 
made the king go to Lyons to meet the princess. 
His majesty was pleased with her royal high- 
ness, but Mary Mancini who, with her uncle, 
had accompanied him, persuaded him that she 
had some corporal defect, and he refused to 
accept her. Closer than ever then became his 
intimacy with, and his affection for Mary—and 
at last the king formally announced to Mazarin 
his intention to marry her. But the cardinal’s 
fear on the one hand that his niece would gain 
power over the king, which would endanger his 
position ; on the other that the queen-mother’s 
pride of race would be grievously offended at 
the very idea of seeing her son, the king of 
broad France and Navarre, stoop to take to 
wife a simple Roman girl—perhaps also a 
real conscientious regard for the interests of 
France, which at that moment required peace 
with Spain, which peace might be promoted, 
and placed on a lasting basis by a marriage 
between the king and a Spanish princess: 
these reasons made Mazarin tell the king that 
he should not marry Mary. And to prove that 
he was in earnest, he determined to send Mary 
to a citadel in the provinces. The love-sick 
king went down on his knees, both to the 
cardinal and his mother, and entreated them to 
let him wed his beloved. The queen, like a 
true woman, was moved, and appeared to hesi- 
tate; but the cardinal was inflexible. An in- 
terview took place between the lovers, the king 
wept aloud, and Mary, on leaving him, said, 
half tauntingly, half proudly :—*“ You love me, 
you are aking, and yet [ leave you!” Having 
despatched Mary to her prison, and having 
thereby, as he thought, broken off all com- 
munication between her and the king, the 
cardinal went to the Spanish frontier to nego- 
tiate peace with Spain, and a marriage for the 
king. To his vexation, however, he learned 
that the king and Mary had opened an epistolary 
correspondence, and he wrote letter on letter 
full of grave rebuke to his majesty. One of 
these letters, quoted by M. Rénée, is really 
noble :— 
“I am told, and the fact is confirmed to me by 
letters from the court, that you are always at home 
engaged in writing to the person you love, and that 
ou lose more time in doing that than you did in talk- 
ing to her when she was at court. It is alleged that I 
am in accord with you—that I have come to an under- 
standing with you to satisfy my ambition and to pre- 
vent peace. God has established kings to watch over 
the welfare, the repose, and the safety of their sub- 
Jects—not to sacrifice those things to their personal 
pretense and where there have been any kings so un- 
appy as to merit by their conduct the abandonment 
of Divine Providence, history is full of records of the 
revolutions, and the woes which they have drawn on 
themselves and their states!” 


In spite of the cardinal’s remonstrances, the 
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king obtained his royal mother’s permission to 
go to the citadel in which Mary was confined 
to pay her a visit. This interview inflamed 
the passion of both of them more than ever, 
and the cardinal wrote vehement epistles to 
the king on the folly of his conduct. One of 
these letters was ten pages long, and in it the 
cardinal declared that he was so convinced 
that a marriage between the king and his niece 
would be fatal to the interests of France that 
“it would make him die of mortification.” 
M. Rénée thinks, that it was more fear of the 
ascendancy which his niece would from her 
talents have obtained over the mind of the 
king, than regard for France, which made the 
cardinal thus vehemently oppose the marriage. 
Surely, however, the honour of seeing one of 
his kith and kin queen of France and Navarre, 
would have been ample compensation for any 
diminution of his own power ;—surely it might 
have been considered the crowning stroke of 
his ambition. But view the cardinal’s conduct 
as we may, it is certain that he prevented the 
marriage, and that he arranged for a union 
between Louis XIV. and a Spanish Infanta. 
The king suggested to Mary that, though they 
could not be husband and wife, they might 
remain lovers :—she, however, too proud to be 
a mistress, relinquished all communication with 
him. The cardinal was delighted, and he 
wrote a letter praising her highly; he at the 
same time gave her the singular recommenda- 
tion to “read Seneca, in whom she would find 
consolation !” Some time after the marriage of 
the king, Mary, thinking she had subdued her 
passion, reappeared at court ; but the sight of 
her royal lover renewed it in all its ardour. 
She expressed a desire to marry in the hope 
that marriage would cure her love: and her 
uncle, from the fear perhaps that for her to 
remain in France near the king would endanger 
her virtue, sought her a husband abroad. At 
first he thought of a prince of Lorraine, but 
eventually selected the Constable Colonna of 
Rome. With him she lived quietly for a few 
years, but she loved him not; and at last, to 
fill the void in her heart, she plunged headlong 
into amusements, and follies of all kinds— 
gambling, theatricals, balls, boating, hunting, 
bathing, intrigue. Reports damaging to her 
honour were after a while spread, and she really 
appears to have been too intimate with a certain 
Chevalier de Lorraine. Tales are told of her 
bathing in the Tiber in the presence of male 
spectators, attired only in a “ robe of gauze ;” 
and of her having been engaged in more than 
one scandalous adventure. At length she 


abandoned her husband, and, accompanied by 
her sister Hortensia, both dressed in men’s 
attire, fled into France. She was arrested 
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and put in gaol. She wrote to the king 
to implore him to receive her, but her 
flight and arrest had caused so much scandal 
that he could not doso. She pestered the 
ing with more letters to the same effect ; 
he, however, forgetful of his former passion, 
and, it is said, galled at her having married, 
had her imprisoned in a convent ; and after a 
detention of some months, exiled her to fifty 
leagues from the capital. Disgusted with her 
exile she left France altogether, and went to 
Savoy. There, however, she soon quarrelled 
with the reigning duke ; and, to get rid of him, 
she proceeded to the Netherlands. Her hus- 
band, who had pursued her, had her arrested 
and lodged in the citadel of Antwerp. After 
a few months’ imprisonment she obtained per- 
mission to go to Madrid, to see if she could not 
persuade the Court of Spain to do something 
for her; but the constable having interest 
there, caused her to be fastened up ina convent. 
Conventual life was not to her taste, and after 
a few months she escaped from it. Her 
husband some time after went to Madrid, and 
a reconciliation was patched up between them ; 
but it was impossible for them to agree, and 
she again left him. She then conceived an 
unfortunate passion for a man who did not 
love her in return, and that made her wretched. 
The constable caused her to be imprisoned in 
several convents in succession, but she could 
not be made to stop very long in any one ; 
and it must be confessed that he gave her a 
good excuse for leaving them ; for, having be- 
come very avaricious, he disputed with one 
after the other as to the amount to be paid for 
her board. At length she disappeared from 
Spain, and, it is believed, returned to France. 
Her latter days were passed in such obscurity 
that it is not known where or when she died— 
strange end for one who moulded the mind of 
a king to whom his countrymen have given the 
title of Great—who herself nearly attained a 
crown, and who certainly possessed talents 
which would have covered one with glory. 

For the hand of the niece, Hortensia Man- 
cini, who was remarkably handsome, several 
suitors presented themselves as soon as she was 
of marriageable age, and one or two of them 
even before. Of these suitors, the most notable 
was Charles IT., King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. He formally asked the Cardinal's 
permission to marry her; but the Cardinal, 
fearing that an exiled sovereign would be an 
embarrassment to him politically, and that, be- 
sides, Cromwell would take the thing ill, re- 
fused. Charles, at a later period, renewed his 
application, but Mazarin again said, “No.” 
In this matter M. Rénée thinks that the 
minister did not display his usual sagacity, for 


Cromwell’s power was then on the wane, and 
Charles’s restoration was near at hand. Maza. 
rin wanted Turenne to take his niece, but 
the great warrior was not matrimonially 
inclined, and he recommended King Charles! 
A Portuguese prince, who afterwards became 
King Pedro IL, also offered to marry the 
damsel, but the Cardinal refused. Another 
sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, was likewise 
rejected. The famous Coligny, and a Prince 
de Courtenay—who was a descendant of the 
Emperor of Byzantium, and had the royal 
blood of France in his veins, but who was 
without fortune—were then thought of by him; 
but one would not, and the other did not take 
her. When Charles IL was restored, the 
Cardinal was willing, and even anxious to effect 
the marriage he had twice refused, and he in- 
duced the king’s mother to go to England to 
press it on her son; but though it was inti- 
mated that millions would be given with the 
young lady, Charles—from resentment of the 
previous refusals, or from the belief that though 
a simple Hortensia Mancini might be a fitting 
bride for a king in exile, she was not so for 
one who had ined his throne—said “ Nay.” 

At last the Cardinal being taken ill, and 
fearing death, hastened to marry Hortensia, 
selecting for her the Duke de la Meilleraye, a 
nobleman of immense wealth; but he made 
him change his name to Mazarin. In addition 
to the large fortune of Hortensia, he gave this 
personage palaces, and highly paid places, and 
bequeathed him the bulk of his fortune. The 
king, Louis XIV., was struck with the beauty 
of Hortensia, as he had been with that of her 
sisters Olympia and Mary. Alarmed for his 
conjugal honour, the Duke de Mazarin took 
effectual means for keeping his wife beyond the 
reach of the king—he not only made her 
leave Paris, but compelled her to go constantly 
from government to government, from town to 
town. The perpetual state of locomotion in 
which he kept her made the poor woman very 
unhappy. In addition, he became half crazy 
about religion ; and he carried his scruples to 
such a height that he one day smashed the 
noses of the statues, and daubed over the pictures 
the Cardinal had left him, because they repre- 
sented nude figures. Some time after, he was 
seized with a mania for law proceedings, and it 
is related that he carried it so far as to have, at 
one moment, not fewer than three hundred 
actions pending, every one of which he lost! He 
however preferred losing to winning suits ; for 
he believed that the Cardinal had gained 
the greater part of his immense wealth by 
illegitimate means, and that his conscience re- 
proached him with retaining it. He used to 
draw lots, as to what service his domestics 
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should perform, and it sometimes happened 
that the lot fell on the secretary to wash dishes 
and on the scullion to be secretary ; and he 
made each do what the lot indicated, for he 
said, such was the will of God. He became in 
time so jealous of his wife that he would not 
allow the same man to visit her twice, and he 
used to discharge any male servant to whom 
she spoke kindly. He drew the front teeth of 
his daughters in order that their beauty might 
not expose them to temptation ; and he forbade 
dairy maids to milk cows from motives of 
chastity! Life with such a maniac was, it must 
be admitted, unsupportable ; and after bearing 
it for some years Hortensia, to put an end to 
it, abandoned him. He caused her to be con- 
fined in a convent, where she was treated with 
extreme rigour. At first she behaved quietly ; 
but after a while she, in conjunction with a 
fellow-prisoner, began playing all manner of 
mad pranks to exasperate the nuns, and she 
and her companion were expelled from the 
convent in consequence. Hortensia then went 
toa convent at Chelles kept by an aunt of hers, 
but the Duke de Mazarin, not approving of her 
being there, obtained authority to remove her. 
When, however, he went to the place, she seized 
the keys of the convent and would not let him 
enter. A few days after seeing some horsemen 
approach, she thought it was the duke coming 
to seize her by force, and in terror she ran 
away to hide herself : in trying to creep through 
a hole she stuck fast, and fainted before she 
could be extricated. She applied to the Par- 
lement for protection, and it gave a judgment 
that her husband had no right to keep her im- 
prisoned : he appealed, and she, fearing that the 
appeal would go against her, fled to Italy. On 
the way she met with some singular adventures ; 
and, in romping with one of her attendants, 
hurt herself so much that it was feared for 
some time that amputation of a limb would be 
necessary. She was accompanied in the journey 
by the Chevalier de Rohan, one of her most 
devoted admirers. Arrived in Italy, she was 
received by some members of her family ; but 
they quarrelled with her in consequence of her 
refusal to get rid of De Rohan. She went to 
Rome, and there she had to endure so many mor- 
tifications of different kinds thatshe offered to her 
husband to make peace with him. He would not 
hear of anything of the kind, until she had passed 
two years ina convent. Toa convent she went, 
but she was in a short time so bored that she 
wanted to leave. Exit was refused, and she 
escaped. She then set out for France with her 
brother, but they were six months on the jour- 
ney. On arriving at Nevers, some officers of 
Justice attempted to execute an order for her 
arrest, obtained by her husband. She refused 


to obey it; the officers called on the armed 
furce to assist them ; the town’s people on their 
part declared for her, and a sanguinary combat 
seemed imminent. But the direct intervention 
of the king himself prevented it. He tried to 
effect a reconciliation between Hortensia and 
the Duke de Mazarin, but, not succeeding, had 
the former sent to Rome. A few months 
after, she accompanied her sister Mary in the 
wild excursion to France, in which, as has been 
stated, both were dressed in men’s clothes. 
Hortensia then went to Savoy, where, for some 
years, she was the model of fashion. After a few 
years’ stay there, she determined to come to 
England, and she made the journey to Am- 
sterdam on horseback, though it was the depth 
of winter. Arrived at London, she became at 
once one of the most brilliant of the gay court 
of Charles IIL., and though no longer exactly 
young, she was not one of the least beautiful. 
Charles soon felt his ancient passion for her 
revived, and the favourite of the day was 
menace; he even went the length of settling 
on her a pension. But before long she con- 
ceived a foolish affection for the Prince de Mo- 
naco : this irritated Charles, and he stopped the 
supplies. In course of time, however, he be- 
came reconciled, and not only restored the pen- 
sion, but paid sums that he had borrowed of the 
Cardinal, and gave Hortensia apartments in St. 
James’s palace. Her beauty, conversational 
talents and wit, made her society eagerly 
sought by the most distinguished men of the 
day. At one period she dabbled a good deal 
in theology ; at another she gambled largely ; 
at another, poetry and literature were her princi- 
pal occupation ; and then she had an attack of 
piety, and talked of going to a convent, but 
only talked. At the revolution, which threw 
James from the throne, she -wanted to leave 
England, and in Parliament a proposition was 
made to expel her; but she was overwhelmed 
with debt, and clamorous creditors would not 
let her go. She applied, as she had often done 
before, to her husband for money, but he refused 
to give any; and to soothe her troubled con- 
science, supposing it were troubled, he told her 
that “as the English were heretics there was no 
harm in not paying them!” At last William 
ILI. settled on her a small pension, and she 
passed the rest of her days in England, occupy- 
ing herself with horses, cockfighting, and betting. 
No sooner was she dead, than the duke, her 
husband, brought an action against her creditors 
to obtain possession of her corpse, and he suc- 
ceeded in it! 

Mary Anne Mancini, the last niece of the 
batch, was, when a child, a very great favourite 
both with her uncle and the queen ; and they 
often played funny, and what would be thought 
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in the present day indelicate, hoaxes ‘on her. 
In her youth she wrote charming letters to the 
cardinal, telling him all the gossip she heard, 
and it was useful to him in a political point of 
view. He died before he could reconcile him- 
self to the idea of marrying her ; but the queen- 
mother gave her to the Duke de Bouillon, 
Turenne’s nephew. The tastes of the duchess 
were literary, and she gathered round her all 
the beaux esprits of the time, and, amongst them 
Segrais, Benserade, and Menage. Her husband 
having gone to fight the Turks in Hungary, 
she took up her residence in his splendid 
chateau at Chateau-Thierry, and there she had 
La Fontaine the poet presented to her. At 
that time he was scarcely known, but she 
appreciated his genius, took him regularly 
under her protection, excited him to write, and 
even dictated to him the subjects of several of 
his poems and fables. Removing to Paris, the 
duchess made La Fontaine follow her, and there 
her mansion was the rendezvous of all who were 
distinguished in letters, arms, politics, or the 
church. Mboliére, Corneille, and Turenne were 
amongst her more constant guests. She, how- 
ever, did not like Racine, and she was the 
heart and soul of the faction that attempted to 
cry him down ;—when his famous tragedy of 
Phédre was brought out, she hired every place 
in the theatre for six successive nights, and had 
the piece so soundly hissed that it was con- 
sidered a failure. She encouraged Pradon, 
Racine’s rival, and really thought him the 
superior of the two. This was a great mistake : 
—the name of Pradon is now only remembered 
from his having been the adversary of Racine, 
and Racine is immortal. The Phédre, too, which 
she attempted to destroy, lives still, and will 
continue to live as long as France shall have 
a literature. The Duke de Bouillon, returned 
from the wars, preferred hunting to the brilliant 
society in which his wife delighted, and the 
consequence was that he left her a great deal to 
herself. Young, handsome, courted, idolized, 
is it astonishing that rumours damaging to her 
honour were spread? In these rumours the 
Cardinal Duke d’Albret, a younger brother of 
de Bouillon, figured. Whether they were justi- 
fied or not, is not certain; but the Bouillon 
family deemed them so serious that they had 
the duchess locked up inaconvent. After her 
release, she got iuto another scrape with a 
Count de Louvigny of the de Grammont family, 


and was again lodged in conventual durance, 
Restored to liberty, she led a gay and careless 
life, surrounded with the most intellectual and 
the wittiest of French society, and she gave 
suppers so brilliant that the fame of them has 
descended to these days. She was accused of 
dabbling in the poisonings of the horrid La 
Voisin, but no proof could be brought against 
her, and she was only subjected to an interro- 
gatory. She bore herself in this interrogatory 
with exquisite aristocratic insolence, and when 
it was concluded she swept out of court, 
expressing aloud her surprise, that “grave 
judges could ask such silly questions.” She 
passed some time in London, ostensibly on a 
visit to her sister Hortensia—really, it is 
believed, on an affaire du coeur; and she was 
greatly admired by the English. She was here 
at the Revolution, and was for a time arrested ; 
but William III. sent her back to France in 
his own yacht. She subsequently visited Italy, 
and she finished her days in France, remaining 
to the last what she always had been, the queen 
of a brilliant circle. 

Such were the nephews and nieces of Maza- 
rin; and from this brief analysis of their 
histories, our readers will be able to judge of 
the fund of amusement and instruction which 
M. Rénée’s book contains. It may safely be 
said that it is one of the most agreeable addi- 
tions that has been made to French literature 
for many a day. How a man—absorbed by 
the arduous duty of acting as political direc- 
tor to two of the principal daily newspapers 
of Paris—who for several months a year is 
obliged to take a leading part in the labours 
of the Corps Legislatif of which he is a mem- 
ber—who is, besides, busily concerned with all 
the passing political events of the day, and is 
the chosen exponent of the views of the impe- 
rial government thereupon—how such a man 
could find time to make, amongst the dusty 
manuscripts of libraries, the researches which 
his subject necessitated, and to work up the 
materials obtained by those researches in the 
manner he has done—will surprise many. But 
he is one of the few to whom it is given to 
excel in more than one line of intellectual 
activity. And he has his reward for the toil 
his book has cost him ; for it has secured him 
not only the universal applause of his country- 
men, but not a little European renown. 
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History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. Vols. III. and IV. By 
James Antony Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. London: J. W. 


Parker & Son. 


Ix order to enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
Mr. Froude’s history it is needful to know 
something of the history of the author’s own 
mind. It cannot fail to have struck every at- 
tentive reader that there is a peculiar tone about 
his writings—a tone of mingled sadness and 
weariness—as of one who felt oppressed by the 
gravity of the events he was narrating, and who 
was too sensitive to the mass of human suffer- 
ing they produced at the moment, to enjoy the 
prospect of happiness they afforded in the re- 
mote future. There is in Mr. Froude none of 
that buoyant exultation with which Protestant 
writers generally hail the revival of letters, and 
the break up of that long frost which had fet- 
tered the current of human thought. His 
accents sound as different from the language 
of common historians as those of the ploughboy 
whistling over some ancient battle-field, from 
the solemn Te Deum chanted there centuries 
ago, when the cries of the wounded were scarcely 
yet hushed, and friends lay dead around. The 
cause of this difference it is not difficult to trace 
in the early prepossessions of the author. Ori- 
ginally attracted by the romantic aspect with 
which the leaders of the Tractarian party in- 
vested their peculiar system, Mr. Froude lacked 
the steadiness of nerve and clearness of eye to 
walk along the narrow path of Anglican theo- 
logy. On one side lay the imposing authority 
of the Papacy ; on the other the novel free- 
dom of scepticism. Here the splendours of 
the tropical forest; there the liberty of the 
Arabian desert. In comparison with either of 
these, the reality of the English system seemed 
commonplace and meagre. For a time, we 
fancy Mr. Froude must have gazed with wistful 
eye into that gorgeous region where so many of 
his companions had disappeared. Till appre- 
ciating more fully than they the noxious things 
which lay behind that inviting exterior, he 
turned away in despair, and became what we now 
see him. The mental suffering which Mr. Froude 
underwent at this period of life cannot be 
doubted by any one to whom his earlier works 
are familiar. We have no great faith in these 
“intellectual agonies” in general ; but in Mr. 
Froude’s case it would be as absurd to doubt 
them as in most other cases to believe them. 
They have left deep marks in his character, and 
saddened his views of life ; but they have helped 
him greatly to understand the period of which 
he writes— 
“He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 

Mr. Froude has felt the wound, and treats the 


signs of it in other people with tenderness and 
sympathy. 

But there is another side to the picture, 
We naturally hate the authors of our sufferings, 
mental, moral, or physical. When that author 
comes in the shape of a creed or a principle, 
our detestation is commonly unmeasured. Mr. 
Froude, accordingly, while he has words of 
kindness and charity for all besides, has nothing 
but bitterness for that particular class of the 
Reformers whom he chooses to designate as 
Anglicans. The propriety of that appellation 
we shall discuss elsewhere. But Mr. Froude’s 
animosity towards this school of churchmen 
is a key to his admiration of Henry VIIL, 
which is otherwise as remarkable as the odd 
friendship we may sometimes observe between 
the most opposite kinds of animals. Not but 
what we are convinced that Mr. Froude’s senti- 
ments are in great part the result of self- 
delusion. In our own opinion it would be diffi- 
cult .to find two better representatives of 
genuine Anglicanism than the two great Tudor 
sovereigns. A belief in the Apostolical suc- 
cession, and a regal as opposed to a parliamen- 
tary head of the Church are the sum and 
substance of the high-church theory ; and we 
would not have given much for the life of any 
subject of either Henry or Elizabeth who 
dared to question either. But to waive this 
question, Mr. Froude thinks he sees in Henry 
the foe of those opinions which he hates with 
the hatred of a former lover ; and he accordingly 
elevates him into a great Protestant hero. 

After this general account of the spirit which 


‘pervades Mr. Froude’s volumes, we shall proceed 


to give our readers a brief summary of the 
matter contained in the two last published ones, 
which carry us down to the death of Henry in 
the year 1547. 

Of the constitutional history contained in 
these volumes we may say, like the zoologist 
of Iceland, there is no constitutional history to 
be found in any part of these volumes. This 
is a serious omission, and has been already 
noticed by more than one of the newspaper 
critics. It is of the more consequence, because 
upon precedents afforded by the reign of Henry 
VIII., were based many of the unconstitu- 
tional maxims which cost Queen Elizabeth her 
popularity, aud King Charles his life. If they 
were wrong in the imitator, they must have 
been doubly so in the initiator—and they are 
important moreover as invalidating to some 
extent those appeals to the public spirit of the 
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age in which our author so frequently in- 
dulges. We need go no further than the first 
chapter of Hallam’s “Constitutional History” to 
find cases of parliamentary servility which 
Mr. Froude was bound to refute before basing 
any hypothesis on the independent spirit of 
that assembly. We know that Mr. Hallam’s 
mode of writing on this subject is a little ob- 
solete at present, and savours too much of the 
Hampden and Sydney style of declamation. But 
nevertheless the fact remains, that parliament 
consented to provisions, giving Henry a power 
over the property and lives of his subjects, 
and over the disposal of his crown, which lead 
us to believe there is very little else they were 
likely to have refused him. We say this isa 
subject upon which Mr. Froude should have 
entered more fully than he has done. The 
absolute power acquired by. Henry through 
the destruction of the nobles and the divisions 
of the church, and the remorseless severity 
with which he exercised it, may for a time 
have cowed even the boldest spirit of the day, 
and have generated a criminal subserviency to 
the king’s pleasure, in which at the present 
time we find it difficult to believe. These 
acts of parliament, at all events, show the 
remarkable influence which Henry had ac- 
quired over his subjects, and if he used it to 
gain political power unknown to the Eng- 
lish Constitution, it is quite possible that he 
might have used it for the gratification of his 
private passion. Under a monarch like Henry, 
le roi le veut is cogent logic. There is no al- 
ternative between obedience and the imputa- 
tion of disloyalty—an imputation which often 
goes far to make the thing itself inevitable ; 
and Mr. Froude seems to overlook the possi- 
bility that the disaffection of the great nobles 
might have sprung in part from aversion to 
these encroachments of absolutism, as well as 
from allegiance to the Romish faith. He seems 
to suppose that they thought nothing of his 
mode of government, though the indignation 
they expressed at the ascription of parvenus 
into the peerage, must have arisen at least as 
much from political as from social jealousy. 
A Courtenay or a Neville could have felt no 
personal jealousy of a Paget ora Russell. But 
they might have seen in these patricii mino- 
rum gentium a facile engine of despotism, as 
indeed they were for the moment—and have 
felt towards the new men much as the “ revo- 
lution families” felt towards Mr. Pitt’s ple- 
beian peers. If this were so, then Henry's 
unconstitutional policy may be said to have 
provoked the natural amount of resistance and 
protest—and in that case Mr. Froude’s argu- 
meuts, from the countenance affurded him by 
his nobility, would be much weakened. 


But it is, as our readers well know, to the 
ecclesiastical features of this epoch that Mr, 
Froude gives his principal attention. With 
his second volume, “the first act of the great 
drama” of the Reformation was concluded, 
The lesser monasteries had been dissolved ; the 
larger were reprieved but for a time. The 
royal supremacy was established, and the way 
was paved for those final changes in doctrine 
and ritual which are narrated in the volumes 
before us. But so vast a change was naturally 
not to be accomplished without resistance and 
reaction. Stunned and stupefied by the first 
blows which had fallen, the people of England, 
after a year or two had elapsed, began to 
recover themselves, and to inquire into the 
meaning of what had been done. Then burst 
upon their minds the full significance of the 
change ; and the full anguish of that violent 
moral wrench which they had undergone, began 
to make itself felt more acutely, as wounds 
scarcely noticed in the moment of infliction grow 
painful when the excitement is over. Com- 
bining themselves with these feelings which 
were shared in common by the peasantry, 
gentry, and nobility, were other and peculiar 
grievances belonging to each of them separately. 
The enclosure of wastes and commons had irri- 
tated the lower orders. Recent alterations in 
the tenure of land had exercised a similar 
influence on the landed proprietors. And the 
higher nobility felt their consequence diminished 
by the destruction of those religious institutions 
which were alike monuments of ancestral piety, 
and sources of present dignity. As the deer of 
Silvia, when wounded by the arrow of Asca- 
nius, fled groaning to its well-known haunts, 
and roused to fury the pitying and indignant 
rustics, so did the milk-white Hind betake 
herself in her agony to the castles and cottages 
of the north, and, showing her wounds and her 
danger, excite the devoted population to arms 
in her behalf. 


Improvisi adsunt: hic torre armatus obusto, 
Stipitis hic gravidi nodis: quodcuique repertum 
Rimanti telum ira facit. Vocat agmina Tyrrheus, 
Quadrifidam quereum cuneis ut forte coactis 
Scindebat, rapta spirans immane securi. 

At seva e speculis tempus Dea nacta nocendi 
Ardua tecta petit stabuli et de culmine summo 
Pastorale canit signum, cornuque recurvo 
Tartaream intendit vocem : qua protenus omne 
Contremuit nemus, et silv intonuere profunde, 
Audiit et Trivie longe lacus; audiit amnis 
Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini 

Et trepide matres pressére ad pectora natos. 
Tum vero ad vocem celeres qua buccina signum 
Dira dedit, raptis concurrunt undique telis 
Indomiti agricole ; necnon et 'Troia pubes 
Ascanio auxilium castris effundit apertis : 
Direxére acies ; nec jam certamine agresti 
Stipitibus duris agitur sudibus ve preustis. 


Now let us hear Mr. Froude :— 
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It was Michaelmas, then, in the year 1536. To- 
wards the fall of the summer, clergy from the southern 
counties had been flitting northward, and on their 
return had talked mysteriously to their parishioners 
of impending insurrections, in which honest men would 
pear their part. In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire the 
stories of the intended destruction of parish churches 
had been vociferously circulated; and Lord Hussey, 
at his castle at Sleaford, had been heard to say to one 
of the gentlemen of the county, that “ the world would 
never mend until they fought for it.” September passed 
away; at the end of the month, the nunnery of Leg- 
bourne, near Louth, was suppressed by the visitors, 
and two servants of Cromwell were left in the house, 
to complete the dissolution. On Monday, the 2nd of 
October, Heneage, one of the examiners under the 
clerical commission, was coming, with the chancellor 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, into Louth itself, and the 
clergy of the neighbourhood were to appear and sub- 
mit themselves to inspection. 

The evening before being Sunday, a knot of people 
gathered on the green in the town. They had the 
great silver cross belonging to the parish with them ; 
and as acrowd collected about them, a voice cried, 
“ Masters, let us follow the cross ; God knows whether 
ever we shall follow it hereafter or nay.” They formed 
in procession, and went round the streets; and after 
vespers, a party, headed “by one Nicholas Melton, 
who, being a shoemaker, was called Captain Cobler,” 
appeared at the doors of the church, and required the 
churchwardens to give them the key of the jewel cham- 
ber. The chancellor, they said, was coming the next 
morning, and intended to seize the plate. The 
churchwardens hesitating, the keys were taken by 
force. The chests were opened, the crosses, chalices, 
and candlesticks “ were shewed openly in the sight of 
every man,” and then, lest they should be stolen in 
the night, an armed watch kept guard till daybreak in 
the church aisles. 

At nine o’clock on Monday morning Heneage en- 
tered the town, with a single servant. The chancellor 
was ill, and could not attend. As he rode in, the 
alarm-bell pealed out from Louth Tower. The inha- 
bitants swarmed into the streets with bills and staves; 
“the stir and the noise arising hideous.” The com- 
missioner, in panic at the disturbance, hurried into the 
church for sanctuary; but the protection was not 
allowed to avail him. He was brought out into the 
market-place, a sword was held to his breast, and he 
was sworn at an extemporized tribunal to be true to 
the commons, upon pain of death. ‘ Let us swear! 
let us all swear!” was then the cry. A general oath 
was drawn. The townsmen swore—all strangers resi- 
dent swore—they would be faithful to the king, the 
commonwealth, and to Holy Church. 

In the heat of the enthusiasm appeared the registrar 
of the diocese, who had followed Heneage with his 
books, in which was enrolled Cromwell’s commission. 
Instantly clutched, he was dragged to the market- 
cross. A priest was mounted on the stone steps, and 
commanded to read the commission aloud. He began ; 
but the “hideous clamour” drowned his voice. ‘The 
crowd, climbing on his shoulders, to overlook the 
pages, bore him down. He flung the book among the 
mob, and it was torn leaf from leaf, and burnt upon 
the spot. The registrar barely escaped with his life: 
he was rescued by friends, and hurried beyond the 
gates, 

Meanwhile, a party of the rioters had gone out to 
Legbourne, and returned, bringing Cromwell’s ser- 
vants, who were first set in the stocks, and thrust after- 
wards into the town gaol. 

So passed Monday. The next morning, early, the 
common bell was again ringing. Other commissioners 
Were reported to be at Castre, a few miles distant ; and 


Melton the shoemaker, and “one great James,” a 
tailor, with a volunteer army of horse and foot, har- 
nessed and unharnessed, set out to seize them. The 
alarm had spread ; the people from the neighbouring 
villages joined them as they passed, or had already 
risen, and were in marching order. At Castre they 
found the commissioners fled; but a thousand horse 
were waiting for them, and the number every moment 
increasing. Whole parishes marched in, headed by 
their clergy. A rendezvous was fixed at Rotherwell; 
and at Rotherwell, on that day, or the next, beside 
the commons, “there were priests and monks” (the 
latter fresh ejected from their monasteries —pensioned, 
but furious) “to the number of seven or eight hun- 
dred.” Some were “bidding their bedes,” and pray- 
ing for the pope and cardinals; some were in full har- 
ness, or armed with such weapons as they could find: 
all were urging on the people. They had, as yet, no 
plans. What would the gentlemen do? was the ques- 
tion. “Kill the gentlemen,” the priests cried; “if 
they will not join us, they shall all be hanged.” This 
difficulty was soon settled. They were swept up from 
their halls, or wherever they could be found. The 
oath was offered them, with the alternative of instant 
death; and they swore against their will, as all after- 
wards pretended, and as some perhaps sincerely felt ; 
but when the oath was once taken, joining with a 
hearty unanimity, and bringing in with them their own 
armed retainers, and the stores from their houses. Sir 
Edward Madyson came in, Sir Thomas Tyrwhit and 
Sir William Ascue. Lord Borough, who was in Ascue’s 
company when the insurgents caught him, rode for his 
life, and escaped. One of his servants was overtaken 
in the pursuit, was wounded mortally, and shriven on 
the field. 

So matters went at Louth and Castre. On Tuesday, 
October 3rd, the country rose at Horncastle, in the 
same manner, only on an even larger scale. On a 
heath in that neighbourhood, there was “a great 
muster;” the gentlemen of the county came in, in 
large numbers, with Mr. Dymmock, the sheriff, at 
their head. Doctor Mackarel, the Abbot of Barlings, 
was present with his canons, in full armour. From 
the abbey came a waggon-load of victuals; oxen and 
sheep were driven in from the neighbourhood; and a 
retainer of the abbey carried a banner, on which was 
worked a plough, a chalice and a host, a horn, and 
the five wounds of Christ. The sheriff, with his bro- 
ther, rode up and down the heath, giving money 
among the crowd; and the insurrection now gaining 
point, another gentleman “wrote on the field, upon 
his saddlebow,” a series of articles, which were to form 
the ground of the rising. 

* * * * 

The same Tuesday there was a rising at Lincoln. 
Bishop Longlands’ palace was attacked and plundered, 
and the town occupied by armed bodies of insurgents. 
By the middle of the week the whole country was in 
movement—beacons blazing, alarm-bells ringing ; and, 
pending the reply of the king, Lincoln became the 
focus to which the separate bodies from Castre, Horn- 
castle, Louth, and all other towns and villages, flocked 
in for head-quarters. 

Such was the first outburst of the “ Pilgrim- 
age of Grace,” which, had it been actuated by 
unity of design, might probably have cost 
Henry his throne, and retarded the reforma- 
tion fora century. It was temporarily sup- 
pressed. But the fire still smouldered, and at 
length broke out anew with far greater vigour 
than before. We cannot bring ourselves to 
shorten the following extract :— 
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In less than a fortnight a rebellion of sixty thou- 
sand persons had subsided as suddenly as it had risen. 
Contrived by the monks and parish priests, it had been 
conducted without concert, without practical skill. The 
clergy had communicated to their instruments alike 
their fury and their incapacity. 

But the insurrection in Lincolnshire was but the 
first shower which is the herald of the storm. 

On the night of the 12th of October, there was pre- 
sent at an inn in Lincoln, watching the issue of events, 
a gentleman of Yorkshire, whose name, a few weeks 
later, was ringing through every English household in 
accents of terror or admiration. we: 

Qur story must go back to the beginning of the 
month. The law vacation was drawing to its close, 
and younger brothers in county families who then, as 
now, were members of the inns of court, were returning 
from their holidays to London, The season had been 
of unusual beauty. The summer had lingered into 
the autumn, and during the latter half of tember 
young Sir Ralph Ellerkar, of Ellerkar Hall in “ Yorkys- 
wold,” had been entertaining a party of friends for 
cub-hunting. Among his guests were his three cousins, 
John, Robert, and Christopher Aske. John, the 
eldest, the owner of the old family property of Augh- 
ton-on-the-Derwent, a quiet, unobtrusive gentleman, 
with two sons, students at the temple. bert, of 
whom, till he now emerges into light, we discover only 
that he was a barrister in good practice at Westmin- 
ster; and Christopher, the possessor of an estate in 
Marshland in the West Riding. The Askes were 
highly connected, being cousins of the Earl of Cum- 
berland, whose eldest son, Lord Clifford, had recently 
married a daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, and niece 
therefore of the kiug. 

The hunting party broke up on the 3rd of October, 
and Robert, if his own account of himself is true, left 
Ellerkar with no other intention than of going direct 
to London to his business. His route lay across the 
Humber at Welton, and when in the ferry he heard 
from the boatmen that the commons were up in Lin- 
colnshire. He wished to return, but the state of the tide 
would not allow him ; he then endeavoured to make his 
way by by-roads and bridle-paths to the house of a bro- 
ther-in-law at Sawcliff; but he was met somewhere near 
Appleby by a party of the rebels. They demanded who 
he was, und on his replying, they offered him the popu- 
lar oath. It is hard to believe that he was altogether 
taken by surprise ; a man of so remarkable powers as 
he afterwards exhibited, could not have been wholly 
ignorant of the condition of the country, and if 
his loyalty had been previously sound, he would not 
have thrown himself into the rising with such deliberate 
energy. The people by whom he was “taken,” as he 
designated what had befallen him, became his body- 
guard to Sawcliff. He must have been well known in 
the district. His brother's property lay but a few 
miles distant, across the Trent, and as soon as the 
news spread that he was among the rebels, his name 
was made a rallying cry. The command of the dis- 
trict was assigned to him from the Humber to Kirton, 
and for the next few days he remained endeavouring 
to organize the movement into some kind of form; 
but he was doubtful of the prospects of the rebellion, 
and doubtful of his own conduct. The commons of 
the West Riding beginning to stir, he crossed into 
Marshland; he passed the Ouse into Howdenshire, 
going from village to village, and giving orders that no 

lls should be rang, no beacon should be lighted, 
except on the receipt of a special message from him- 


Leaving his own country, he again hastened back to 
his command in Lincolnshire; and by this time he 
heard of Suffolk’s advance with the king’s answer to 
the petition. He rode post to Lincoln, and reached 


the town to find all in confusion—the commons and 
the gentlemen on the verge of fighting. He endea. 
voured to make his way into the cathedral close, but 
finding himself suspected by the commons, and being 
told that he would be murdered if he persevered, he 
remained in concealment till Suffolk had made 
known the intentions of the government; then, per- 
haps satisfied that the opportunity was past, perhaps 
believing that if not fm use of on the instant, it 
might never recur, perhaps resigning himself to be 
ay by events, he went back at full speed to York- 
shire. 

And events had decided: whatever his intentions 
may have been, the choice was no longer open to him, 

As he rode down at midnight to the bank of the 
Humber, the clash of the alarm-bells came pealing far 
over the water. From hill to hill, from church tower 
to church tower, the warning lights were shooting. 
The fishermen on the German Ocean watched them 
flickering in the darkness from Spurnhead to Scar- 
borough, from Scarborough to Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
They streamed westward, over the long marshes across 
Spalding Moor; up the Ouse and the Wharf, to the 
watershed where the rivers flow into the Irish Sea. 
The mountains of Westmoreland sent on the message 
to Kendal, to Cockermouth, to Penrith, to Carlisle; 
and for days and nights there was one loud storm of 
bells and blaze of beacons from the ‘Trent to the Che- 
viot Hills. 

All Yorkshire was in movement. Strangely, too, as 
Aske assures us, he found himself the object of an un- 
sought distinction. His own name was the watch- 
word which every tongue was crying. In his absence 
an address had gone out around the towns, had been 
hung on church-doors, aud posted on market-crosses, 
which bore his signature, though, as he protested, it 
was neither written by himself, nor with his consent. 
Ill composed, but with a rugged eloquence, it called 
upon ail good Englishmen to make a stand for the 
Church of Christ, which wicked men were destroying, 
for the commonwealth of the realm, and for their own 
livings, which were stolen from therm by impositions. 
For those who would join it should be well; those 
who refused to join, or dared to resist, should be under 
Christ’s curse, and be held guilty of all the Christian 
blood which should be shed. 


For a time the new outbreak carried every 
thing before it. A regular army gradually 
grew out of the heterogeneous mass of mal- 
contents. It was commanded by able and 
gallant men bearing names round which the 
people had rallied for centuries. The objects 
it proposed to achieve were such as came 
home to the hearts of every man in it. The 
labourer was again to tend his cows and his 
geese on the village common when the day’s 
work was over; and to see the lives of his 
children regulated by the same beautiful suc- 
cession of ceremonies which had regulated his 
own from infancy. The farmer was again to 
enjoy the easy leases of the monastic lands. 
The gentry were to save from destruction those 
fair edifices which adorned their native coun- 
ties, and testified to their own importance. 
And the great nobles were to shake themselves 
free from the tyranny of a heretic king, and 
the insolence of a parvenu e. However 
erroneous in themselves, these are the colours 
in which the object of the insurrection pre 
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sented itself to both leaders, officers, and privates 
of the rebel army. As the whole country was 
in their favour they had abundance of supplies ; 
and, in local knowledge, were manifestly the 
superiors of any army which the king could 
send against them. It is strange that, with all 
these advantages in their favour, not only was 
no single object of the rising accomplished, but 
the movement was crushed with rapidity and 
the leaders of it brought to the block. How 
far the legitimate artifices of war, which may 
perhaps be stretched further against rebels 
than against ordinary enemies, were on this 
occasion abused either by the king or his repre- 
sentatives, it is difficult to say. All we know 
is, that, at a most critical moment, the malcon- 
tent army was induced to disband itself in the 
understanding that all their demands would be 
conceded ; and that, as soon as they were fairly 
in the king’s power, it was given out that they 
had misunderstood his intentions. Mr. Froude 
throws the blame upon the Duke of Norfolk, 
the commander of the royal army, who, he 
says, exceeded the king’s instructions in the 
terms which he offered to the rebels. How- 
ever that may be, Henry accepted the con- 
sequences of the fraud with great alacrity. 
And the language of his own despatches to the 
Duke by no means proves that there may not 
have been a secret understanding between 
them. At all events, the insurrection turned 
out to be utterly abortive. ‘‘ They (the people) 
had achieved their magnificent explosion ; the 
smoke which had darkened the sky was clearing 
off, and the rock was not splintered.” The 
Pilgrimage of Grace was over, and the Refor- 
mation remained where it was. Such was the 
result of the first reactionary movement. The 
second was of a peaceful character, and was 
fraught with more permanent consequences. 

It was characteristic of Henry, according to 
our estimate of the man, that, having crushed a 
Catholic effort which militated against his own 
power, he should soon after countenance 
another which aimed at the establishment of 
Catholic belief. It was never against the 
doctrines of the Church in the abstract that 
Henry’s indignation was directed. It was 
only as ancillary to the question of the Su- 
premacy that doctrinal questions assumed any 
importance in his eyes. As soon, therefore, as 
he had read a lesson to England and to Europe, 
which demonstrated the stability of his throne, 
and acquired that accession of strength which 
an unsuccessful rebellion confers on the reign- 
ing power, he permitted the Catholic party in 
the Church to work their will foraseason. The 
Protestant victory had been pushed too far. The 
profanity of some of the Reformers had begun 
to shock moderate men. It was necessary to 





have an authoritative declaration upon certain 
points ; and, actuated by this spirit at the gene- 
ral election of 1539, a Parliament was returned 
more devoted to the ancient interest than any 
perhaps which had sat in King Henry’s reign. 
In “the whip with the six strings,” as a bill 
now passed was entitled, the ultra- Protestants 
reaped only the natural reward of their own 
folly and irreverence. “Often for the special 
annoyance of old-fashioned church-goers, the 
time of divine service was chosen for a lecture, 
and opinions shouted out in loud high voices 
(¢. e., from the ale houses), which, in the ears of 
half the congregation, were damnable heresy.” 
“Devout communicants were scandalized by 
priests marrying their concubines.” “The mys- 
teries of the faith were insulted in the celebra- 
tion of divine service—at one place, when the 
priest lifted up the host, a member of the con- 
gregation ‘a lawyer’ lifted up a little dog in de- 
rision.” “ Finally,” says Mr. Froude, “ it seems 
most certain that the country only refrained 
from taking the law into their own hands, and 
from trying the question with the Protestants, 
as Aske and Lord Darcy desired, by open 
battle, from a confidence that the government 
would do their duties, that in some way the 
law would interfere, and these excesses would 
be put down with a high hand.” 

“ The six articles” were an answer to these 
anticipations. They enacted :— 

1. That, in the most blessed sacrament of the altar, 
by the strength and efficacy of Christ’s mighty word, 
it being spoken by the } ggacms was present really, under 
the form of bread and wine, the natural body and 
blood of Jesus Christ; and that, after consecration, 
there remained no substance of bread and wine, nor 
any other but the substance of Christ. 

2. That communion in both kinds was not essential 
to salvation; that, under the form of bread, the blood 
was present as well as the body; and, under the form 
of wine, the flesh was present as well as the blood. 

3. That it was not permitted to priests, after their 
ordination, to marry and have wives, 

4. That vows of chastity made to God advisedly, 
by man or woman, ought to be observed, and were of 
perpetual obligation. 

5. That private masses ought to be continued, as 
meet and necessary for godly consolation and benefit. 

6. That auricular confession to a priest must be re- 
tained, and continue to be used in the Church, 

Penalties were attached to the violation of 
these articles, which however Henry would not 
permit to be inflicted with great severity. He 
resolved to steer a steady course between the 
two parties; neither siding wholly with the 
framers of the bill which represented unquali- 
fied Romanism, and yet determined to prevent 
the growth of a spirit hostile to the Church 
altogether. 

With the termination of this chapter our in- 
terest in the ecclesiastical events of Henry’s 
reign in great part ceases. The six articles 
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remained the law of the land till his death. 
And, though the vigour of the re-action began 
to ebb again before long, yet no event of any 
great importance occurred in connection with 
it. We shall now therefore glance briefly at 
some of the questions of foreign policy which 
Mr. Froude discusses. 

In his account of the king’s relations with 
Scotland Mr. Froude is copious, minute, and 
reasonably impartial. As, however, we are 
reviewing the present volumes and not analysing 
them, there is no necessity to take our readers 
through all the windings of this tangled maze 
of intrigue. But, in order that they may un- 
derstand Mr. Froude’s reflections on the sub- 
ject, it is necessary to mark the salient points. 
The division of the Scottish court into an 
English and a French party was, as our readers 
are aware, of ancient standing, and continued 
till the extinction of the Scottish monarchy. 
But it was during the period that intervened 
between the death of James IV., in 1513, and 
the murder of his hapless grand-daughter, 
seventy-four years afterwards, that it was 
defined most sharply, and exercised the most 
important influence. James, who fell at the 
battle of Flodden, left an infant son of only two 
years old. And during his early minority the 
subject of contention between the two parties 
was the assignment of the Regency, which was 
exercised alternately by the widow of the late 
king, the Earl of Angus,and the Duke of Albany, 
as their respective factions prevailed. But as 
the king grew up all parties became absorbed in 
the struggle to procure for him a wife that 
should favour their own policy. The English 
party desired of course his marriage with the 
Princess Mary, daughter of Henry VIIL ; 
the French party as eagerly sought to wed him 
to a princess of that nation. The latter at 
length prevailed, and on the Ist of January 
1537, he married Magdalene de Valois. At 
her death, two years afterwards, he sought 
another alliance in the same quarter, and 
espoused Mary of Guise, mother of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and Queen regent of Scotland during 
the minority of her daughter, as Margaret had 
been during the minority of her son. Again 
came the old struggle. The party of the 
Reformation were untiring in their efforts to 
effect a betrothal between the infant Princess 
and Edward Prince of Wales, the son of Jane 
Seymour. Henry himself entered into the 
design with even more eagerness than the 
former one. But although he offered many 


concessions to conciliate the pride of his Scotch 
opponents, which revolted at the idea of a union 
between the two countries involving a trans- 
ference of the seat of government from Edin- 
burgh to London, he was again doomed to dis- 


appointment. And the two crowns having 
been brought nearer to a fusion than they had 
ever been before, drifted away again from each 
other, till the lapse of sixty years had gra- 
dually diminished the equality between the two 
nations, and disposed all parties for the change, 
In Mr. Froude’s narrative of these events, his 
sketch of Cardinal Beton, the chief of the French 
interest, and the manner of his death, are too 
remarkable to be omitted :— 


Cardinal David Beton, Archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
approached nearly to the ideal of the Romanist states- 
man of the age. Devoted to the Pope and to the 
Papacy, he served his master with the unvarying 
consistency, with the mingled passion and calmness, 
which, beyond all other known institutions, the Ro- 
man church has the power of imparting to its votaries, 
The sensual pleasures of which his profession as an 
ecclesiastie deprived him of the open enjoyment, he 
was permitted to obtain abundantly by private licen- 
tiousness; his indulgences were amply compensated 
by a fidelity with which they never interfered; and 
the surrender of innocuous vices was not demanded of 
a man to whom no crime was difficult which would 
further the interests of his cause. His scent of heresy 
was as the sleuth hound’s, and, as the sleuth hound’s, 
was only satisfied with blood. He was cruel when 
the Church demanded cruelty, treacherous and false 
when treachery and faJsehood would serve the in- 
terests to which he had sold himself; his courage was 
as matchless as his subtlety; his accomplishments as 
exquisite as his intellect, 

* * * + * 

With a misgiving that danger was in the air, the 
cardinal strengthened his faction by marrying one of 
his bastard daughters to the Earl of Crawford, The 
secret overtures of the Laird of Grange and Norman 
Leslie to the English government, it is likely, had 
been betrayed to him; and another Leslie, the brother 
of the Earl of Rothes, on Wishart’s death, had been 
heard to mutter that “his hand and dagger should be 
priests to the cardinal.” Throughout the spring, in 
the lengthening days, a hundred workmen were busy, 
from sunrise to sunset, converting the episcopal palace 
of St. Andrew’s into an impregnable fortress, where 
dungeons were already destined for the safe custody of 
perilous conspirators. 

The night of the 28th of May the great churchman 
passed with his mistress; she was seen in the dawn of 
the morning to leave the postern which led to his 
private apartments; and about the same hour the 
drawbridge was lowered, and the front gates were 
thrown open, to admit the masons and the stone-carts, 
As the labourers were collecting, William Kirkaldy, 
the treasurer's eldest son, a boy of about seventeen, 
and five or six other young men, sauntered to the 
porter’s lodge, and inquired if the cardinal was stirring. 
They were told that he had not yet appeared; and 
they affected to be looking at the alterations, and 
asking indifferent questions, when presently the Master 
of Rothes came up, with two or three more, and after- 
wards John Leslie. The first two parties had caused 
no suspicion, It was daylight; the castle was full of 
men; and the idea of danger occurred to no one. 
John Leslie, however, was known to be on bad terms 
with Beton, and as he crossed the bridge, the porter 
started and attempted to close the gates. But the 
movement was too late. Kirkaldy struck him dowa 
with a single blow, snatched the keys from his girdle, 
and flung him into the foss. Leslie sprang in; the 
workmen, confused by the sudden surprise, and some 
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of them perhaps in the secret of the plot, were thrust 
out, and the gates were locked behind them; and 
while young Grange kept guard over the postern, 
the rest of the party secured the servants in their 
rooms, and dismissed them one by one.  Beton’s 
rtment overlooked the quadrangle. Being dis- 
turbed by the noise, he threw open his window, and 
called to know the meaning of it. Some one cried 
that Norman Leslie had taken the castle. He sprung 
back and darted to the postern, but it was closed; he 
was canght in the trap, and returning to his room, he 
barricaded the door, and sat waiting for his fate. 

It was not long in finding him. The tramp of steps 
sounded along the gallery ; a voice summoned him to 
open. “Who calls?” he cried. ‘“ Leslie!”’ was the 
answer. “Is it Norman?” he said. The Master of 
Rothes was but a boy, and he might hope to soften 
him. But Norman was below in the court; it was 
John who had sworn to give Wishart’s murderer the 
last sacrament with his poniard, and with him James 
Melville and Carmichael—names, both of them, of 
equally portentous omen. 

The cardinal did not move; the door was strong; 
and he cried out to know if they would spare his life. 
“Perhaps,” Leslie answered. ‘“ Nay,” exclaimed the 
wretched voice, “ but swear that you will; ” “ swear by 
God’s wounds,” “That which was said is unsaid,” 
shouted the avenger. He called for fire; a pan of 
burning charcoal was laid against the panels, and the 
erackling of the blazing wood soon told the hopeless- 
ness of resistance. A boy who was in the room drew 
back the bolts; the armed men strode in through the 
smoke, and their victim stood before them half dressed 
and trembling. In the hard eyes and the drawn 
swords he read his doom. He sank back into a 
chair. “Iam a priest! I am a priest!” hesaid; “ye 
will not slay me.” Leslie and Carmichael darted 
forward without speaking, and each stabbed him. 
They drew back their arms to repeat the blows, when 
James Melville, ‘‘ being a man,” says Knox, “ of nature 
most gentle and modest,” perceiving them both in 
choler, withdrew them; “This work and judgment of 
God, althongh it be secret,” he cried, “ yet ought it to 
be done with greater gravity.” Holding his sword at 
Beton’s throat, “‘ Repent thee,” he said to him, “ of thy 
former wicked life, but especially of the shedding of 
the blood of that instrument of God, Mr. George 
Wishart, which, albeit the flames of fire consumed 
before men, yet cries it with a vengeance upon thee; 
and we from God are sent to revenge it. I protest 
that neither the hatred of thy person, the love of thy 
riches, nor the fear of any trouble thou couldst have 
done to me in particular, moved or move me to strike 
thee, but only because thou hast been, and remainest, 
an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus and his Holy 
Evangel.” “And so he struck him twice or thrice 
through with a sword,” and so he fell, cut off even in 
the blossom of his sins, only shrieking miserably, ‘I 
am a priest; Iam a priest. Fie! fie! all is gone!” 

* * * * * 


Thus perished David Beton, and with him the cause 
of the Papacy in Scotland. ‘The national faction 
survived his death. Mary of Guise and her friends 
continued to lean upon France, and the ancient religion 
appeared for a few years longer to maintain itself at 
their side, But the spirit of Romanism as a living 
superstition was extinguished with its latest repre- 
sentative; and the mass was no longer the expression 
of a true inward belief. Those who professed to be 
the friends of the Church shared with its enemies in 
its pleasant plunder. In a few years the once beau- 
tiful fabric lay prostrate in confused ruin. 


Tn his anxiety to vindicate the statesmanship 


of Henry VITI., Mr. Froude forgets for a mo- 
ment his irritation against “ Anglicanism,” and 
dwells with satisfaction on the results that 
would have ensued from a union between Eng- 
land and Scotland in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Of the proposed alliance between 
James V. and Mary, he says— 

An act of Parliament would have declared them, 
should no male heir be born to the king, joint inhe- 
ritors of the two crowns. Then there would have 
been no divorce of Catherine; for there would have 
been no object for a divorce. No miserable scandals 
would have clouded the declining years of Henry. 
Perhaps there would have been no breach with Rome, 
and no Reformation in the form which it in fact 
assumed, 


Of Prince Edward and the infant Queen of 
Scots, he writes— 

If in the administration of human affairs that course 
is the best which will accomplish, with the smallest 
amount of inconvenience or suffering, results which in 
themselves are sooner or later inevitable, we cannot 
but applaud a scheme which, had circumstances per- 
mitted its accomplishment, would have spared Scotland 
a century of needless calamity, and perhaps might 
have spread in peace the forms of the Church of 
England over the United Kingdoms. 


Such an event would have been the establish- 
ment of Anglicanism in its purest form, and to 
the admirers of the only logical theory of the 
English Church, such a picture is fair to con- 
template. But we differ from Mr. Froude on 
the general results that might have been ex- 
pected from the accomplishment of Henry's 
policy. It is, doubtless, competent to Provi- 
dence to educe any ends from any means. But, 
humanly speaking, we think the experiment 
would have been more hazardous than Mr. 
Froude imagines. The Scottish people were 
doggedly averse to it. A powerful party would 
have been left among the nobles disaffected to 
the new regime. ‘The English would have 
looked coldly upon James. Nor were any of 
the Stuarts well qualified by nature to grapple 
with the difficulties of such a position. Mary 
Stuart could never have played the part of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and though, had Mary become 
Queen, the foreign policy of this country would 
have been lightened of its principal difficulties, 
yet the change that was silently proceeding in 
the spirit of the people, necessitating a corre- 
sponding change in the spirit of the government, 
would still have required for its guidance the 
nerve and the wisdom of the great Queen. To 
us it seems not improbable that, had the Stuarts 
anticipated the period of their accession to the 
English throne, the period of the great rebellion 
would have been anticipated also. But the 
contest which, in the seventeenth century, was 
between two great principles which could no 
longer co-exist in the constitution, would in the 
sixteenth century have been a purely dynastic 
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one. Whichever way it had terminated, whether 
in the victory of the Stuarts, or in the elevation 
to the throne of some powerful or subtle usur- 
per, the results could hardly have been other- 
wise than disastrous to the liberties of this 
country. The growth of that plant, which we 
watch with such intense interest, from the 
death of Henry VIII. to the expulsion of 
James II., would have been rudely arrested, or, 
perhaps, never have commenced. At all events, 
many years must have elapsed before it again 
put forth signs of life. The establishment of 
constitutional monarchy would have been greatly 
retarded ; and England and Europe would have 
lost the instructive spectacle of the eighteenth 
century, which conducted every nation on the 
continent to confusion and misery, and Great 
Britain alone to prosperity and glory. 

It has always appeared to us that there was 
a peculiar fitness in the succession of the Eng- 
lish sovereigns from the Reformation down- 
wards. When an ancient and venerable insti- 
tution, powerful alike from the ability of its 
supporters, and the hold which it still retained 
on the affections of the people, was to be over- 
thrown, the crown of England sat upon the 
brow of a man who was at once bold, able, 
passionate, and unscrupulous. The Titanic 
force with which he carried out his own will 
shattered every obstacle it encountered. The 
Church of Rome opposed hervelf to one of his 
darling wishes, and the Church of Rome was 
beaten. She encouraged, in consequence, a 
spirit of disaffection among his own people, and 
her defeat was followed by destruction. She 
broke into fragments before the battering-ram 
of Henry’s wrath: and then the task of “the 
majestic lord” was accomplished. The reigns 
of Edward and Mary we may look upon as 
mere interludes ; and then, in the full vigour 
of womanhood, the last of the Tudors acceded 
to the completion of the work which her 
father had begup. As it had been his to 
throw down, it was her’s to build up, and 
to construct from the debris of the old sys- 
tem a new one, adapted to the new world 
that had arisen. As firm and as courageous as 
Henry, but with more self-control, and perhaps 
more real Statecraft, she gave to England forty 
years internal peace ; and when her fostering 
hand was removed, she left another Church of 
England full grown, rooted deeply in the soil, 
and strong enough now to weather all the 
storms of the coming century. For such a pur- 
pose the highly conservative temper of Eliza- 
beth, coupled with her power of watching 
events, and abstaining from vexatious inter- 
ference, were admirably calculated. But these 
were precisely the qualities in which the Stuarts 
were ceficient ; and their absence would pro- 


bably have led to a premature outbreak of the 
anti-monarchical spirit, and the final establish- 
ment of absolutism. As the Tudors reformed 
the Church, so the Stuarts, in spite of them- 
selves, were the reformers of the State. Charles 
I, unless he had been that perfect king whom 
Bolingbroke saw in his dreams, could scarcely 
have been better adapted for the purpose which 
he had to fulfil. Had he been thoroughly able 
he would have destroyed the constitution ; had 
he been thoroughly worthless, the people would 
have destroyed the monarehy. But he had just 
that mixed character which, while it evoked 
resistance, sustained at the same time the spirit 
of loyalty. This. peculiarity which, more or 
less, belonged to his race, has not escaped the 
notice of Mr. Froude, who says of James V,, 
“ That, like the rest of his unfortunate family, 
he seemed to be formed by nature to choose the 
wrong side—to pursue a conduct fatal to him- 
self and mischievous to Scotland ; yet at the 
first retaining the affection even of those who 
regarded his career with the saddest dis- 
pleasure.” But this character, which would 
have entailed permanent mischief in the six- 
teenth century, produced but temporary troubles 
in the seventeenth ; and we cannot see how, if 
the struggle was to come, it could have occurred 
under a prince who was more likely to ensure 
the preservation of a monarchical spirit during 
the overthrow of monarchical forms. 

Our own opinion therefore is, that in the dis- 
appointment of Henry’s schemes for an annexa- 
tion of the northern kingdom, we see only the 
inevitable failure of designs inconsistent with 
the prosecution of that career which Providence 
had marked out for this country. And though 
we may be reminded how easy it is “to be wise 
after the event,” yet, even in the year 1540, we 
think a true statesman might have seen the in- 
expediency of the proposed union. 

In Mr. Froude's narrative of our relations 
with Germany and France, there is nothing 
that demands special criticism ; but we would 
emphatically recommend to our reader's perusal 
all that passage of the fourth volume which 
extends from page 422 to page 436. It con- 
tains an account of the attempted invasion of 
this country by the French, in the summer of 
the year 1545. It is a bright and animated 
picture. No great harm was done on either 
side ; but the French landed on the Isle of 
Wight, and burned a few villages ; and also at 
Seaford, in Sussex, where they were cut off by 
the country population. “The hardy Sussex 
volunteers were brought down upon them im 
swarms by the smoke of the conflagration. 
Every wall and hedge became alive with armed 
men ; their boats were destroyed at the piers ; 
and but a small fraction of the invaders re 
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covered the fleet.” Eventually, the French 
admiral was compelled to return to France, 
owing to the disease which broke out among 
his crews. But though the results had been so 
trifling, “the catastrophe,” says Mr. Froude, 
“had been on so large a scale, and the defensive 

wers of England had been so remarkably 
illustrated, that neither the French nor any 
other nation would be likely to renew the at- 
tempt at an invasion.” Before quitting this 
subject, we must quote a curious little note of 
Mr. Froude’s, in relation to the English fleet 
at Spithead :— 

“The watchword at night was perhaps the origin 
ofthe ‘National Anthem.’ The challenge was, ‘God 
save the Queen.’ The answer was, ‘Long to reign 
over us.’ ”"—State Papers, p. 814.—Vol. i. 421. 

“God save the Queen” could not have had 
amore appropriate origin. 

We have still left many topics of interest 
unnoticed ; but there are two, perhaps, which 
we cannot altogether pass over in silence :—we 
mean, the matrimonial career of Henry, and the 
general character given of him by Mr. Froude, 
at the end of the fourth volume. A king who 
had six wives, of whom two were beheaded and 
two divorced, is so unlike any other English- 
man, either before or since, that we scarcely 
know what to make of him. He stands out by 
himself, like a giant in a crowd, an object of 
mingled amusement and respect. Our first im- 
pression is, that, to his masculine and despotic 
nature, women were merely instruments for 
keeping up the succession ; and we can fancy 
him exclaiming with Jason— 

xeiv ag’ drrobev crobev Boorois 
wuidas rexvovodas, b4rv 8 obx sivas yéevoc* 

Kodrwg dv obx Hv oddiv dvdguicrosg xaxdy, 
Whether this feeling towards them was the 
source of those peculiarities in private life to 
which Mr. Froude attributes his wives’ infi- 
delities, it would be difficult to determine, un- 
less we knew what the peculiarities in question 
were—a point which the historian shrouds in 
mysterious silence. Iv his assertion, however, 
that Henry was naturally cold-hearted, we con- 
cur: he was clearly of that temperament which, 
a Mr. Disraeli tells us, is fitted to great con- 
querors and legislators, but is incapable of 
appreciating the joys of domestic life, or the 
charm of female sympathy. When his wives 
ceased to be useful or began to be danger- 
ous, he removed them with as little remorse 
a a man does a worn-out hunter or an in- 
corrigible dog. It was not cruelty; it was 
sheer insensibility that governed his behaviour 
in such matters. This, we say, is our first im- 
pression of his character; and we must add 
that the change produced on it by Mr. Froude 





has been very transient, and passed away 
almost before we had concluded his volumes. 
Considerations of public policy should be al- 
lowed their due weight, but they too must he 
balanced against other objects. A woman's 
worldly happiness may be justly sacrificed to 
the exigencies of a childless monarch, and to 
the interests of a people threatened with a dis- 
puted succession ? Suppose we grant this, there 
remains the important point, that Henry was 
not childless. He had, at all events, a legiti- 
mate son living when he allied himself to Anne 
of Cleves ; and this fact very much weakens 
the plea of public policy which is put forward 
to justify the marriage, His fourth and fifth 
marriages were inexcusable, except under the 
extremest necessity ; and we think the result 
in each case was a merited punishment for the 
careless indifference to other people’s feelings 
with which they were contracted. As to 
Henry's general character, we have already said 
enough to give our readers a pretty fair idea of 
the value we assign to it. Weonly differ from Mr. 
Froudeon the one question—whether his conduct 
in general proceeded from love of his subjects or 
from love of himself? Mr. Froude represents 
him as the laborious and indefatigable states- 
man, giving his attention early and late to pub- 
lic affairs—dictating and sending despatches— 
framing laws and adjusting interests—and 
gradually more and more withdrawing himself 
from the softening influences of social life. 
Such conduct may have proceeded either from 
a generous devotion to the interests of his king- 
dom, or from jealous tenacity of his own power. 
In our opinion, it would be as unfair wholly to 
exclude the latter hypothesis in our estimate of 
his character, as it would be perhaps wholly to 
exclude the former. A well-known character- 
istic of his race, which, at the same time, ex- 
plains a great deal of his conduct, cannot be 
lightly set aside. Our own idea of Henry, 
therefore, is, that he was neither cruel nor 
licentious ; but that he was bent on being an 
absolute monarch himself, and on transmitting 
the same power to his children. No obstacle 
that stood in the way of this design was too 
great or too small for destruction. He wanted 
to be head of the church, and the faith of a 
thousand years was as nothing in comparison. 
It was necessary to his stability that he should 
have heirs ; and for this purpose he must have 
wives. How many or how few—how they 
came or how they went—troubled him but 
little. He had a few great qualities, and no 
little ones. Such men are certain to make a 
great impression on their own age, and to chal- 
lenge the admiration of posterity. We do not 
refuse our tribute of respect to Henry as the 
patron saint of “ muscular Christianity,” and a 
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type of the strong-willed, outspoken English- 
man ; but the reverential sympathy which Mr. 
Froude entertains for him, has no place in our 
sensations. 

To the style of Mr. Froude’s history the 
highest praise is due; and, in justice to the 
taste of the day, we must add, has not been 
refused. His language is the pure reflex of his 
thoughts ; he never, therefore, uses an epithet 
as a mere ornament, and, as would naturally be 
the case, his pages may be searched in vain for 
a false antithesis. His style, then, is perfectly 
honest, and for that reason will please, when 
meretricious brilliancy is forgotten. But still, 
in Mr. Froude’s composition there is a something 
wanting, which the measured march of history 
seems to require. Having once got out his 
thoughts upon paper, and ensured them from 
eluding him in future, he is apt to rest satisfied, 
and to neglect the minor arts of perspicuity and 


arrangement. In historical narrative, sentence 
should follow sentence, and idea succeed idea, 
like the columns of a regular army. This well- 
proportioned order constitutes the great charm 
of Hume and Gibbon, though otherwise so un- 
like; and, though otherwise so unlike, both 
Mr. Froude and Lord Macaulay are the worse 
for its absence. What with this defect, and the 
excessive use of extracts from state papers, acts 
of parliament, and other documents, Mr. 
Froude’s work has a patchy and almost unfi- 
nished appearance. He has, at intervals, pas- 
sages of great beauty, and passages of deep 
thought ; but they too frequently read like 
digression. And we think it may be worth his 
while to consider whether, in his ensuing 
volumes, many of his notes might not be more 
conveniently placed in an appendix, and the 
narrative itself woven into a more continuous 
and symmetrical piece than it is at present. 





Mitla. A Narrative of Incidents and Personal Adventures on a Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Salvador, in the Years 1853 to 1855 ; with Observations on the Modes of Life in those 
Countries. By G. F. Von Tempsky. London: Longman. 


Books of travel may be classified under two 
heads—the historical and the personal. Of 
these, for light reading, the personal is certainly 
to be preferred. In the historical narrative 
we have a careful and laborious sketch of 
the country, and a full detail of the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, useful in pro- 
portion to its deliberate accuracy, but not often 
entertaining. So travelled a people as the 
English, possessing such a mass of authentic 
data concerning nearly every nation and race 
of the old and new world, when taking up a 
volume of travels in this fifty-eighth year of the 
nineteenth century, desire to derive from it 
gratification more than profound knowledge ; 
they want a lively narrative of adventure, a re- 
cord of feelings and of daily impressions, set 
down in all their freshness, and possibly in all 
their inaccuracy, but distinct, forcible, and sin- 
cere. They want the genuine expression of what 
the writer saw and felt ; so that his vivid im- 
pressions may revive in our dormant recollection 
scenes long forgotten, or by his graphic descrip- 
tion imprint upon our minds scenes never wit- 
nessed. If, in a country new to the majority of 
travellers, a dash of personal adventure, of hair- 
breadth escapes, of encounters with robbers, and 
flirtations with pretty girls, lends a flavour to 
and ensures the success of the volume. 

Such is Mr. Von Tempsky’s Mitla ; a narra- 
tive of incidents and personal adventures in 


Mexico, Guatemala, and San Salvador. Mexico 
and Central America is indeed a tempting coun- 
try for the traveller, a brilliant subject for his pen 
and pencil. In whatever light we view these 
countries, whether in the mixed grandeur and 
soft repose of the beauty and sublimity of their 
mountain scenery, enriched with the exuberance 
of a tropical vegetation, or in their vast plains 
covered with the richest pasturage, their fertile 
valleys, their magnificent rivers, or their salu- 
brious climates, favourable to the growth and 
cultivation of every product of the vegetable 
kingdom, Mexico and Central America appear 
peculiarly favoured by nature, and possessing 
advantages excelled by no other country on the 
face of the globe. Yet no country in the world, 
not even Spain, presents so deplorable a pic- 
ture. Between the inherent indolence of the 
people, and the desolating warfare of rival 
political sects, the superb resources of the 
country remain undeveloped; population is 
diminishing, commerce and agriculture are ne- 
glected, and the only hope of permanent im- 
provement would appear to rest in a rapid 
infusion of Anglo-Saxon energy, capital, and 
skill. Leaving, however, the political future of 
the country and the people, let us turn to their 
real appearance at this day, as depicted in the 
vivid pages of M. Von Tempsky. 

After three years of “ Life in California,” 
Mr. Von Tempsky left San Francisco on the 
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Ist of July 1853, bound for Mazatlan, on the 
west coast of Mexico. As a specimen of the 
companions one must expect upon such a 
voyage, he tells us that the brig in which he 
embarked was commanded by no less than 
“four captains,” all belonging to “la grande 
nation.” The first, who in size and strength of 
lung ranked before all rivals, added also the 
accomplishment of being an amateur cook ; the 
second in importance was a former captain now 
shipped as mate ; the third was also a captain 
who was working his passage over ; while the 
fourth had paid for his passage, which “act of 
generosity,” adds Mr. Von Tempsky, “seemed 
to entitle him to be the most troublesome of 
all four.” The advantage of so much combined 
French experience was somewhat lost upon a 
crew consisting of two Englishmen, one Yan- 
kee, one Italian, one Spaniard, one Malay, and 
a solitary Gascon. The passengers, too, were 
somewhat of the same motley cast. 


Our cabin passengers, excepting a young English 
lawyer, consisted mostly of Mexican gamblers, re- 
turning, either with their spoils, or, spoiled, retreating 
before American competition. 

The rallying-point of this clique was represented by 
a stylish Mexican lady. An envious countrywoman 
of hers, from the region of between-decks, informed 
me, with a malicious twinkle of her eye, that the said 
lady had gone very poor to California; that, shortly 
after her arrival, she had lived in pleasure and abun- 
dance ; that she never worked, and that now she re- 
turned to her home with riches! I cite this as a rare 
instance of any of her sort having been able to 
keep long their ill-gotten gains. The between-decks 
swarmed with those who had lost theirs. All Mexi- 
cans, they returned to live on their parents, or at 
least to beg their blessings ere they died, and to repose 
in sacred precincts, and the soil of their country. 

One of them was not even thus fortunate; she ex- 
pired on board. In the last moments I saw her sinking 
eye struggling, in the anguish of death, to fix itself on 
two tawdry pictures of saints, held before her by a 
kneeling Mexican, lately a robber in California; while 
another individual, of the same profession, supported 
her in his arms! a few more charitable persons stood 
around, and said the responses for the dying in tones 
touched by the sadness of the scene. With these 
melancholy sounds were strangely mingling the sounds 
of laughter, the clattering of dice and glasses, issuing 
from another corner of the dimly lighted space, where 
scenes of Californian high-life were being enacted, 
now more wildly and loud, as if in defiance of the 
presence of death. Poor woman! as she had lived she 
died; dissipation shouted even in her funeral chorus, 
and stood grinning over her corpse. 

In a few days the vacancy in the list of passengers 
was filled up by an infant new-comer. The spectacle 
of his advent was enjoyed, throughout its progress, by 
the whole spectators of the between-decks, who greeted 
their new shipmate with cheers, and storms of laughter! 

So much for the community of the between-decks ; 
the best behaved individuals of which were some half 
dozen Mexicans, who had, for the last two years, 
served under the colours of “Joaquin,” the most fa- 
mous robber of California, 


The passage was made in safety, and Mr. 
Von Tempsky, after a few preliminary arrange- 
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ments, set out upon h’s journeys. From Ma- 
zatlan he proceeded to Durango, and thence 
down the centre to that narrow strip of land 
which forms Mexico, through Sombrerete, 
Guanaxuato, and Queretaro, to the capital of 
Mexico. From thence he traversed the country 
through Oaxaca and Mitla to the boundaries of 
the state, and, traversing Guatemala and St. 
Salvador, concluded his tour upen the confines 
of Nicaragua. So extended a journey, occupy- 
ing upwards of eighteen months in its per- 
formance, was not without incident or adventure 
worthy to be recorded, and Mr. Von Tempsky 
narrates well. At the time he landed at 
Mazatlan the Comanche Indians, under pres- 
sure of the Yankee element in Texas, were fast 
encroaching upon the Mexican territory. In 
fact, they had made such serious inroads, and 
they found the plains of Mexico, filled with 
cattle and horses, such a tempting hunting- 
ground, that the route was eminently unsafe 
even between Mazatlan and Durango. Ap- 
plying his knowledge of Indian warfare and 
his experience of Mexican courage, Mr. Von 
Tempsky declined the magnificent offer of pro- 
tection made to him, the day after landing at 
Mazatlan, by a gallant band of twenty-nine 
splendidly mounted and superbly armed Mexi- 
cans, just starting for Durango. The gallant 
party, very much disgusted at his refusal, 
started without him. 


All was animation; men and horses showed their 
mettle, and, under the clattering of sabres and spurs, 
shouting and laughter, they dashed in a wild group 
down the long street. How will they look at the end 
of their journey? thought I, as I returned home with 
7 friend, who half repented not having gone with 
them. 


The sequel proved the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, that the Comanches would be on the look- 
out for so large a party, and that, whether de- 
feated or victorious, they would leave the road 
clear fora week or two. A few days afterwards 
he started with two companions only, and on the 
twelfth evening, when within a few leagues of 
Durango, came upon traces of the gallant party 
that had preceded him. 


Darkness sank slowly on our road, yet we had to go 
on, as our task for the day was not ended. The moon 
rose and guided our footsteps over a road that began 
to be rugged and broken. All at once my friend stops 
and points to an object, half in shade, lying crouched 
on the road. We make a sign to our followers to stop, 
and, cocking our rifles, we carefully advance on one 
side of the road, from tree to tree. Opposite to the 
object we halt to reconnoitre and await some move- 
ment. The form is human and naked, consequently 
an Indian; the attitude, as much as is discernible, 
crouching, like some one with his ear to the ground. 
It is no doubt an outpost of some larger detachment. 
To dispose of him with a shot would therefore be im- 
prudent. I unsheath my knife, put my rifle down, 
cautiously measure my distance, and with a spring 
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have his throat in my grasp. My knife is descending, 
when, to my horror, I feel, by the clamminess of his 
throat, that the hand of death has forestalled mine. 
In that moment the moon, for some time shrouded, 
breaks through the clouds and glitters on the scalpless 
skull of a body perforated with lance wounds. The 
face is contracted and rigid, and I see we have mis- 
taken a Mexican victim for his Indian murderer. 
With a shudder we go onward, and find another and 
another in the same state, and so on until we count 
twenty-nine bodies! At last, we recognised in one the 
features of the Mexican lawyer, who invited us at 
Mazatlan to accompany him! 

That heap of corpses was his party; they had all 

rished except one, who, at least, was not to be found. 
ye to us that they were killed without much 
resistance on their part, as many of them had carbines 
still loaded in their cold grasp. 


The ferocity of these Comanches is frightful. 
They never spare the lives of men, and if of 
women, only so for a fate worse than death. 
The rapidity of their movements, joined to this 
ferocity, render them more than a match for 
the cowardly, indolent Mexican, who offers a 
premium to the spoiler, and gives a stimulus to 
his daring encroachments. 

Shortly before Mr. Von Tempsky’s arrival at 
Durango, a horrible tragedy had been enacted 
within sight of the very town itself, 


A gentleman of the family of Lopez, in Durango, 
was proprietor of an extensive estate in the neighbour- 
hood of that town. He was in the habit of taking 
drives to it in company of his wife and family, as the 
distance was short, and danger never had shown itself 
in that direction. Precautions, such as an armed 
escort, were thus soon abandoned, as no accident ever 
gave warning of need for them. 

One day, he was returning to town in his carriage, 
with his wife, his sister-in-law, his little son, and a 
single servant, who acted as coachman. He had 
arrived at the Cerro Mercado, only a mile distant from 
Durango, when the carriage was suddenly surrounded 
by a party of Indians. 

He must have read the awful fate pending over him 
and his companions in the horrid countenances that 
surrounded the carriage ; for his powers of moving a 
limb seemed to be paralysed, Not so the coachman; 
somehow or another, he managed to escape; but, all 
at once, struck with remorse at his flight, he retraced 
his way so far as to become a spectator of the dreadful 
scene that ensued. He said afterwards that a fascina- 
tion came over him at the sight of what was enacted ; 
that, although his heart sickened, to turn away his 
eyes he found impossible, and his feet seemed to be 
rooted in the ground. 

The first victim of the fury of the Indians was Mr. 
Lopez’s sister-in-law. Half dead with terror, she was 
dragged from the carriage, and violated. When the 
heartless savages laid hands on Mr. Lopez’s wife, her 
piercing screams nearly moved the cowardly coachman 
to rush to her assistance; but he saw her husband 
inactive, sunk in the stupor of despair, so he remained 
inactive too, Their first crime perpetrated, the ferocity 
of the Indians was next indulged. Both women were 


During all this time, the Indians attempted nothing 
against Mr. Lopez; they only kept a strict watch upon 
his motions, ‘The cause of this forbearance was cer- 
tainly not a feeling of mercy; more likely was it that 
‘of a refined cruelty. Now a tall Indian approaches, 
and stretches his hand to seize the little boy, who has 


crept under the carriage seat. The boy cries “ Father, 
help!” This cry seems to electrify Lopez. The cries 
of his wife had not been able to rouse the husband; 
but the child’s wail arouses the father. He seizes a 
double-barrelled gun—his only weapon. One shot 
scatters the brains of the tall Indian, and the boy 
creeps to his father’s feet. A second shot lays low the 
foremost in a crowd that now overwhelms father and 
child. At this the coachman fled, and arrived in 
Durango, to distract with his tale the remaining rela- 
tions of the family and the whole town of Durango. 
But when pursuit was made, the pursuers found only 
the four corpses, mutilated to such a degree that they 
could scarcely distinguish the husband from his wife or 
sister-in-law, except by the size of the bleody heaps. 


The leader of these Indians was one Antonio, 
a renegade semi-civilized Indian, who had 
served in the Mexican troops at Durango, and 
whose intimate knowledge of the stations, 
movements, and habits of his former fellow- 
soldiers, was invaluable to him in his new capa- 
city as leader of the Comanches. An old 
woman on a cattle estate at El Salto, who in 
former times had iil-treated him, was the espe- 
cial object of his vengeance; the estate was 
well garrisoned by troops, and for a long period 
no opportunity of attack occurred. 


Some time elapsed; the soldiers were often absent 
from the estate escorting merchandise along the road. 
When they returned, one day, they found the houses 
burned, and the dead bodies of the inhabitants strewn 
about. Some groans attracted their steps to a corner 
where an old woman, with scalpless skull, seemed yet 
struggling against death. Assistance was rendered 
to her; and, strange to say, she survived, although the 
operation of scalping is nearly always followed by 
death. 

In Durango, the old woman completely recovered, 
and made a good business for some time by showing 
her hairless skull, and recounting, to shuddering audi- 
ences, the frightful scenes of which she had been a 
witness and a sufferer—and a contributing cause, She 
maintained that Antonio, the deserter, “the incar- 
nate devil,” as she called him, was the instigator and 
leader in the foray; that she had recognised him in 
spite of his war paint, and that he, with another 
Indian, had scalped her. ‘“ They knocked me down,” 
she said; “the strange Indian held my feet, and 
Antonio held my head between his knees; and as he 
sat behind my head, on the ground, he supported his 
feet against my shoulders. He asked me whether I recol- 
lected the poor soldier Antonio, and how I had treated 
him? I said yes, I did, and he well deserved it. 
Then said he, ‘I have come to pay you for that.’ I 
told him he might go to the devil, Then he squeezed 
my head yet tighter, pulled out his knife, and caught 
me by the hair. I cursed him, and he cursed me, and 
then he cut all around my head, that I could see 
nothing more from the blood, nor speak ; but I said to 
myself [ would live, however hard be should try to kill 
me. Then he commenced pulling my hair, and push- 
ing with his feet against my shoulders, and I swooned ; 
but, thanks to the Virgen del Carmen, I am well now, 
and I will see him yet on the garrota.” 


The wish of the old woman was gratified at 
last. Antonio was caught, like Samson, through 
the wiles of a village Deelilah, and on the evi- 
dence of the old woman was garotted, to her 
intense satisfaction. She soaked her handker- 
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chief in his blood, and went home and supped 
heartily. 

The only men who can cope at all with the 
native Indians are the rancheros, the stockmen, 
a superior class of yeomanry, and an athletic 
and courageous race, possessing all the vigour 
and energy of the mountain Spaniard. An 
anecdote preserved by M. Von Tempsky of one 
of these superb men is worth extracting :— 


In Durango I knew personally one who, in a fight 
with Indians, behaved like a true descendant of Cortes, 
He was a very powerful man, and always rode horses 
of proportionate strength, In his rambles after his 
eattle he used to wear a leathern cuirass and strong 
leggings, both arrow-proof; and nearly lance-proof. 
His only weapon was a straight, double-edged sword, 
with a shell-guard; and onits blade was the old 
Spanish motto, “ Do not draw me without reason, nor 
sheathe me without honour.” The sword had been 
handed down to him from his grandfather. The 
grandson kept true to the motto of the blade. One 
day he discovered twelve Indians driving off some of 
his cattle; he immediately rode after them. ‘The 
Indians seeing one Mexican approaching, whose 
countrymen they had beaten by hundreds, scarcel 
paid any attention to him; but, as he came on wit 
drawn sword, they thought it was necessary to punish 
the presumption, 

The pursuit of the cattle was left, and they began 
riding round their doomed victim, swinging their 
lances round their heads. But the character of the 
scene soon changed: my friend, by a few bounds of 
his horse, was alongside of one of these ‘‘man-spit- 
ters;” and the first thing the Indian felt was the 
knock of the sword-shell on his breast, as the long 
blade was sticking out from his back. The rest came 
now in a body upon the ranchero, and lance thrusts 
pressed on him from all sides. But his horse wheeled 
around as if its hind feet were a pivot, while he, 
parrying some thrusts and receiving others on his 
cuirass, lunged out his long blade right and left, and 
swept it round his head, shivering splinters from their 
lances. Several began to feel faint from ugly gashes; 
their shields seemed of not much avail; three sank 
from their horses, like the first, to keep him company, 
breathing no longer threugh their mouths, but where 
the Toledo had opened a bloody passage to the lungs. 
The ranchero’s horse took as active a part in the com- 
bat as his master: urged by him in bounds against the 
foe, they received many a stunning blow or fractured 
limb from the pawing fore-hoofs of the powerful 
charger. The conrage of the Indians sank, their 
enemy seemed invulnerable; his horse bleeding but 
not exhausted; and the despised antagonist became 
now truly terrible. Of the eight that remained, four 
fled, and were pursued by the ranchero, 


Life in Durango, and which may be accepted 
as a fair type of Mexican town life, is pleasant 
but monotonous. It is divided between bull- 
fights and flirtation for the women ; varied for 
the men with a French novel in the morning, 
and a little gambling at night. In early morn 
and dewy eve the town is alone active. From 
the hour that the sun’s piercing rays absorb the 
freshness of the morn, an “intolerable dulness ” 
creeps over the town, till even the beggar on 
the church-step creeps into some secluded nook, 
to enjoy his siesta like the rest. With the 
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advent of evening the Durango world revives ; 
horses are caparisoned, antediluvian carriages 
are drawn up at the doors of houses, and the 
sensitive beau monde of Durango emerge in 
all the grace and beauty of mautilla and fan, 
or magnificence of equestrian costume, to air 
themselves on the Alameda. On the whole, 
says Mr. Von Tempsky, the “turn-out” of a 
Mexican and Cavallero is brilliant and pic- 
turesque, 


Their high-pommelled and high-backed saddles are 
plated with silver, as well as the stirrups, bridle, and 
crupper. Their dress on horseback—the national 
costume—is highly becoming, and the height of their 
ambition consists in sporting a richly-embroidered 
saddlecloth, supposed to have been worked by the 
fairy fingers of some beautiful unknown. Thus 
arrayed, they dash and curvet alongside or past the 
carriages, bowing to their acquaintances, or catching 
the quick lightning of some apparently downcast eyes; 
and as the heart of the rider bounds, the charger, full 
of the sympathy transmitted by the spurs, plunges, 
rears, and shakes the foam from the champed bit. 


The ladies en grand toilette either parade up 
and down in the carriages, or sit on the stone 
benches criticising their friends, or carrying on 
eloquent flirtation by flashing out expressive 
glances, or transmitting telegraphic communi- 
cations by means of the agile and capricious fan. 
It is almost their only opportunity and amuse- 
ment ; for the rest of a Mexican lady’s life is 
confined to religious processions and scandal. 
In Durango, life is perhaps more purely 
Mexican than in Mexico itself. In the capital, 
European dress is gradually superseding the 
external national characteristics of the Mexican. 
On the Alameda at Mexico, all, writes our 
author, was a ? Zurope. 


A few carriages and horses essayed, by splendour of 
decoration, what they could not accomplish by taste, 
towards making an impression. The harness and 
metal-work on the carriages were literally covered 
with silver, and the horses were a couple of American 
elephants, worth about two thousand dollars to their 
owner. In fact, the rage after American horses, since 
the war, is incredible ; not only for carriages, for which 
they are considered and may be better, in some re- 
spects; but also for riding, for which, in my opinion, 
the Mexican horse is superior, as regard grace and 
action. There is everywhere visible a madness after 
assuming the trappings of European society, without 
caring to imitate its more solid advantages. The 
people choose to remain Mexicans in learning, in arts, 
morals, and political and religious custom, and throw 
aside only their picturesque serapes calzoneras (riding 
trousers), their wide-brimmed hats ; to descend from 
their curveting steeds and ascend the top of a high- 
trotting “ Down Eastern” charger; and, to complete 
the desired metamorphoses, they pull a chimney-pot 
of a hat over their swarthy brows, and squeeze them- 
selves into tail-coats and “Sydenham” or Paris trou- 
sers. 

The effect of this Anglo-Franco-Yankee 
mania is the reverse of dignified or becoming. 

The Mexican women are more fascinating 


than strictly beautiful. Now and then a per- 
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fect face and figure is met with ; but in general 
flashing eyes, and trembling eyelashes, and be- 
witching feet and hands, make up the sum-total 
of their attractions. Their education is at the 
lowest point ; accomplishments they have none, 
and of their morals it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. However, Mexico is a pleasant country 
to visit. If the women are not moral, the men 
are exacting. Of the terrible revenge executed 
by the men upon a supposed rival, even on the 
most trivial grounds, our author was a witness 
on one or two occasions. One night at a ball 
at Durango, in the midst of the animation of 
all, a sudden cry in the street, a scuffle, and a 
tumult was heard— 


For a moment everybody seemed paralysed; the 
next, some rushed through the doorway, some through 
the windows, to see what was going on in the street. 
A minute after, the bleeding body of a young man was 
carried in, under the wail of women, and laid on a 
sofa. The cause and incidents of this catastrophe were 
the following :—This young man had excited the jea- 
lousy of another, by dancing too often with his sweet- 
heart. The incensed lover engages two of his friends 
in his interest, and the three go into the street. The 
unconscious rival is called out to the street, under 
some pretext or another. As he passes the doorway 
he receives a thrust from the blade of a sword cane, a 
pistol is snapped at him, and a stone, dashed in his 
teeth, bears him to the ground. He had time to re- 
cognise one of his assailants—the one who gave the 
thrust, the instigator of the plot; and he saw all the 
three run down the street, and disappear in darkness. 


Another time, while a musical entertainment 
was at its height, a cry, “ poignant and ringing,” 
broke upon the joyous chorus— 


For a moment I listened: a deep silence had ensued, 
when another cry so full of anguish, that my very 
heart seemed to leap to my mouth, startled me, and I 
rushed to a copse of bushes whence it semed to pro- 
ceed. There, on a smooth patch of sward, surrounded 
by dark bushes, were two figures, one on the ground, 
the other bending over it, like the vulture over its 
prey. I saw a gleam of bright steel ascending; a 

und placed me between the fallen and the standing 
figures, and I grasped the murderous arm that would 
have descended, fatally, for the third and last time. 
For a second, there was a staggering struggle between 
me and my bloodthirsty antagonist, who glared on me 
with an eye full of concentrated hatred: a thick hoarse 
voice uttered a deep curse upon my head; but the ex- 
cited frame of the murderer lost its equilibrium, and I 
threw him to the ground, In falling, I wrenched the 
long knife from his grasp, and then held him tightly 
clenched, while tardy assistance was rendered to his 
— antagonist. But it was too late, his heart's 

lood was gushing from two wounds, and the unfortu- 
nate man expired while they were carrying him to the 
house. 

While I was looking aside at this last operation, 
the man beneath me made a last desperate effort; 
ae | me off, and bounded through the crackling copse- 
w 

Thus tragically ended the scene of merriment; the 
women stood over the dead man stretched on a bench 
in the large room of our night’s residence, all weeping 
and praying. One of the young ones among them, 
whom so shortly before I had seen lively as a fawn, and 


blooming like a rose, now crouched at the feet of the 
corpse, mute and motionless as a statue, with her black 
hair half hiding her pale, petrified features, and her 
large black eyes staring, with an unearthly expression, 
upon the ground. On him, so motionless now, she had 
smiled but half an hour ago; with how fatal a smile! 
her lover had detected that glance, had invited the 
victim to a minute’s conversation, and had silenced him 
for ever! 

Such terrible revenge, produced by jealousy, such 
fatal effects of a mere smile and a glance, may appear 
extravagant to Europeans; but let them recollect, 
that a smile and a glance mean very little in Europe, 
and a great deal in Mexico. 


Thus Mexican life, with all its tempting 
aspects of delicious ease and indolent frivolity, 
has a tragic “aside,” terrible to contemplate. 

As Mr. Von Tempsky journeys through the 
land, he comes gradually to the conclusion that 
the Mexican per se is excellent material to work 
upon, but that, so long as the country is ruled 
by a debauched priesthood and dishonest mi- 
nisters, no progress may be expected. A man 
of sufficient ability to be a despot would be the 
salvation of the country ; but at present its fate 
appears to be annexation to America. The 
best governed districts in the country are those 
inhabited by the Indian political communities, 
The Indian is more industrious, more orderly 
on the whole, and certainly more courageous 
and warlike, than the Mexican. The most 
singular of these political communities is that es- 
tablished at Santa Catarina, between Guatemala 
and San Salvador, and presided over by a Padre 
Vincente, a man of singular courage and energy 
of character. He has mastered the Indians form- 
ing this community, and is rapidly bringing 
them round to Christianity. At present their 
religious belief is a curious jumble of Paganism 
and Christianity. 

They are very devout Catholics, paying their tithes 
(the prime test) with unequalled punctuality, and ador- 
ing, next to God, their priest; but they have not quite 
deserted the gods of their fathers, and they still sacri- 
fice on the altar of the evil spirit. The Christian God 
has taken the place of their former “ good spirit,” and 
= love Him best; but they still fear the “ evil one,” 
and, in emergencies, propitiate his angry brow with 
the blood of a new-born infant! 

Amid the recesses of the steepest of their precipices, 
where a mountain torrent roars and leaps down de- 
clivities over bleak rocks, between the shadowy per- 
spective of two seaward-stretching sides of mountains, 
arises a solitary cone, naked and steep, like a granite 
column, wearing a desolate, mysterious air about it. 
A winding path, like a spiral staircase, entwines the 
rock and ascends to its level top, whereon three or four 
Square masses of a dark colour may be spied with a 
good glass: they are said to be the altars for immo- 
lation ! 

I had to give a faithful promise to the Padre in 
the beginning of my visit, never to attempt to see any 
thing he did not consider it safe to be seen; and thus 
was I deterred from making a night’s excursion to this 
most interesting hill. The Padre told me that he had 
as yet not attempted to force this last stronghold of 
Paganism; that it was already well undermined, and 
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would soon fall of itself. How effective was the policy 
Don Vincente adopted for eradicating idolatry, will be 
seen from the following. : 

In talking one day on the subject of bloody sacri- 
fices, he told me,that parents eithér immolate their own 
offspring or purchase one of the requisite age from 
ether parents, who consider such sacrifice as the most 
glorious destiny fora child! He told me, at the same 
time, that he knew their high priest very well, that he 
was on the best of terms with him, and that he was 
one of the most zealous attenders of church amongst 
his flock. To prove his supremacy over this his rival 
in the hearts of his hermaphrodite-compound of a 
Christian and Pagan congregation, he summoned him 
to come, one afternoon. He appeared humble and re- 
spectful, a fellow of a rather unpromising countenance 
—a cross between a bloodhound and a hyena, but 
otherwise agreeable, and polite to excess. 

The Indians of Santa Catarina number some 
21,000, enjoying exemption from military 
service, the rights of self-government, and the 
power of electing their own chief. In fact, 
their submission to Mexico is nominal ; and it 
is the business of Don Vincente and the 
priests in the different communities, gradually 
to bring the Indian into complete harmony 
with the Mexican system—a result, it is 
highly improbable, will be ever achieved. One 
of the most curious adventures experienced by 
Mr. Von Tempsky during his stay at Guatemala, 
was that of an earthquake, which lasted for 
fourteen successive days. “It is a terrible 
strain upon one’s mind, to remain for fourteen 
days and nights over an ignited volcano, that 
every fifteen minutes reminds you of its 
power. It is nothing during the day ; you see 
the danger, and the danger is soon past ; but 
at night, when you ought to be asleep, and 
composing your excited nerves, but dare not 
do so, because you don’t know whether, if you 
were, you should ever awake, or, at the best, 
awake to any thing but a living grave, under an 
immovable mass of ruins. It is in circum- 
stances of this sort that one needs what is com- 
monly called ‘ pluck.’ ” 

He describes the actions of the earth as 
separate and distinct. There were two move- 
ments—one vertical, and the other horizontal, 
the latter the more terrible. 

It commenced one day, very inconveniently, 
in the midst of dinner. All of a sudden 

Somebody—shook the table; no!—the walls shook 
also, the ceiling; the mighty beams supporting it 
groaned and twisted about, as if their vitals were 
under the influence of cholic. The company stared at 
one another; bat scarcely a face looked funny enough 
to warrant the impeachment of any one having played 
any trick upon the diners. Another heave, and every 
thing moveable, and what we might have thought be- 
fore immoveable, swayed about : a creaking, arattling, 
and a subterraneous growl, -_ the equilibrium 
of every thing, and, above all, that of the bipeds, of 
most of them at least, for away they rushed, pellmell, 
into the court-yard, leaving the poor pudding standing 








smoking in the middle of the table. A few old stagers 
remained, fascinated, apparently, by the attraction 
of the smoking good cheer, and shamming as much 
cheer of their own as they could conscientiously 
make pretence to. This encouraged some of us to 
attempt also keeping up appearances, and so, with a 
sort of sea-sick feeling, and more sickly smiles, we re- 
venged ourselves on the pudding, by dissecting and 
embowelling it, though choking with our mouths full. 

We had just recovered ourselves sufficiently to 
swallow like Christians: the fugitives were returning, 
and reassuming their greedy looks in regard to pud- 
ding and dessert, when another unmitigated subter- 
ranean kick stopped every morsel in our throats. This 
was no laughing matter; we all felt exceedingly sick ; 
we could not keep our positions on the chairs, but had 
to hold on to walls, doors, and window-frames, that 
had as much need of support as we had. 

The rocking of every thing was accompanied by the 
same faint, subterraneous growl as the first time, only 
more prolonged and perhaps fainter, and thus more 
suggestive of imaginary phantoms of horror. We had 
to evacuate the garrison; the old roofs of the building 
shed their tiles, like an old crow ruffling its dusky 
feathers, and every thing nodded portentously. 

We waited for some time in the spacious court- 
yard, to see an end of this spectacle; we dodged tiles, 
and kept the most centralised position possible, but we 
got tired at last, and resolved to take a walk. We 
sallied into the streets, and there we were soon im- 
bued with the terrible seriousness of an earthquake. 

From all the houses, most of the inhabitants had 
come forth to the most spacious places, where two 
streets crossed one another, or a little square or open 
place enabled them to remove, as far as possible, from 
the tottering houses. There they were, on their knees, 
pale and despairing, praying earnestly, some loud, 
some low, and here and there a heart-rending yell of 
“ Misericordia Domine!” would be echoed by a hun- 
dred faltering tongues. 

The houses throughout Mexico are built on 
the principle of resisting earthquakes, low 
storied and broad based, with ample courts 
within, so that much damage was after all not 
inflicted. “It was a curious sight,” says Mr, 
Von Tempsky, “to stand at the top of the 
inclined streets and watch the perspective of it 
under a shock ”"— 

You could see the movement coming, like a wave, 
rolling and swaying onward, uphill. The movement 
was not ubiquiteus ; it advanced slowly, from the lower 
part of the town; the houses saluting their vis-a-vis, 
the steeples shaking their heads, all amid deep silence, 
and the clear azure sky smiling mercilessly overhead 
on the contortions of the earth. 

The shocks came to an end at last, every 
body recovered their usual equanimity, and the 
little world at Guatemala wagged on as usual. 

Shortly after this Mr. Von l'empsky reached 
Salvador, and took his leave of the country. 
This volume is the result of his journey, and 
we are bound to say that a more pleasant and 
entertaining record of travel, and one display- 
ing more intimate knowledge of the people and 
the country described, has not appeared since 
our last issue. 
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SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 


Window on Submarine Electric Telegraphs. Edited by Cartes Mansy, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., 
Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. London; William 


Clowes & Son, 1857. 


The Atlantic Telegraph ; a History of Preliminary Experimental Proceedings, and a Descriptive 
Account of the present State and Prospects of the Undertaking, published by Order of the Direc- 
tors of the Company. July,1857, London: Jarrold & Son. 


Ow the 25th September, 1851, a telegraph cable 
was laid between Dover and Calais. This was 
the first successful attempt to lay a submarine 
cable ; and from it we may date the general 
faith in the possibility of such undertakings. 
Few but men of silence (and not many of them) 
anticipated this result ; yet six years from this 
first step we have seen England connected by 
submarine telegraph with Ireland, with Hol- 
land, and with Belgium; and we have seen 
Corsica connected with the mainland of Europe 
and with Sardinia ; and Sardinia with Malta 
and the northern coast of Africa. America is 
already connected with Newfoundland ; and the 
cable intended to complete the communication 
with Europe is now, for a second time, being 
put on board the vessels which are to convey it 
to its destination, and attempt once more, and 
let us hope successfully, to attach together the 
Old and New Worlds. 

Such being the influence upon commercial faith 
in the practicability of the scheme of the first 
success of the Dover and Calais line, it behoves 
us to inquire to whose energy and skill we owe 
that primary success, So early as 1840, Pro- 
fessor W heatstone had declared his belief in the 
practicability of telegraphing through a sub- 
merged wire properly protected ; and he even 
prepared some samples covered with tarred rope 
and wire ; but the discovery of the non-conduct- 
ing property of gutta-percha, by Mr. Werner 
Siemens of Berlin, facilitated the matter, and, 
in 1848, this gentleman submerged in the bay of 
Keil several miles of copper wire, coated with 
gutta-percha, for the purpose of establishing an 
electric communication between the shore and 
several points in the channel, where mines had 
been laid for warlike purposes. Window 
has informed us that, after a series of sub- 
marine experiments between 1849 and 1857, 
it was resolved to attempt to establish a sub- 
marine telegraph between France and England. 
Several English engineers disapproved of the 
scheme, and the French engineers pronounced 
it “impossible!” English energy and enter- 
prise, however, triumphed over every obstacle. 
A concession was obtained from the French 
government ; and though every experiment up 
to within seven weeks of the cessation of the 
concession had failed—though the public would 


only subscribe £300 towards the project, and 
eminent contractors refused to undertake the 
construction of the line—there was yet one 
English engineer whose faith in the practicabi- 
lity of the project had never failed him, and at 
the eleventh hour he was applied to—that man 
was Mr. Crampton. 


He professed confidence in the feasibility of the 
scheme, and engaged not only to put the mechanical 
and engineering portion in a practical shape, on his 
own responsibility, but to provide one-half of the ne- 
cessary capital. In seven weeks the means and manner 
of carrying out an undertaking such as had never been 
known before were devised ; the form of cable suitable 
to all the requirements of the case was decided upon; 
the machinery necessary for its manufacture was in- 
vented, designed, made, and erected; the cable itself 
was manufactured; and on the 25th September, 1851, 
it was laid at the bottom of the channel, with perfect 
success, notwithstanding that the vessels at Mr. 
Crampton’s disposal were avowedly unfitted for the 
purpose, a circumstance which could not be avoided at 
the time, owing to the urgent need for despatch. It 
is thus probably owing to the energy, skill, and courage 
of Mr. Crampton, in adhering to his conviction of the 
practicability of a scheme which was almost universally 
condemned by the highest authorities as chimerical, 
that the public is indebted for the actual possession of 
a submarine telegraph. Indeed, subsequent events 
prove this, almost as much as the first fact of the suc- 
cessful completion of the Calais line. On finding that 
the cable had really been laid down, and that it con- 
tinued, day after day, in a serviceable condition, sub- 
marine telegraphs began to be considered as a fact, and 
contracts were entered into for the construction and 
laying down of other lines. However, three successive 
attempts were made to connect England and Ireland 
by a submarine telegraph, and in every case with signal 
failure. The first was between Holyhead and Dublin; 
the second and third, between Portpatrick and Dona- 
ghadee. All these cables were lost. Upon this, the 
success of the Calais line began to be looked upon as 
a lucky chance, not probably to be repeated; and 
Messrs. Newall, the contractors for the Ostend cable, 
offered a large sum of money to be released from the 
responsibility of laying it down; but on Mr. Crampton, 
at the time one of the engineers of the Company, 
offering to undertake it, the operation was subsequently 
performed by the contractors with perfect success. 

If the three above-mentioned failures had occurred 
before, instead of after the success of the Calais line, 
which clearly demonstrated the possibility of such an 
undertaking, it is a question whether to this day any 
submarine telegraph would have existed. 


This may be called the first established Sub- 
marine Telegraph ; and, without entering any 
further into the historical part of the subject, we 
may record our admiration of the untiring energy 
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and patience of Mr. Brett and others, who kept 
the matter before the public for years before 
success rewarded their efforts, and pass at once 
to the subject-matter of our article—the ineffi- 
ciency of the submarine wires at present adopted 
to achieve fully the object in view; viz, the 
rapid transmission of messages. 

In all submarine telegraphs yet existing, 
there has been no difficulty in the transmission 
of signals, the same quantity of electric current 
traversing them which has been found to an- 
swer for suspended wires; yet enough retar- 
dation of the electric current has been felt in 
them to show that, for much longer submerged 
wires, some means must be adopted to counter- 
act this retardation, or the messages must 
travel too slow to énable enough to be sent to 
pay dividends—an important consideration. 

Professor Faraday, in a lecture delivered to 
the Royal Institution on the 20th January, 
1854, explained the cause of the comparatively 
slow movement of the current in coated wires. 
It appears that the gutta-percha covering a 
wire, and submerged in earth or water, pro- 
duces a “ Leyden jar” arrangement, the inner 
coating being represented by the wire, and the 
outer by the earth or water. The wire being 
brought into contact with one pole ofa battery, 
the interior of this elongated Leyden jar 
becomes “charged” with the electricity from 
that pole, and induces an opposite state of 
electricity in the outer coating. This “ charg- 
tng” requires time—hence the retardation. 
Mr. Whitehouse, electrician to the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, exhibits an experimental 
proof that it is as Leyden jars, and by reten- 
tion of charge, that submarine cables act. 


He takes first fifteen miles of insulated wire with a 
conducting layer external to its insulating investment, 
and turns up its further end into the air, and he then 
does the same thing with a 200 miles length of the 
same wire. He next communicates as full a charge to 
each of these lengths as they have the capacity to 
tetain. Then he discharges each, allowing the dis- 
charge to flow through a fine wire coiled round a bar 
of soft iron, so that the bar may be rendered a magnet 

ro tempore during the actual current of the electricity. 

pon measuring the force of each discharge current, 
estimating it by the number of grains the temporary 
magnet is able to lift, he finds that where the fifteen- 
mile length of the wire is concerned, the weight lifted 
amounts to 1075 grains, and that where the two- 
hundred-mile length is concerned, the weight lifted 
amounts to 2300 grains. A current which lifted 18,000 
grains by simply running through the apparatus thus 
arranged, upon being sent into a coated insulated wire 
498 miles long, lifted 60,000 grains when allowed to 
flow back as discharge, and even 96,000 grains if the 
discharge passed from both ends of the wire at once, 
and round the same temporary magnet. The signifi- 
eance of this result, reduced to plain terms, is simply 
this—the wires act as reservoirs, and not as mere 
channels, and accordingly the larger reservoir receives 
and holds a larger quantity of the influence than the 
smaller one, and this larger quantity naturally pro- 


duces the most powerful effécts when it is allowed to 
escape from its imprisonment. If the wires were 
acting as common conductors, the longer wire would 
produce the weaker effect on account of the electrical 
influence being attenuated through its extent. As 
they are operating as Leyden jars, or reservoirs, the 
longer wire is the most capacious receptacle, and 
produces the most energetic result, as its contents are 
poured out. Itis now a familiar fact, that sensitive 
magnetic needles, placed by the side of a long and 
completely insulated wire when it is charged, give 
clear indication of the first “rush” of the influence 
into the wire, of the retention of the charge for seve- 
ral minutes after the charging contact has been 
broken, and of the final “rush out,” or discharge of 
the influence in the opposite direction, when the wire 
is connected with the earth by its nearer end. 

It being proved that a submerged wire must 
act as a Leyden jar, requiring time for its 
charge and discharge, it became necessary 
closely to investigate the effects of the quantity 
and intensity of the electric current, of the size 
of the conductor, and ofall circumstances which 
might influence the speed and power of the 
current. Power was found on the first attempt 
to present no difficulty. A battery formed by 
placing a sixpence and a small piece of zine on 
the tongue, proved sufficient to send a current 
through 498 miles of coated wire and the earth, 
Mr. Whitehouse then invented a receiving 
instrument so delicate, that it can record a 
message sent by such a diminutive battery 
through 2000 miles of cable. His ingenious 
arrangement is to balance a permanent magnet 
before a piece of soft iron, enveloped with coils 
of thin covered wire, communicating with the 
cable aud with the earth. On the passage of 
the slightest current through the coils of wire, 
this piece of iron (bent into the shape of a 
horse-shoe) becomes a magnet, and its north 
pole attracts the permanent magnet’s south 
pole. The motion of the permanent magnet 
can, of course, set to work a local battery of 
any required strength. This exquisitely deli- 
cate instrument has been of great service, in 
enabling the scientific staff of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Gompany to investigate the phero- 
mena attending the transmission of different 
kinds and quantities of electricity through long 
submerged wires. There being no difficulty in 
transmitting sufficient power, it remained to be 
seen if a speed could be attained great enough 
to allow of a remunerative number of messages 
being sent. At the present moment this 
question has been so far solved, that ten words 
can be sent through 3000 miles of cable in a 
minute, or 14,400 words per day; and, 
doubtless, further experience will enable us to 
maintain a more rapid correspondence ; but, 
for a long period, it seemed hopeless to attempt 
more than one letter in three seconds, Atthe 
period of Mr. Window’s paper even (13th 
January, 1857), more than one man of high 
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scientific reputation held rather desponding 
opinions on the subject. Mr. Clark had con- 
ducted a series of interesting and ingenious 
experiments at Manchester, with eight lengths 
of 200 miles each of underground wire, form- 
ing the line of telegraph between London and 
Manchester. Mr. Window gives the following 
description of the experiments :— 


It will be seen, that when the wires were looped to- 
gether in couples at Manchester, a series of distances 
of four hundred, eight hundred, twelve hundred, and 
sixteen hundred miles could be combined in the Lon- 
don office. A galvanometer was placed at each junc- 
tion of the several loops, so that the passage of an 
electric wave at that particular point might be noted. 
A similar galvanometer was also placed between the 
battery and the wire, or what is termed on short cir- 
cuit. Upon establishing contact with the battery, the 
needle of the first instrument (separated from it by 
only a few feet of wire), was instantly deflected ; after 
an appreciable space of time the second was affected ; 
then the third; and so on, each in succession, to the 
last, distant sixteen hundred miles from the battery, 
in which the deflection took place about two seconds 
later than in the first. So long as/the current was 
continued, a constant deflection was shown by all the 
galvanometers, varying according to the leakage upon 
the line. When the battery was disconnected, the 
first instrument immediately fell to zero, the others 
following in succession, but the farthest did not resume 
its vertical position until upwards of four seconds after 
the first; thus showing a current flowing out at one 
end of the wire, while none was flowing in at the other 
end. It was found, that by a short connection of the 
battery, the passage of a wave could be traced along 
the wire, each needle, in turn, deflecting, and resuming 
its neutral position, before the succeeding one was 
influenced. Again, if after establishing contact with 
the battery, and then breaking it, the end was con- 
nected with the earth, a portion of the electricity in it 
rushed back again, and deflected the nearest needles 
in the reverse direction. This resulted from the wire 
discharging itself at both ends into the earth. In this 
manner also, by rapidly making and breaking the 
battery contact, and then connecting with the earth, a 
current could be sent along the wire through one, or 
more instruments, and then be recalled, before it 
reached the other coils; showing how signals may be 
sent by a perfectly insulated wire, which although 
good and legible at one end, never arrive at the other. 

None of these effects, as to time, are visible upon a 
suspended wire of similar length, the signals in the 
first and last instruments appzaring to be simultaneous. 
A theoretic, although inappreciable, period, does un- 
doubtedly elapse, in the passage of a current, but it 
cannot be measured by the eye with the above appara- 
tus, and no charge can be noticed. 


Other experiments were afterwards made 
with the same wires to test the exact speed of 
the current, which was found to arrive at the 

400th mile at the rate of 1176 miles per second. 


800th mile - - 754 miles - 
1600th mile 2 “~ 637 miles ~ 


This did not promise a great speed through 
3000 miles; but step by step, these patient 
investigators still advanced. The Magnetic 
Telegraph Company had been for some time 
using Henley’s machine for transmitting in- 


duced magneto-electric currents. This machine 
sends alternate currents of positive and negative 
electricity, which were found to follow each 
other with a rapidity which could not be equalled 
by currents following others similar to them- 
selves. Strange to say, the machine was in- 
vented for a different purpose, and, before any 
underground wires existed. Mr. Window him- 
self invented an instrument for alternating the 
currents, but we believe that Mr. Thomas Allan 
had patented (in 1852) a magneto-electric ap- 
paratus with arrangements for the same purpose. 

The superiority in velocity of the induced 
current over the voltaic was soon proved. This 
induced current is obtained in the following 
manner :—A round bar of iron is enveloped in 
a coil of thin insulated wire. When the ends 
of this wire are connected with the poles of a 
voltaic battery, the bar of iron becomes a tem- 
porary electro-magnet. Another coil of wire 
round the temporary magnet, but insulated 
from it and from the other wire, will have a 
current of electricity induced in it every time 
contact is either made or broken in the voltaic 
circuit. This induced current can be made to 
travel through the telegraph wire. This ap- 
paratus was soon improved by Mr. Allan, who 
applied Faraday’s discovery, that a ring of iron 
thus enveloped induced a stronger current than 
a mere bar. Mr. Allan envelopes with the 
coils of wire two or four straight round bars, 
placed in two parallel lines, and then joins the 
ends by pieces of metal of suitable thickness— 
thus completing the magnetic circle. The cur- 
rent thus obtained is much stronger than that 
from a bar or even a horseshoe-shaped magnet. 
Mr. Whitehouse believes he has still further 
improved the arrangement, by placing the 
secondary coil, or that to receive the induced 
current, inside of the primary one, which con- 
ducts the voltaic current which makes the 
temporary magnet. This is the form recom- 
mended in the pamphlet published by the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company ; but we should 
have liked to see some account of the experi- 
ments on which the theory is based, as we 
should have thought the distance of the respec- 
tive coils from the poles a more important 
element to adjust than their distance from the 
body of the magnet. 

The next great step was the discovery, that 
several currents of electricity can follow each 
other like waves along a wire, even when 4 
negative follows a positive wave, and vice 
versa. 

Alternative, positive, and negative signals were sent 
along 900 miles of wire, at the rate of eight signals in 
each second, and two signals arrived at the end of the 
wire after the acts of transmission had been discontinued. 
By the use ofa wire 1020 miles long, in another expe- 
riment, three signals of a single-stroke bell were dis- 

















tinctly heard after the movement of the hand which 
originated the currents had ceased. 
* * 7 *” * 7 


The first experimental investigations upon this 
point comprised a series of not less than two thousand 
observations. The experimenter worked with a 300 
miles length of wire, which he was enabled so to 
double and treble at will, that it became for the time 
virtually a wire of twice or three times the original 
capacity. The result was that it appeared the wire 
of increased capacity did not transmit electrical signals 
with greater facility and speed than the smaller one. 
With a length of 166 miles, the velocity of movement 
of the simple voltaic current came out *16 of a second 
for a single wire ; ‘21 of a second for a double one; 
and ‘28 for atreble one. With the same length, the 
velocity of the double induction current came out for 
the single wire, 08; with the double one, ‘09; and 
with the treble one, *095 of a second. With a length 
of 250 miles, the velocity was for voltaic electricity, 
29 and 406 ofa second for a single and double wire 
respectively, and for the double induction current, 
145 and ‘185 of a second. The fact thus actually is, 
that increasing the size of the conductor, augments re- 
tardation in the transmission of electricity through it. 
A treble-sized conductor gives nearly a double rate of 
retardation. 

This manifestly greatly increased the facility 
of telegraphing with rapidity ; but it yet re- 
mained to be seen if a current, of an intensity 
insufficient to enable it to force a passage 
through the gutta-percha coating, could travel 
long distances without loss of speed. The 
result of a large number of direct experi- 
ments proves, that the velocity of movement of 
a magneto-electric current of moderate intensity, 
through a gutta-percha covered copper wire of 
sixteen gauge, is 300 miles in about one- 
fourteenth of a second; 600 miles in about 
one-eighth of a second ; and 900 miles in about 
one-fourth of a second. This speed the projec- 
tors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company de- 
cided to be sufficient for their purpose, a 
decision in which we fully agree, though trust- 
ing that great improvements are yet in store. 

It is difficult to conceive the palpable fallacy 
of the above escaping the penetration of the 
persons who carried on this series of experi- 
ments, the conduct of most of which displays 
powers of investigation of the very highest 
order. The fallacy consists in considering 
three small wires as acting under the same 
conditions as one larger wire ; the proportions 
of surface and conducting power being in 
reality very different. In doubling, for instance, 
the thickness of a round wire we double its 
surface, and hence also the area to be charged 
asa Leyden jar; but we quadruple its solid 
contents, and therefore its conducting power. 

Greatly increasing the size of the wire (the 
amount of insulation remaining the same), 
would evidently enable us to send a current of 
much greater intensity without the risk of its 
forcing a shorter passage through the insulator. 
Such a current we know travels faster, but 
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requires a more expensive battery: a com- 
mercial question therefore arises, how far it 
would be advisable to increase the first cost of 
the cable, and the working expenses, to facilitate 
the transmission of a greater number of mes- 
sages? Into this question we will not enter ; 
but we must record our conviction that the law 
enunciated by the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
“that increasing the size of the conductor aug- 
ments retardation in the transmission of elec- 
tricity through it,” cannot be sustained by 
valid arguments. 

Preliminary investigations being so far con- 
cluded, the conclave of experimenters met at 
the office of the Magnetic Telegraph Company 
in Old Broad-street, London, on the night of 
the 9th October, 1856, and actually recorded 
signals through 2000 miles of covered wire. 
Signals, we are told, were “ distinctly and satis- 
factorily telegraphed” through this length of 
wire “at the rate of 210, 241, and, upon one 
occasion, 270 per minute.” This being equi- 
valent to eight or ten words in the minute, 
was deemed quite sufficient for the commercial 
success of the undertaking. 

The pamphlet published by the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company gives an interesting account 
of the examination of the bottom of the sea 
between Ireland and America ; but as this does 
not bear much on the question of submarine 
telegraphs in general, we must refer our readers 
to the pages of the pamphlet, and pass on to 
the consideration of the mechanical elements of 
the subject. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company decided, 
after mature deliberation—they tested sixty- 
two different samples—on a cable consisting of a 
central conducting wire formed of a strand made 
up of seven wires of the purest copper, of the 
gauge known in the trade as No. 22, one wire 
being drawn straight, and the other six twisted . 
round. The strand itself is about the sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter. This form was adopted 
to prevent the continuity being entirely broken 
even under a great strain, for it is evidently 
unlikely that all seven wires shall break at the 
same point. This conductor is covered with 
three separate layers of refined gutta-percha, 
which bring the diameter up to about three- 
eighths of an inch. 

This satisfies the electrical requirements. 
The managers thought the mechanical ones 
necessitated the further enveloping of this 
“core” in a coating of hemp and tar, and finally 
in a slightly twisted covering of iron wire. This 
iron wire, we are told, brings up the weight of 
the cable to about one ton per mile ; and itself 
costs £40 a mile. Its purpose we leave the 
Company to explain in their own words :— 
The fact is simply that the iron investment is only 
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intended to serve the end of protecting the coated core 
from mechanical violence, and to confer upon the 
cable a convenient amount of proportionate weight 
during the process of submergence : it is designed for 
these purposes, and for nothing further. 


With the advantage of the experience of the 
late attempt to lay this cable, we venture to 
express an opinion—which the respect we 
entertain for the views of the eminent men 
connected with this “ great feat of the century” 
would probably have made us diffident of 
stating before—viz., that this heavy iron covering 
is not only useless but highly mischievous. So 
far from merely giving “a convenient amount 
of proportionate weight during the process of 
submergence,” we cannot see that any thing 
tended to break the cable except the incon- 
venient weight of the iron wire round it. 

The Atlantic cable is an immense stride in 
advance of the former ones, many of which were 
eight or ten times as heavy; but we must 
record our decided opinion that a still further 
advance must be made in the same direction, 
and that telegraph cables for deep-sea purposes 
must be made of Jess than half of even its 
specific gravity. 

We regret that the paper recently read 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers by 
Mr. James Longridge and Mr. C. H. Brooks, has 
not yet been published, as, from the notices we 
have seen of it in some of the scientific jour- 
nals, these gentlemen appear to have fully elu- 
cidated the mechanical part of the problem. 
Their opinion is favourable to a much lighter 
cable than even that made for the first attempt 
to cross the Atlantic. 

Within a few days of the fracture of this 
cable, in August last, Captain Blakely, Royal 
Artillery, read a paper to the British Associa- 
tion at its Dublin meeting, also advocating a 
lighter cable. This officer showed that a cable 
paid out at a uniform rate, with a uniform 
tension, from a ship moving straight forward at 
a uniform pace, must form nearly a straight line 
between the ship and the bottom of the sea, 
provided this tension (caused by the brakes) 
does not exceed in amount the weight in water 
of a piece of the cable long enough to reach 
from the ship to the bottom. 

This has been confirmed by subsequent in- 
vestigators ; and it can be proved that, if the 
amount of tension above mentioned be constantly 
applied, the cable will be laid nearly without 
slack along the bottom: For the Atlantic Tele- 
graph cable the required tension in two miles’ 
depth of water would be about twenty-eight cwt. 
—the weight of two miles of it in water ; but 
this tension must be continually applied, for on 
the slightest relaxation the cable, which we 
have shown lies in an inclined, almost straight 
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line, instantly slips backwards, and acquires a 
momentum which is not easily diminished. The 
larger waves of an ocean occupy a period of 
about nine seconds to pass a point, and the rise 
and fall is estimated at thirty feet. Of course 
the stern of a vessel rises and falls through a 
greater space. Now, even in this regular mo- 
tion we perceive a difficulty in preventing 
great waste of a heavy cable. In a moderate 
breeze we may calculate, that during four 
seconds the stern of the ship descends twenty- 
eight feet ; its velocity must therefore, about 
the middle of this period, be fully twelve feet 
per second, as it is nothing at the beginning 
and ending of the period of four seconds. Now, 
a body falling in vacuo, only falls sixteen feet 
in the first second. 

This will give us some idea how very little 
support any substance can receive from a deck 
sinking under it twenty-eight feet in four 
seconds. Any person who has stood far aft in 
a ship pitching heavily, must have occasionally 
felt this almost total failure of support, the 
physiological effects of which are unpleasant. 
In the same manner a sinking cable must be 
deprived of the tension we above proved to be 
necessary, during some part of the period of 
each heavy pitch of a ship. No brakes, how- 
ever powerful, can prevent this, The extreme 
case of a cable hanging vertically from a ship, 
will illustrate the point more clearly. It 
causes of course a tension when it clears the 
ship equal to its weight in water, if the ship 
be absolutely at rest ; but if the ship falls, the 
eable will acquire a certain velocity in spite of 
any brakes, unless a portion of it be dragged 
into the ship. This velocity evidently cannot 
be reduced without a greater tension than the 
weight of the cable. This, we fear, disposes of 
the sanguine hopes of the Atlantic Telegraph 
cable, that “ the strain will really be consider- 
ably less than a ton and a half for two miles ;” 
for although we sincerely trust their cable may 
never hang vertically from the ship, still at the 
low rate of speed at which it must be laid— 
not more certainly than six miles an hour—the 
pitching of the vessel will necessitate a very 
much greater tension than a ton and half during 
the rising of the vessel, unless the portion which 
has sunk unduly fast during the falling of the 
vessel be sacrificed. Doubtless mechanical con- 
trivances may lessen the effect of this evil, but 
with a lighter cable it would be less felt ; for 
that would acquire a much less velocity during 
a relaxation of tension, both because of its less 
weight and of the smaller angle its length 
makes with the horizon, whence the greater 
resistance of the water. 

To cross the Atlantic we hope, and indeed 
believe very confidently, that the cable now 
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destined for the purpose will prove sufficiently 
light ; but it must be evident that for a greater 
depth it would be useless, as the average tension 
necessary to prevent great waste would be so 
great, that, the falling of the pitching vessel 
diminishing it, it would require to be augmented 
during the rising of the vessel beyond the 
strength of the material. The use of steel 
wire, at an enormous cost, might enable us to 
lay a cable in three miles of water; but for 
depths beyond that we must trust to a decrease 
of specific gravity, and sacrifice a certain 
amount of slack—not more, by the way, than 
seems necessary with heavy cables, asthe Atlantic 
Telegraph Company take 1000 miles of slack 
in a distance of 1834 miles, or fifty-five per 
cent. for waste ; 6C0 miles, or thirty-three per 
cent., having by actual experiment been found 
insufficient. 

The failure of very light cables in shallow 
water, has been brought forward as an argu- 
ment against their employment in the deep sea. 
This argument is too absurd to refute. Where 
ships may anchor, or where currents can cause 
friction against a rocky bottom, weight and 
hardness are absolutely necessary, and no 
amount of these can prevent temporary de- 
rangements ; but in all deep seas hitherto ex- 
plored, the bottom has been found composed of 
an almost impalpable deposit, a convincing 
proof of nearly perfect calm. That different 
strata of the water move in different directions 
is pretty well proved, so we must be prepared 
to sacrifice a certain amount of slack ; but that, 
we have seen, is not saved in heavy cables, 
more than one of which has nearly been totally 
lost from an under-estimate of the amount 
necessary. It would be necessary also to have 
some strength in any cable. Quite enough can 
be given by a single iron or steel wire forming 
the very centre of the conductor, Such an 
arrangement would effectually prevent the 
accident which occurred to the first Dover and 
Calais cable, which was stretched in paying out. 
Un the strain being removed, the gutta-percha, 
being elastic, returned to its former length, 
while the copper wire remained the length to 
which it had been stretched, and of course cut 
its way through the gutta-percha. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company has been 
much blamed for not testing its cable suf- 
ficiently. This we think most unjust. They 
tested every inch of it, in lengths of two miles, 
and again when completed. Several pieces also 
were tested under hydrostatic pressure of five 
tons to the square inch. More could not be 
done. To put the whole cable in water, and 
under a pressure of two or three tons to the 
inch, as they are blamed for not doing, would 
have cost £20,000, and probably injured the 


cable. We have heard much lately of water 
penetrating gutta-percha, under even a mode- 
rate pressure. Luckily the success, however 
partial, of the Mediterranean cable, proves that 
two tons to the inch is insufficient pressure to 
destroy the insulating properties of gutta-per- 
cha, exposed to it during several months ; and 
we cannot believe that any further time can 
make much difference in the mechanical effects. 
The chemical question is also set at rest by the 
perfect condition of the Dover and Calais, and 
the Dutch lines, now submerged more than 
five years. Sea water, in the latter respect, 
presents a favourable contrast to the earth, 
gutta-percha imbedded in which is exposed to 
numerous causes of decay. In a mechanical 
point of view, too, what can be safer than a 
wire once laid at a depth of two or three 
miles? This safety is one great reason for our 
earnestly desiring to see a system of submarine 
telegraphs carried out by this country, which 
has so many interests in every part of the 
world. We cannot see why this should be 
left entirely to private enterprise, more than 
the fortification of our coasts. Who can cal- 
culate the advantage a telegraph to India 
would have been to us during the last eventful 
year? In case of a war in any of the southern 
countries of Europe, must we depend on foreign 
nations for our communication with Malta, 
when a wire laid in deep water, direct from 
Falmouth to Gibraltar, and thence to Malta, 
would. render us independent? A line to 
Malta need not cost more than £120,000, and 
would most probably pay a large interest as a 
mere commercial speculation; for messages 
could be sent through it at a much lower price 
than is charged by the Continental lines, which 
have to pay for frequent repetitions of the mes- 
sage. In the case of a European war— 
which, however, we hope never to see— 
this line to Malta would be absolutely neces- 
sary. Without it we could not keep a 
fleet in the Mediterranean. France has four- 
teen line-of-battle ships in commission at 
Toulon. These could sweep the Mediterranean 
till reinforcements arrived from England. Di- 
rectly our force became superior in the south, 
the French fleet could sail into Toulon, and 
every sailor could be sent in three or four days 
to Brest or Cherbourg, and put on board other 
vessels ; 12,000 Frenchmen could thus find oc- 
cupation for fully 20,000 Englishmen. Such 
is their geographical advantage. A telegraph 
communication would greatly lessen the evils 
of our position ; indeed, without it we do not 
see how we could hold our own in the Mediter- 
ranean at all. 

A scheme has lately been talked of, as en- 
tertained by our government, to subsidize 
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an Austrian line from Malta to Alexandria. 
This cannot be put forward seriously, but must 
be meant as a rebuke to our Indian merchants 
for their supineness in the matter. The failure 
of the first attempt to lay the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, has had an effect, probably, on the favour 
with which another Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany would be received in the “City ;” be- 
sides which, we must recollect that the science 
is only six years old. Many points are still 
unsettled ; much undoubtedly will be changed 
in a few years. For these reasons there may 
be a momentary pause in the progress of the 
net-work which we trust will, before very 


long, connect all important places. Even 
another failure to lay the Atlantic telegraph 
(a catastrophe we see no reason to anticipate, 
and which would cause a pang of regret to all 
who admire great conceptions), cannot long 
retard the progress of this centralizing agent, 
while the success of that gigantic scheme will 
give an enormous impetus to it. Successful or 
not successful, however, the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, and those who conducted the ex- 
periments and other investigations for them, 
deserve the deep gratitude of mankind for the 
light thrown by them on this important subject. 





Curiosities of History ; with New Lights. By Joun Tramps, F.S.A. London: Bogue. 
Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. By Joun Times, F.S.A. London: Kent & Co, 


Tue two books placed above form two parts 
of Mr. Timbs’s series of “ Things not generally 
Known.” To judge from the sale of these little 
manuals, their title is in one sense a misnomer ; 
for they seem very generally known, and as 
generally appreciated. But Mr. Timbs de- 
serves praise more than blame for erring on 
the side of modesty, and for setting such an 
example to givers of names, who are remark- 
able for falling into the opposite extreme. We 
frequently see such titles as “ Books for Every 
Body,” given without any body being con- 
sulted, or when every body has been con- 
sulted and has answered in the negative. 
Some publishers bring out a “ Popular New 
Series” of books that have long failed to take 
the ear of the public under a different form ; 
and some advertise their works as “Sold every 
where, Bought by every one,” when their 
credit account tells a very different tale. 
Perhaps the Timbs of 1957 will devote a 
paragraph of his “ Popular Errors Explained ” 
to the popular works of a century back, and 
speculate for instance, on the causes that led to 
the sale of “ Nearer and Dearer, by Cuthbert 
Bede, B.A.” 

We can imagine the consternation of an 
ordinary John Bull, brought up in all the 
prejudices of his grandfather, strained through 
the ignorance of his maiden aunt, at reading 
Timbs on Popular Errors, to be much the same 
as that of the man who is said to have 
witnessed a “ medium” divest himself of teeth, 
eyes, nose, cheeks, arms, and legs, one after 
another, and at last to have rushed out of the 
room in a paroxysm of horror when the head 
was being unscrewed from the body. Let Mr. 


Timbs go out into the highways and hedges, 
take the first comer by the button, and begin, 
as he begins here, by stating that man is not 
made from clay, and cannot therefore return to 
clay. Silica and alumina together constitute 
clay; silica and alumina together do not 
constitute man. This is a summary of the 
argument against clay in the style of Lord 
Macaulay. But, says the horrified listener, the 
Scripture tells us that man is made from dust. 
Right enough, answers Mr. Timbs, Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
turneth into dust ; the dust is earth, but the 
dust is not clay ; that is, all dust is not; so that 
Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay is an 
inaccuracy on the part of our immortal bard, 
and we would counsel Mr. Collier to substitute 
dust, but that the rhyme would suffer. How- 
ever, not to detain you there, on which side is 
your heart? On the left side, of course, 
replies the man, bringing his hand upon it 
with a smack like a virtuous farmer at the 
Adelphi. Mr. Timbs replies with exactness 
and perspicacity :— 
POSITION OF THE HEART. 

The heart is said to be on the left side. This, 
strictly speaking, is not true. It is, as nearly as 
possible, in the middle of the chest; and if a line 
were drawn down the centre of the breast-bone, to 
divide the heart into two portions, we should find 
rather the largest on the right side. The point is 
directed toward the left side, close to the fifth rib; 
and the reason we attribute its position to the left 
side rather than the right is this: that we can more 
readily feel the pulsation on this side than we can on 
the other, because the last of the four great cavities of 
the heart—namely, the left ventricle—is placed on 
the left side. From this the blood is forced over the 
whole system, and we readily feel its pumping action 
through the ribs. 
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In this belief, however, he has had a precursor 
in Moliére’s Médecin Malgré Lui, who asserts 
that the heart is on the right side, and, being 
informed that others thought it was on the 
left side, replies, Nous avons changé tout cela. 
But to pass from the heart to the brain. 
Perhaps you think the brain is sensible, if you 
have not had an opportunity of coming in con- 
tact with some members of Lord Palmerston’s 
government. You are quite mistaken ; the brain 
is as insensible as the leather of our shoe. 
“That the brain may be touched, or a portion 
of it cut off, without interrupting the patient 
in the sentence he is uttering, is a surprising 
circumstance!” The time has been that, when 
the brains were out, the man would die. But 
that notion is quite exploded now, as Carlyle 
has told us in one of his Essays. Perhaps 
the listener feels himself shaken in his faith by 
these revelations. “I shall not know what to be- 
lieve next! You'll drive me mad.” Calm your- 
self, my dear sir, Mr. Timbs replies. Enough 
to drive one mad isa common expression 
applied to the cares of this world. But actual 
hopes or disappointments in pecuniary specula- 
tion do not occasion insanity so frequently as 
unexpected wealth and consequent joy. Thus, 
gaining fresh ideas is more likely to make you 
mad than losing your old ones ; and the thief is 
more liable to madness than the person robbed. 

These are among the more startling of Mr. 
Timbs’s revelations. But the staple material 
of his volumes is more matter-of-fact. Thus 
he exposes the popular error of calling Ro- 
manists, Catholics, though in suggesting that 
they ought to be called Roman Catholics, he 
forgets Milton’s observation that Roman Catho- 
lic is like schismatic-orthodox, or particular- 
universal. In the Curiosities of History he 
gives us an account of the speculations raised 
as to the man in the iron mask, and as to the 
author of the De Imitatione Christi. About 
the latter he might have mentioned, that when 
Mr. Disraeli illustrated some debate in the 
House by asking who was Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Mr. Phillimore replied that he was Thomas 
& Kempis. With the same aptitude it might 
be said, that the man in the iron mask was 
the man in the iron mask. 

The industry of Mr. Timbs is not more 
remarkable than his correctness. We have 
only observed two errors in running through 
his volumes. The first is an allusion to the 
changing colours of the dolphin, It is the 
coryphene that changes its colours, the dolphin 
having been ascertained to be an entirely 
different fish, and in no way romantic. The 
second is a quotation against the phrase,—“ A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” The 
author he quotes remarks, “I know not whe- 
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ther, when Mr. Pope wrote these words, he had 
himself felt that his small knowledge of Greek 
had betrayed him into some inaccuracies in his 
translation of Homer, and therefore he was 
in anger with his own little learning.” Seeing 
that Pope’s Essay on Criticism, in which the 
line appears, preceded his translation of Homer 
by some years, this supposition is not likely. 
We will now extract a few Curiosities of 
History, qualified by a few Popular Errors. 


DEGENERATE ROMANS. 

‘© Of all those illustrious men,” says Lord Mahon, 
‘“*who have formed the literature, or revived the arts, 
of modern Italy, not one has been a native of Rome; 
and nearly all have sprung from barbarian ancestry 
in the ancient Cisalpine Gaul. The soil, once so 
fertile in heroes, seems weary and exhausted with the 
number.”—Life of Belisarius. 

Guido was of Bologna, Davila of Padua, Tiraboschi 
of Bergamo, Correggio and Ariosto of Reggio, Ben- 
tivoglio of Ferrara, Maffei of Verona, Alfieri of Pied- 
mont, Muratori of Modena, Raphael of Urbino. Fra 
Paolo, Goldoni, Titian, and Canova, were Venetians ; 
Petrarch, Guicciardini, Machiavel, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, and Boccacio, Florentines. Tasso was born 
at Sorrento, but his family was from the Milanese 
Deduct these, and what remains for southern Italy? 


CRETAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Epimenides has said that all the Cretans are liars; 

but, being a Cretan himself, he lied—he lied when he 

said so. Then the Cretans are not all liars; then 

Epimenides has not lied; then the Cretans are 
liars, &c. 


“ Ex PEDE HERCULEM.” 

The following origin of this proverb is to be found 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, from Plutarch : 

Pythagoras ingeniously calculated the great stature 
of Hercules by comparing the length of various stadia 
in Greece. All these courses were nominally 600 feet 
in length; but Hercules was said to have measured 
out the stadium at Olympia with his own feet, while 
the others followed a standard of later days. The 
philosopher argued that by how much the Olympic 
course exceeded all others in length, by the said pro. 
portion did the foot of Hercules exceed that of men 
of a subsequent age; and again, by the same propor- 
tion must the stature of Hercules have been pre- 
eminent. 


“* WHAT GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES SPRING.” 


“Tf the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter,” said 
Pascal, in his epigrammatic and brilliant manner, 
‘* the condition of the world would have been different.” 
The Mahomedans have a tradition, that when their 
prophet concealed himself in Mount Shur, his pursuers 
were deceived by a spider’s web, which covered the 
mouth of the cave. Luther might have been a 
lawyer, had his friend and companion escaped the 
thunder-storm at Erfurt. Scotland had wanted her 
stern reformer, if the appeal of the preacher had not 
startled him in the chapel of St. Andrew’s Castle. 
And if Mr. Grenville had not carried, in. 1764, his 
memorable resolution as to the expediency of charg- 
ing “certain Stamp-Duties” on the plantations in 
America, the western world might still have bowed 
to the British sceptre. Cowley might never have been 
a poet, if he had not found the “ Faéry Queen ” in 
his mother’s parlour. Opie might have perished in 
mute obscurity, if he had not looked over the shoulder 
of his young companion, Mark Otes, while he was 
drawing a butterfly, Giotto, one of the early Floren- 
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tine painters, might have continued a rude shepherd- 
boy, if a sheep drawn by him upon a stone had not 
attracted the notice of Cimabue as he went that 
way. 

Cromwell was near being strangled in his cradle 
by a monkey: here was this wretched ape wielding in 
his paws the destinies of nations. Charles Wesley 
refuses to go with his wealthy namesake to Ireland; 
and the inheritance which would have been his, goes 
to build up the fortunes of a Wellesley instead of a 
Wesley; and to this decision of a schoolboy (as Mr. 
Southey observes) Methodism may owe its existence, 
and England its a prom we trust we may now 
add, its civil and political glory.— Quarterly Review. 

Adam and Eve are recorded by Mr. Timbs 
to have eat the fatal apple on Friday, and to 
have died on Friday, whence comes the ill-luck 
of that day. But Americans have no cause to 
find Friday unlucky, for we have this catalogue 
of fortunate circumstances for our Transatlantic 
brethren taking place on that day. 


“On Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed on his great voyage of discovery. On 
Friday, October 12, 1492, he first discovered land. 
On Friday, January 4, 1493, he sailed on his return to 
Spain, which, if he had not reached in safety, the happy 
result would never have been known which led to the 
settlement on this vast continent. On Friday, March 
15, 1493, he arrived at Palos in safety. On Friday, 
November 22, 1493, he arrived at Hispaniola, in his 
second voyage to America. On Friday, June 13, 
1494, he, though unknown to himself, discovered the 
continent of America. On Friday, March 5, 1496, 
Henry VIIL. of England gave to John Cabot his com- 
mission, which led to the discovery of North America. 
This is the first American state-paper in England. 
On Friday, September 7, 1565, Melendez founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United States by 
more than forty years. On Friday, November 10, 
1620, the May-Flower, with the Pilgrims, made the 
harbour of Province Town; and on the same day they 
signed that august compact, the forerunner of our pre- 
sent glorious constitution. On Friday, December 22, 
1620, the Pilgrims made their final landing at Ply- 
mouth Rock. On Friday, February 22, George Wash. 


ington, the father of American freedom, was born, 
On Friday, June 16, Bunker Hill was seized and for- 
tified. On Friday, October 7, 1777, the surrender of 
Saratoga was made, which had such power and influ- 
ence in inducing France to declare for our cause. On 
Friday, Sept. 22, 1780, the treason of Arnold was 
laid bare, which saved us from destruction. ©n Friday, 
October 19, 1781, the surrender of Yorktown, the crown- 
ing glory of the American arms, occurred, On Friday, 
July 7, 1776, the motion in Congress was made by 
John Adams, seconded by Richard Henry Lee, that 
the United States Colonies were, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent. Thus, by numerous ex- 
amples, we see that, however it may be with foreign 
nations, Americans need never dread to begin on 
oe any undertaking, however momentous it may 
” 


The comparison of Noah’s ark with the 
Great Eastern is too long to be extracted 
entire, and we must confine ourselves to quoting 
the measurement of the two vessels. 


The following is a comparison between the size of 
Noah's ark and the Great Eastern steam-ship, both 
being considered in point of tonnage after the old law 
for calculating the tonnage. 

The sacred “cubit,” as stated by Sir Isaac Newton, 
is 20°625 English inches; by Bishop Wilkins, at 21-88 
inches. According to these authorities, the dimen- 
sions will be as follow : 


Bishop Great 
Sir I. Newton. Wilkins Eastern. 
English Feet. English Feet. Eng'ish Feet. 
Length between 


perpendiculars 515°62 5470 680°0 

readth . ° 85°94 91°16 83:0 
Depth ° © 51°56 5470 60°0 
Keel, or length 

fortonnage . 464-08 492-31 630°2 


Tonnage accord- 
ing to old law 18,231 58-94 21,761 50-94 23,092 25-94 


With this we will leave Mr. Timbs and the 
reader together to discuss amicably the changes 
of opinion that have taken place since opinion 
existed, while we plunge into the works of the 
schoolmen to satisfy the rage for knowledge 
implanted in us by our present course of study. 





Shelley and his Writings. By Cuares 8. Mippietox. 2 vols. London: Newby, 1858. 
The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Tuomas Jerrerson Hoge. Vols. I. and II. London: 


Moxon, 1858. 


Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Trenawny. London: Moxon, 


1858. 


Biocrapuy is rapidly becoming one of the 
lost arts, We can hardly call to mind a single 
book of the kind, published during the last few 
years, which fulfils the conditions which ought 
to be looked for in a gocd life: a well-written 
and well-arranged narrative, an account of 
events sufficiently minute to serve, on occasion, 
for purposes of accurate reference, and a clear 
insight combined with an honest exposition of 
character. There are indeed plenty of books 


calling themselves Biographies, such as Mr. 
Macknight’s Life of Burke, and Mr. Kaye's 
Lives of Metcalfe and Malcolm, but which are 
in reality histories of the events of a certain 
period in relation to a certain individual ; and 
we have had an attempt at something better in 
Mr. St. John’s Life of Montaigne, who, as our 
last number shows, had a sense of the require- 
ments of his art, and conscientiously endea- 
voured to perform them. But, since Mr, 
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Lewes’s Goethe, we have had no specimen of 
that form of literature in its best state, or any 
thing worthy of being placed in the same shelf 
with Southey’s Nelson, or Carlyle’s Schiller. Of 
religious biographies the less that is said the 
better. 

Shelley has been more than usually unfortu- 
tunate in the hands into which he has fallen. 
He kept off the Philistines with tolerable suc- 
cess during his life: but they have had their 
will of him afterwards, Until lately, a vast 
number of exceedingly respectable people, if 
they had been asked who Shelley was, would 
have answered that he was an atheist who 
wrote unintelligible poetry, and seduced a 
publican’s daughter, who, in consequence of his 
subsequent desertion, committed suicide: that 
he was drowned in the Mediterranean, probably 
by the direct imterposition of Providence ; and 
that, being a heathen, his remains were burned 
after the heathen fashion by a poet as wicked 
and unbelieving as himself. 

Though the slightest inquiry would convince 
all who cared about such matters, that even the 
author of Queen Mab was not so black as he 
was painted, it could hardly be said that they 
would derive much assistance from his bio- 
graphers, whose zeal and affection has usually 
been in an inverse ratio to their ability. It 
is curious to observe the fondness for rushing 
into difficult subjects which is displayed by 
persons least able to grapple with them. It is 
a common remark that young students of 
German are especially prone to undertake trans- 
lations of Faust ; and youthful Latin versifiers 
are similarly eager to attempt Gray’s Elegy, the 
most finished poem in the English language. 
The problem of Shelley’s character and conduct 
—not to mention the true understanding of 
his poetry—is one which might task the charity, 
sympathy, and acuteness of the first writers of 
our time ; but, in the absence of those who were 
really qualified to do justice to the subject, it 
has fallen into hands wholly unfit for such 
delicate manipulation. It seems to have been 
the misfortune of Shelley through life, that he 
never lived sufficiently in the face of day to 
enable a judgment to be formed of his character 
by those who were at once able, honest, and 
unprejudiced either for or against him. He 
seems always to have been in the hands of some 
small clique or other, whom he alternately 
pleased and provoked, and who were tov nearly 
affected, both by his failings and his virtues, to 
be able to stand at a distance and contemplate 
him with impartiality. Every thing about 
him was wild, irregular, and desultory, and few 
persons seem to have thought it worth while at 
the time, either accurately to note his move- 
ments or to preserve the fleeting memorials of 


him which letters would have affurded for a: 


time when he should be no more. We owe 
more of this kind to Mr. Hogg than to any 
one; but even he, the dearest friend of Shelley, 
finds that both his memory and his memoranda 
exhibit large gaps, which no effort will now 
enable us to fill up. 

It will be most convenient to speak of the 
three works at the head of this article in the 
order in which they appeared. 

Those who look into Mr. Middleton’s book, 
after having read the “notices” which its in- 
genious publisher has appended to his adver- 
tisements, will be in a position to gauge the 
value of those indiscriminate puffs which every 
work that issues from the press, good, bad, or 
indifferent, seems now able to command. Mr. 
W.S. Landor, upon whom the cacoéthes laudandi 
that often afflicts great writers in their old age 
—Scott, Jeffrey, and Goethe, for instance—- 
appears to have fastened with peculiar malig- 
nity, tells us that “there was never a more per- 
fect specimen of biography.” A provincial 
paper assures us that it “is a masterly perform- 
ance.” Another describes it as “perfectly 
charming.” And scraps from the most influ- 
ential weekly papers compose a mosaic, such as 
Mr. Carlyle will be very glad to find attendant 
on his forthcoming Frederick the Great. The 
simple truth is, that Mr. Middleton has availed 
himself with perfect freedom of Medwin’s Life, 
the “ Shelley papers” in the Atheneum, and the 
“Shelley papers” by Mr. Hogg in the Vew 
Monthly ; has arranged his matter in its proper 
order, contributed two or three novel facts, and 
has offered his own criticisms both on the 
events of the life and the productions of the 
poet. These latter are worth very little. Mr. 
Middleton thinks it incumbent upon him as a 
biographer to make out a case for Shelley upon 
every occasion ; at least, to imply that those who 
differed from him were in the wrong, and he 
advances his opinions in a strain of vague de- 
clamation, which most readers will instinctively 
skip whenever it occurs, as soon as they have 
learned when to expect its approach. We will 
give specimens of his manner on both subjects. 
With regard to Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford, 
he says :— 

He was a true idealist, impressed with deep, religious 
fervour; with the faculty of veneration strongly 
developed, loving better to throw himself back into 
the past, and in the gardens of Academus to con- 
template the sublime vision of God ‘and eternal 
Beatitude, through the medium of his Divine Teacher, 
than to accept, without question, the dogmas before 
which ignorance and superstition might tremble, or 
which bigotry too frequently seemed determined to 
enforce; and here it will be seen, on due reflection, 
that it was the very fact of his being so grasping in 
his spiritual aspirations, that his imagination refused 


to clog her wing with the flimsy conceits of school-men, * 
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or the mere conventionalisms of society, when they 
represented the Infinite in any way less than the 
grandeur of his own conceptions. 

We have now to see how a mind so richly, yet so 
peculiarly endowed, was appreciated by his superiors. 

His little pamphlet shortly fell into their hands, and 
it was impossible they should understand it, for it was 
concerning the nature of God, and the questions 
started, as subtle in their nature as those of Cyprian 
in the “Majico Prodigioso” of Calderon. They had 
no intellect to reply to his interrogations, nor did they 
attempt it, as in common honesty they might have 
done, and had nothing to offer but the malignity of 
their own minds. 


Of Queen Mab he says— 


Such a subject held out to Shelley peculiar attrac- 
tions, since it offered unlimited scope for his imagina- 
tion, which, requiring the taming influence of maturer 
judgment, was not less wild and vagrant, than rich, 
vivid, and soaring in its aspirations. 

He could ascend to whatever height he pleased—he 
could roam through the depths of infinity, whitherso- 
ever his inspired fancy led him, without let or hin- 
drance, and utterly resigning himself to his own spiritual 
thoughts—he could contemplate the universe in all its 
vast sublimity, resolving the Pleiades and Orion and 
myriads of stars, as they arose galaxy above galaxy 
into “ circli stems,” which, forming a “ wilderness 
: harmony,” fulfilled immutably “eternal nature’s 

w.” 
There, in the midst of 
* Million constellations tinged 
With shades of infinite colour, 
And semicircled with a belt 
Flashing incessant meteors,” 
he might look down from the dizzy height to which 
his imagination lifted him, to survey, it may be, only 
through the glowing alembie of his own mind, a 
glorious universe, the manifestation of Divine Beati- 
tude, and all existence permeated by the great spirit 
of love, till it became a part and a portion of itself. 

Nothing than the spiritual nature of these contem- 
plations can better illustrate how thoroughly he was 
absorbed in the idealism of Plato, and it is sincerely 
to be regretted that the original intention of this 
marvellous poem should ever have been sullied by 
notions that were afterwards introduced. 


When we find a man writing, as in the first 
extract, about persons whom he knows only 
from the report of Mr. Hogg, not a very impar- 
tia] witness, we are not much inclined to accept 
his guidance as to the rest of the poet’s career, 
almost every incident of which affords room for 
more than one opinion. However, we willingly 
give Mr. Middleton credit for having done his 
best. He has unquestionably a deep veneration 
and love for Shelley’s memory, and has laboured 
to place it in the most attractive light. If he has 
in some degree failed in this respect, he has, on 
the other, added some facts to our knowledge 
of his hero, which do not exist in any other life, 
and has discovered a manuscript containing some 
— - Queen Mab, which will be wel- 
come to all lovers of Shelley’s poetry. He has 
also devoted a eatieniis ence. co. the poet's 
javenile attempts in his art (a point which Mr. 
Hogg has unaccountably neglected), and has 
printed some specimens which will be found 


interesting by those who are fond of tracing the 
growth and juvenile efforts of a brilliant genius, 

Mr. Trelawny’s recollections belong to the 
last four years of Shelley's life, 1819 to 1822. 
The book makes no pretensions to the character 
of a biography, and its imperfections do not call 
for any serious reproof, such as they have in one 
or two instances encountered. It is in effect, 
though not in form, a diary, in which the 
diarist himself necessarily occupies a consider- 
able space. Thus, after both the poets are 
disposed of, their annalist takes us to Greece 
with him, and describes his own exploits and 
sufferings in the war of independence, in which 
he appears by his own account to have per- 
formed prodigies of valour and endurance. In 
the earlier part of the book, the most disagree- 
able characteristic we meet with is a constant 
tendency to depreciate Shelley's unworldliness 
and Byron’s physical powers, and to contrast 
Mr. Edward John Trelawny with both, greatly 
to his advantage. Shelley’s oddity, awkward- 
ness, and unpunctuality, are dwelt upon with 
unpleasant reiteration; and Byron’s feats in 
swimming, of which he was so proud, are reduced 
to insignificant dimensions. However, all such 
touches afford the means of making a finished 
picture ; and some future biographer, who has 
the capacity to discern what was the proportion 
which Shelley’s eccentricity bore to the rest of 
his character, will find his account in Mr. 
Trelawny's anecdotes. 

Mr. Hogg has greater claims to attention 
than any other biographer of Shelley, He 
shared his confidence and friendship at the 
period when his character was forming—if it 
could ever be said to be formed—and had the 
opportunity of passing judgment on some of the 
most critical events of his life. He corre- 
sponded with Shelley for many years; and all 
the papers in the possession of the family have 
been unreservedly placed in his hands. He is 
already favourably known as the author of the 
best account of Shelley’s Oxford career ; and, 
though he must be now upwards of sixty years of 
age, writes with all the impulsive geniality, and 
much of the freshness, of a youth of twenty. 
He has great liveliness of style, a certain degree 
of humour, and, when he writes his best, writes 
well. But, in spite of all these qualities, the 
book is not a satisfactory one. Mr. Hogg’s 
volumes, though the best materials that have 
appeared, are still only materials for some future 
and more discriminating biographer. In the 
first place, his work is a great deal too long. 
Four thick volumes, devoted to a man who 
lived only twenty-nine years, form too great a 
task for the majority of readers ; and Mr. Hogg, 
we presume, wishes his audience to be “ fit” and 
not “few.” In the next place, half the space 
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would have sufficed for telling all in it that is 
really valuable. Mr. Hogg has constructed his 
“ Life” upon a curious theory. He holds that 
Shelley was altogether so erratic, fragmentary, 
and inconsequent, that he cannot stand alone, any 
more than a parasite can grow without a big 
tree to support it ; or that he was like a magic 
lantern, the pictures from which require a white 
wall for their proper display. ‘The white 
sheet, the screen of blank paper, the whitened 
wall, claim no merit ; yet these are indispensable 
adjuncts in order to display wonderful, beau- 
teous, or striking phenomena.” 

As Bottom and Quince say in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, “Some man or other 
must present Wall... . let him have some 
rough-cast or plaster about him to signify 
Wall .... Ifthat may be, then all is well.” 
But Mr. Hogg, though his work isvery “rough- 
cast,” has not so modest an idea of his functions 
as Quince and Snout entertained of theirs, 
He allows “ Thisby” to be visible only through 
the chink of his own individuality. One of 
these two volumes would have contained all 
that really belongs to Shelley ; an equal space 
is taken up by the biographer’s own sayings 
and doings, some of them amusing, some very 
trivial, but for the most part having no rela- 
tion to Shelley at all. Thus, in Vol. 1. he 
occupies a chapter with an account of a pedes- 
trian tour which he made by himself to Stone- 
henge, and other places. How he went from 
Oxford to Abingdon, thence to Islip [?] where 
he went into a public-house and was waited on 
by “two stale women,” then to Hungerford, 
which he found a “hungry place,” thence to 
Stonehenge, where he learned from the shep- 
herds that the stones were not stone at all, but 
a composition ; how his shoes wore out, and he 
had “sparrowbills” put into them; how “a 
nasty little girl” brought him tea at Abingdon, 
and how he got into bed when he came back ; 
these, with many other particulars equally 
edifying, are as circumstantially told as if they 
were matters of some importance to the reader. 
People who think their own actions of such 
vast consequence, are seldom without affecta- 
tion. Thus he speaks of his own expulsion 
from Oxford in the third person, in a manner 
calculated to mystify any reader who has not 
gained a simpler idea of the transaction from 
some other source. He talks of “a poem con- 
cerning Mrs. CharlotteSomebody, whoattempted 
to assassinate Robespierre or some such person.” 
Surely this is an affectation of ignorance. In 
describing how he became a pupil with a con- 
veyancer, he compares himself to “a racehorse 
ag into a dung-cart.” On one of his journeys 

e sees an old man with a pretty girl, and 
entertains us for half a page with his conjec- 
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tures as to the relation between them. In pro- 
portion to his good opinion of himself, is his 
contempt for some persons of whom the world in 
general has thought tolerably well, He “could 
never make out the story of any of Scott’s 
poems, the uninspiring and uninspired strains” 
of which “always failed to move him.” He 
quotes (as the point of a wretched pun) “a silly 
line from silly Tom Campbell’s silly poem— 
Hohenlinden.” He thought there was some- 
thing lowlived and vulgar about the “Lake 
School.” He speaks of having met “that noisy, 
impudent, shallow, clerical jester, Sidney 
Smith,” (sic). Apropos of Shelley’s expulsion, he 
“ modestly repeats” what he has “heard from 
hero-worshippers,” that, as the university is a 
corporate body, and therefore identical with the 
Oxford of 1811, that crime ought to be atoned 
for by the present vice-chancellor, proctors, and 
masters of University College being scourged, 
and made to do penance in a white sheet! 
Poor Dr. Williams! But the discovery that 
corporations have, after all, bodies to be kicked, 
is, we suspect, not that of the hero-worshipper, 
but of the conveyancer. Mr. Hogg’s notions 
of the responsibilities of educational bodies 
are throughout somewhat severe. Witness the 
following :— 

It has been affirmed by ardent spirits, and not per- 
haps altogether without some show of reason, that, if 
any of the scholars be suffered to quit Eton without a 
moderate but lively feeling of religion, the authorities 
of that famous seminary ought to be scou to death. 
And, moreover, that if a single student be permitted 
to depart from the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge unimbued with genuine piety, the appliances 
of both Universities, and especially of the former, bein 
only estimated, the heads of houses, the professors an 
tutors, deserve to be impaled alive with their cold 
Bampton Lectures, tame unedifying discourses, evi- 
dences, probabilities, credibilities, and the whole 
farrago of frigid rationalism, suspended round their 
necks. 

Mr. Hogg carelessly omits those helps to 
reading which are so necessary in a biography. 
There are very few dates, and no table of con- 
tents or running titles, and no notes to the 
correspondence, where they are much required. 
The letters relating to the separation from 
Harriet Grove in Vol. I, are in themselves 
almost unintelligible, and, as they stand, have 
the same mysterious air as the conversation 
common among a certain class of sporting men, 
consisting of allusions to this and the other 
“party,” so admirably caricatured by Leech in 
Punch about two years ago. It may be doubted 
also whether Mr. Hogg has taken much trouble 
to verify his anecdotes. Thus he tells a story 
how the essays which were sent in for the 
Bachelors’ prize at Oxford having been burnt, 
as was customary before opening the motto of 
the successful one, the writer was found to be 
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an under-graduate, and therefore excluded from 
the competition ; and how the prize was con- 
sequently not awarded. He may be think- 
ing of some story about a college prize. But 
no such thing as a University prize being with- 
held, had occurred up to 1811. ; 

As any general sketch of Shelley’s life, being 
in its subsequent portions necessarily derived 
from Mr. Middleton or Mr. Trelawny, might 
possibly stand in need of correction from Mr. 
Hogg’s forthooming volumes, we shall not 
attempt to do more on the present occasion 
than to note a few points on which the latter 
has done service to the memory of the 
poet, and shall add to them any facts which 
the other two works supply of a novel or in- 
teresting character. Before, however, proceeding 
to discuss them, we will give an extract from 
Miss Shelley’s recollections of her ‘brother in 
his childhood. It shadows forth characteristics 
which may be discerned in full bloom in Sheiley’s 
subsequent career :— 


At this distant period I can scarcely remember my 
first impressions of Bysshe, but he would sng op! 
come to the nursery, and was full of a peculiar kind of 

ranks. One piece of mischief, for which he was re- 

uked, was running a stick through the ceiling of a 
low passage to find some new chamber, which could 
be made effective for some flights of his vivid imagina- 
tion, The tales,to which we have sat and listened, 
evening after evening, seated on his knee, when we 
came to the dining-room for dessert, were anticipated 
with that pleasing dread which so excites the minds 
of children, and fastens so strongly and indelibly on 
the memory, ‘There was a spacious garret under the 
roof of F ield-place, and a room which had been closed 
for years, excepting an entrance made by the removal 
of a board in the garret-floor, This unknown land 
was made the fancied habitation of an Alchemist, old 
and grey, with a long beard. Books and a lamp, with 
all the attributes of a picturesque fancy, were poured 
into our listening ears. We were to go and see him 
“ some day ;” but we were content to wait, and a cave 
was to be dug in the orchard for the better accommo- 
dation of this Cornelius Agrippa. Another favourite 
theme was the “ Great Tortoise,” that lived in Warn- 
ham Pond; and any unwonted noise was accounted 
for by the presence of this great beast, which was 
made into the fanciful proportions most adapted to 
excite awe and wonder. 


Of the original source of that imputation of 
atheism which always clung to Shelley, and 
which on one occasion he was foolish enough 
to endorse by writing ddsog after his name in 
a traveller's book, Mr. Hogg gives an ingenious 
and probable explanation. Among the boys at 
many public schools there are certain mock 
dignities or offices which are filled by self- 
election or acclamation. We recollect, 


for instance, the establishment of a (pseudo) 
“magister morum” at a large school: our 
readers doubtless can supply other instances of 
the same kind. At Eton it appears that they 
had a “ Pope,” a “ Bishop,” a “ Major-general,” 


a “ Governor,” and, in addition to these, an 
“ Atheist.” The original title of Don Giovanni 
was “ Atheista Fulminato ;” and the title was 
conferred at Eton on any one sufficiently 
reckless and daring to deserve it. Before 
Shelley’s time it had been, as Mr. Hogg says, 
“in commission ;” but Shelley having, in the 
course of his ardent inquiries into natural 
philosophy, managed to set a tree on fire by 
means of a burning-glass, he was, for this 
Salmonean feat, promoted incontinently to the 
vacant honour. The duties of the appointment 
consisted principally in repeating certain pecu- 
liar execrations or “dire” after the classical 
fashion (of which see a ponderous example 
in Ovid’s Ibis); and in these, of course, the 
head master (the small and vicious Keate), and 
other dignitaries, conspicuously figured. We 
have no means of knowing whether the new 
Atheist gave satisfaction at Eton. At Oxford 
Shelley did not in general see much of his school- 
fellows ; but one day two of them sought him out, 
for the purpose of getting him to repeat the exe- 
crations—just as one would ask a performer to 
play a favourite air—which he did as far as he 
could recollect them. At that time it was 
customary to read Hume's essays to illustrate 
Aristotle's Ethics. Shelley read his Hume, as 
in duty bound; he had read Locke, and it 
seemed to him that the two must stand or fall 
together. The perusal awoke his metaphysical 
and disputatious talent ; he did not in reality 
believe either philosophy, being already a fervent 
cultivatorof Plato, through the medium oftrans- 
lations. Nobody can believe in Plato, Locke,and 
Hume, all at once. Shelley, however, half in 
mischief, and half in order to be convinced of 
what he wished to believe, analysed Hume, 
giving the fullest effect to his “remorseless 
logic ;” and, having had printed a syllabus of 
the arguments, circulated them anonymously, 
asking for answers and refutations. Probably 
those who were most competent to the task did 
not care to reply ; and that which was meant 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the “ sensational- 
ist” theory, proved a stumbling-block to 
weaker brethren. Shelley had, not long before, 
published a volume of verse made up from some 
of his own rejected effusions by a system of 
cross-readings and absurd parodies. Peg 
Nicholson was then in Bedlam for having tried 
to stab George ITI. with a carving-knife. Shelley 
gave her a fictitious death, and a fictitious 
executor, and published his verses as the pos- 
thumous “Poems of Mrs. Margaret Nichol- 
son.” The hoax had a success: people bought 
the volume, and read it eagerly in the streets. 
The atheistical pamphlet appears to have been 
a piece of youthful mischief, of a nearly similar 
description ; but Shelley felt its consequences 
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for the rest of his life. By his expulsion from 
Oxford, he fell into hopeless enmity with his 
father, lost his cousin Harriet Grove, to whom 
he was half engaged, and was confirmed in his 
belief of the general intolerance and bigotry of 
mankind. Mr. Middleton describes his state 
of mind at this time clearly enough :— 


At the period we are treating of, Shelley was 
suffering wrongs and provocations of no ordinary 
character ; cast upon the world, and abandoned by his 
natural protectors, with no adequate provocation for 
such cruel usage, we may conceive the irritation that 
would naturally arise. Coercion is never likely to 
convince a youth of ardent temperament ; it is much 
more likely to excite to a daring antagonism. 

Such was the effect upon our poet. After his ex- 
pulsion from Oxford he applied himself more closely, 
as we have seen, to the sceptical philosophy, which, it 
is the opinion of Medwin, he would have entirely 
abandoned but for that event, and reverting to 
“ Queen Mab,” long since finished and thrown aside, 
converted what was a mere imaginative poem into a 
systematic attack upon the usages of society. 

* * * * * 

Regarding religion for the moment as it is too often 
practised or rather abused, he fell into that kind of 
error which youth, in its impatience, and the unre- 
flecting of riper years, are most proneto. He attached 
the vices of its followers to the religion itself, arguing 
most falsely, that it is ever a proof that the falsehood 
of a proposition is felt by those who use coercion, not 
reasoning, to procure its admission. This can only be 
considered a proof of the incapacity of its upholder. 
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Already, when the work was scarcely completed, 
and the first excitement of competition subsiding, had 
allowed him leisure to reflect, he began to drop the 
presumptuous style of a teacher and reformer, and 
arrived at the conclusion that he was too young to 
“judge of controversies,” and again desired “ that 
sobriety of spirit, which is the characteristic of true 
heroism.” 

That Shelley was an atheist in the common 
acceptation of the term, no one who reads Mr. 
Hogg’s volumes can believe. He was, at any 
rate, no hypocrite, and we find him arguing 
against atheism in mauy parts of his letters :— 


The leaf of a tree, the meanest insect on which we 
trample, are in themselves arguments more conclusive 
than any which can be advanced, that some vast in- 
tellect animates infinity. 

I here take God (and a God exists) to witness, &c. 

I think I can prove the existence of a Deity—a first 
cause. I will ask a materialist, “how came this uni- 
verse at first?” &c., &e. 

I have attempted to prove, from the existence of a 
Deity and of revelation, the futility of the superstition 
upon which Mr. W. grounds his whole scheme. 


Many other passages might be quoted, but 
these will probably suffice. 

In April, 1811 (the year of his Oxford 
residence), he writes to Mr. Hogg, mentioning 
that he had the preceding Sunday taken the 
sacrament, in company with the Misses West- 
brook. We cannot imagine his doing this 
either as a meaningless form, or as an inten- 
tional mockery. Nor was he even a Radical, if 


we may judge from an incident mentioned as 
belonging to the same period. He went one 
evening to the “ British Forum,” near Covent- 
garden, where he found Gale Jones and other 
Radicals, “ who were abusing all existing go- 
vernments.” Shelley argued against them in a 
good speech, which excited so much attention 
that there wasa rush to the door when he 
went out, to ascertain the name of their new 
opponent ; but he evaded them after his usual 
fashion, and probably forgot the whole affair 
directly. The fact was, that he argued for the 
mere sake of argument. Mr. Hogg says he 
has often been asked what Shelley’s opinions 
really were ; but, though he talked with him 
for several years, he is unable to say. He 
seems to have taken up whatever notion pleased 
his humour for the moment, and brought the 
whole force of his subtle intellect to bear upon 
it, irrespective of its consequences, or its consis- 
tency with what he might afterwards do or 
maintain. Thus, in 1812, he took up the repeal 
of the union at a moment’s notice, set off for 
Ireland with the same celerity, and immediately 
published two pamphlets, one of which was an 
“ Address to the Irish People;” the other, 
“Proposals for an Association of Philanthro- 
pists,” for the redress of national grievances. 
Having about the same time introduced him- 
self by letter to Godwin, he wrote four letters 
to him on the subject, with his usual headlong 
fervour. Godwin, who did not know that his 
correspondent was like the fickle character in 
Horace, who 

“ repetit quod nuper omisit, 

stuat, et vite disconvenit ordine toto,” 





answered him with perfect seriousness, and 
gave him some excellent advice, full of mature 
wisdom, such as might be expected from the 
author of Political Justice in his more rational 
mood, Shelley’s speedy abandonment of Irish 
amelioration flattered the old philosopher, who 
thought that Ais arguments had been the per- 
suasive medium ; but Mr. Hogg intimates that 
Shelley left off agitation simply because he was 
tired of it, and wished for a change. Indeed, 
his general disgust at politics of all kinds was 
marvellous even in a poet, and much of his 
estrangement at home seems to have been con- 
nected with a fear that he should be made an 
M.P. against his will. 

A considerable part of Mr. Hogg’s first vo- 
lume relates to the year 1811, which was the 
epoch of an event as important to Shelley as his 
expulsion from Oxford. This was his marriage 
with Harriet Westbrook, whom he first saw 
walking in the garden of the school at Balham 
Hill, whither he had gone to visit his sister. She 
was the daughter of a coffeehouse-keeper in 
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Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, who, from his 
swarthy visage, usually went by the name of 
“ Jew Westbrook.” This complexion was shared 
by his eldest daughter, Eliza, who was much 
older than Harriet. Harriet herself seems, by 
all accounts, to have been beautiful rather than 
interesting. She was exceedingly neat in her 
dress, and always “looked as though she had 
just stepped out of a bandbox.” She had a 
particular objection to display her feet and 
ankles—though, with the dress of 1811, it must 
have been difficult to avoid it ; and once, while 
walking with Mr. Hogg over the Calton Hill 
on a windy day, sat down, and declared she 
would remain “ for ever,” till the wind abated. 
She knew nothing of housekeeping, and had no 
musical gift, but was well educated in general 
matters, was a sufficiently good French scholar 
to translate one of Madame Cottin’s novels, and 
seems to have entered with entire sympathy 
into all Shelley’s ideas. Her letters are tole- 
rably sensible, and very well written. She had 
a peculiar talent for reading aloud, and rejoiced 
in the exercise of it. Her choice in books ge- 
nerally fell on moral novels, such as Belisarius 
and Jelemachus, and what are called “ improving 
works.” The Biographer says she read several 
thousand pages to him, of which, from her clear- 
ness of utterance, he lost not one word. She 
even read aloud in a carriage ; and, from what 
we gather on the subject, must often have be- 
come somewhat of a bore. Mr. Hogg says he 
never knew of her entering a church, and never 
heard her speak on the subject of religion in 
any way whatever; she “might have been 
Egeria or Antiope” for all the Christianity she 
appeared to have. As we have seen, however, 
this could not have been the case till after her 
marriage. Whether Shelley really cared about 
her seems very doubtful. Mr. Hogg intimates 
that the match was made up by Eliza, whom 
Harriet regarded with intense veneration, and 
without whose connivance the elopement could 
hardly have taken place. Shelley began by a 
philosophical friendship, which, between a beau- 
tiful girl and a man like the poet, could have 
but one result. A month before the i 

he writes to say that he is “not in love,” but 
“highly esteems” Harriet. The next letter is 
as follows :— 

I shall certainly come to York; but Harriet West- 
brook will decide whether now or in three weeks. Her 
father has persecuted her in a most horrible way, by 
endeavouring to compel her to go to school. She 
asked my advice; resistance was the answer, at the 
same ‘time that I essayed to mollify Mr. W. in vain. 
And in consequence of my advice she has thrown her- 
self upon my protection. I set off for London on Mon- 
day. How flattering a distinction! I am thinking of 


a million things at once. What have I said? I de- 
clare, quite /udicrous. I advised her to resist. She 
wrote to say that resistance was useless, but that she 
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would fly with me, and threw herself upon my protection. 
We shall have £200 a year: when we find it run short, 
we must live, I suppose, upon love. Gratitude and 
admiration, all duane, that I should love her for ever. 


Looking to the passages we have italicised, 
the lady would appear to have made the first 
offer. When a man, repulsed at once from the 
bosom of his Alma mater and the arms of his 
betrothed, and looked coldly upon by his 
friends, finds a handsome and sympathizing 
creature ready to console him, he is not un- 
likely —especially at the age of nineteen— 
to avail himself of the opportunity, without too 
minute an examination into his own feelings. 
After this fashion, at least, Shelley seems to 
have acted. The marriage took place at Edin- 
burgh, whither the two lovers travelled by the 
mail. They did not quite know how to get 
married, and consulted a fellow-passenger, a 
young Scotch lawyer, who, upon his arrival, in- 
structed them how to proceed. After a short 
stay at Edinburgh they came to York, and 
were joined by the elder sister, who, if we are 
to credit Mr. Hogg’s account, must have been a 
rather portentous personage. We give his 
description of her, warning our readers that he 
is alone responsible, and that in this, as in any 
other matters, it may be necessary to receive 
his statements with many grains of allowance. 
She was “ tall and sallow, with a vast quantity 
of coarse black hair, which she occupied herself 
in brushing for several hoursevery day.” Shelley 
was immediately extinguished, and superseded ; 
and his wife's individuality became wholly 
absorbed in that of Eliza. Harriet’s occupa- 
tions were stopped, for fear she should “ injure 
her nerves.” The placid Harriet had been 
unaware that she possessed any nerves. Harriet 
had admired York Minster ; but Eliza “ dis- 
approved of York Minster,” so Harriet ceased 
te admire it. People like Eliza have in general 
a disagreeable female authority, from whom 
there is no appeal. As Harriet venerated her, 
so she venerated a certain “ Miss Warne,” who 
became the Mrs. Grundy of the circle. “ What 
would Miss Warne say ?”” was the spell which 
kept the Shelleys in order. Percy did not 
venture to rebel openly ; but, looking over the 
bridge one day, hinted to his wife that he 
should like to see Eliza spinning down the 
Ouse. The idea was not received with entire 
disapproval. It appears that this terrible 
female lived with her sister and brother-in-law, 
on and off, for more than four years, during 
which time the party were always in motion, 
and never stayed any where more than a few 
months. They must have led a wretched and 
uncomfortable life; and we are desired to 
believe that the gadfly which drove them 
about was the formidable Eliza. In a letter of 
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March 16, 1814, Shelley says in allusion to 
her: “I certainly hate her with all my heart 
and soul;” and it was in this year that the 
separation between him and Harriet finally 
took place. He is probably not the only man 
with whom disgust at a sister-in-law has been 
more powerful than love for a wife or mistress. 
Mr. Hogg’s second volume does not include 
this circumstance, and we are not therefore in 
a position to judge of it fairly. But he has 
given some information which throws a new 
light on the’ sad event which took place two 
years afterwards. Mr. Middleton had already 
informed us that Harriet committed suicide, 
not through any treatment she experienced 
from her husband, but in consequence of morti- 
fication and annoyance in her own family. 
From Mr. Hogg we learn that she had, in fact, 
a monomania on the subject of self-destruction, 
which she was at no pains to conceal, but to 
which her calm and orderly demeanour gave an 
aspect of ludicrous improbability. She had 
entertained this idea at school, and told Mr. 
Hogg that she often had gone to bed intending 
to rise no more. Before a large party of vege- 
tarians, to whom the taking away of life in any 
animal was abomination, she would ask— 
“ What is your opinion of suicide?” with per- 
fect gravity, and a real wish to have the question 
discussed on its merits. No attention was 
paid to these wild remarks, till the event, too 
late, showed their true significance. But we 
think Shelley may fairly be acquitted of having 
been in any way answerable for her death. 

Mr. Hogg’s narrative brings us down to the 
period of Shelley’s first acquaintance with his 
second wife. He had long corresponded with 
Godwin, but they did not meet at first. Call- 
ing one day with Mr. Hogg at Godwin’s house 
in Skinner Street— 


The door was partially and softly opened. A 
thrilling voice called ‘‘ Shelley!” A thrilling voice 
answered, ‘‘ Mary!” And he darted out of the room 
like an arrow from the bow of the far shooting king. 
A very young female, fair and fair-haired, pale indeed, 
and with a piercing look, wearing a frock of tartan, 
an unusual dress in London at the time, had called 
him out of the room. He was absent a very short 
time—a minute or two; and thenreturned. “ Godwin 
is out; there is no use in waiting.” ‘“ Who was that, 
pray?” I asked. ‘* A daughter?” “ Yes, the daugh- 
ter of Godwin and Mary.” 


“Did he then love her?” says Mr. Hogg. 
Had his new attachment any thing to do with 
his separation from Harriet ! The former ques- 
tion the biographer is unable to answer: and 
we, too, must postpone any attempt to reply to 
it till the appearance of his third volume. 

Mr. Hogg furnishes us with many particulars 
which illustrate Shelley’s character, and Mr. 
Trelawny supplies a few more. They do not 


always raise Shelley in our estimation, or it 
may be that his biographers insensibly delight 
in exhibiting most strongly his attitude of 
opposition to the world. He was the “ eternal 
child” in more senses than one. On coming to 
town after leaving Oxford, and looking for 
lodgings, he was frightened away from one 
house because a passing driver happened to 
crack his whip opposite the door. Cries in the 
streets cut short a second negotiation. He 
finally fixed on Poland Street, because its name 
savoured of freedom, and chose a back room for 
the sake of the pattern of vines and grapes on 
the paper. Here, according to his usual form 
of expression, he was to stay “for ever ;” but 
“ for ever,” with Shelley, meant various periods, 
from a week to a few months. He was always 
in a hurry, and made a mystery of his simplest 
arrangements. After beseeching a friend to 
visit him, he would move off elsewhere, and leave 
him inthe lurch. He induced Mr. Hogg totravel 
to Dublin, which was in those days somewhat 
of an undertaking; when he arrived, Shelley 
was gone to Killarney. He wrote constantly to 
Godwin to visit him at Nantgwillt in Merioneth- 
shire, and then went suddenly to stay at Lyn- 
month in North Devon. Hither Godwin was 
at last induced to come, but too late to catch 
his host, who had, as usual, evaporated. 

He passed the greater part of his time in 
reading ; but, with the exception of Plato, Mr. 
Hogg gives little information about his studies, 
an omission which is much to be regretted. 
A book was by his side at meals, and, as he 
often sate up all night, it was not uncommon 
for him to fall asleep in the middle of the day. 
Southey once caught him, locked the door, and 
began to read Kehama; when he looked up 
Shelley had disappeared, and was found on the 
floor in a state of tranquil slumber. Of course 
he was unpunctual ; he had, in fact, no percep- 
tion of time. “A divine nature,” says Mr. 
Hogg, “ lives not in time, but in eternity.” 

His food seems to have consisted principally 
of bread, which he devoured while reading, so 
that his seat was marked by a ring of crumbs. 
He was fond of honey, sugar, and the like, and 
would carry raisins loose in his pocket, to relish 
his loaf. At one time he used to pick the gum 
off fir-trees and eat it, and would lick the oozing 
bark of a larch, if he saw one in walking. His 
panivorousness made him indifferent to regular 
meals, which, indeed, the fair Harriet’s igno- 
rance of housekeeping could not have rendered 
very inviting. In his fancies about diet, he 


passed from one extreme to the other with.lu- 
dicrous quickness. One day in Cumberland he 
expressed great disgust at Southey’s tea-cakes, 
and was soundly rated by Mrs. Southey, who 
had made them. Being induced to taste, he 
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speedily finished the plate, and a fresh supply 
had to be sent for. The same disgust, on an- 
other occasion, was manifested at some bacon, on 
which he found Mr. Hogg one day regaling 
himself ; but having tasted it, and finally eaten 
up all there was in the inn, he went home and 
laid in a stock of his own. 

He does not seem to have had much sense 
of the ridiculous, except by fits and starts, when 
he could be entertaining enough ; but he had a 
taste for small practical jokes. In dining at 
coffee-houses, he would roll up pellets of bread, 
and shoot them at people’s faces. He wrote a 
satire upon that Carlton-house banquet which 
Moore has immortalized, and amused himself by 
throwing copies of it into the carriages of those 
who came from the féte. Yet he was “con- 
vineed,” (vol. ii. p. 304,) “ that there could be 
no regeneration of mankind till laughter was 
abolished.” Some of his delusions were so 
strange as to show that, in his casé, the “ par- 
titions” which are said to divide “great wit” 
from “madness” were very “thin” indeed, if 
not sometimes broken down altogether. He 
told Godwin that he had been expelled twice 
from Eton for disseminating the principles of 
liberty ; and that he had been offered the chance 
of staying at Oxford if he disowned his book. 
He believed that he had once taken arsenic, 
and that his stomach rejected it ; that he oc- 
easionally spat blood; that he had caught 
elephantiasis off an old woman in a coach, who 
happened to have thick legs, and that he had com- 
municated the infection to some young ladies 
of his acquaintance, whose bare arms and 
bosoms he manually examined to verify his 
suspicion. Both Mr. Middleton and Mr. Hogg 
give a circumstantial account of the extraordi- 
nary delusion which drove him away from 
Tanyvallt in 1813. He imagined that some 
one had broken into the house and attempted 
to shoot him ; and that he had twice repulsed 
the assassin. No vestige of the attempt could 
be discovered. When he came to look for Mr. 
Hogg on one occasion in town, his demeanour 
was so strange that a friend could with diffi- 
culty be induced to give him the address. 
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All these eccentricities did not prevent his 
being a great favcurite with ladies, whom he 
would fascinate by his conversation for hours, 
frequently inducing them to sit up all night to 
listen to him. If there was only one female 
disciple it made no difference, and he was quite 
unconscious of the scandal which sometimes 
ensued. Ladies fed him and cared for him 
with tender assiduity. His last biographer 
describes how, one evening, “a lovely young 
creature gave him cup after cup of strong tea. 
He was greedily swallowing the nectar, discuss- 
ing and disputing the while, trembling with 
emotion, and pouring the precious liquor into 
his bosom, knees, and shoes, and spilling it on 
the carpet. She stood before him ; and, when 
he had emptied his cup, she gently wiped him 
with a white cambric handkerchief.”—(ii. 530.) 
In spite of his odd demeanour, and his prone- 
ness to stumble, literally as well as metaphori- 
cally, where all was plain before his feet, there 
wassomething aristocratic, elegant, and fascinat- 
ing in his air and manners. “A more perfect 
gentleman,” said Byron, “never stepped across 
a drawing-room ;” and both Mr. Trelawny 
and Mr. Hogg confirm the remark. His sincere, 
honourable, unconventional nature made itself 
felt every where, and all who came in contact 
with him were attracted in spite of them- 
selves, 

Here we must stop, till the remaining 
volumes of Mr. Hogg shall give another oppor- 
tunity of returning to the subject. Let us 
hope that they will be less desultory and ill- 
arranged than the present. Mr, Hogg com- 
plains of the editorial alterations that were made 
in the “Shelley Papers” contributed to the Vew 
Monthly ; but the fact is, that these, which he 
has republished as they then appeared, are the 
best written and most readable part of his 
work, If they had been re-cast and properly 
incorporated with the remainder, and if the 
whole had been as well executed as these por- 
tions, we should not have had to say, as we are 
now obliged to do, that the Life of Shelley still 
remains to be written. 
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Parliamentary Government considered with Reference toa Reform of Parliament. An Essay. By 


Eart Grey. London: Richard Bentley. 


Political Progress not necessarily Democratic ; or, Relative Equality the true Foundation of Liberty. 
By James Lormmer, Esq., Advocate. London: Williams & Norgate. 


ALL political parties in parliament have now 
in turn pronounced for a Reform Bill. Lord 
John Russell has given up his “ finality,” and 
has promised, or threatened, a Reform Bill each 
session for the last seven years ; Lord A berdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet promised, and perhaps deli- 
berated on a Reform Bill; Lord Palmerston 
was to bring forward his Reform Bill in the 
present session, but whether or not he had ever 
deliberated on it is doubtful ; aud lastly, the 
Conservatives, the legitimate successors to the 
Tories of 1832, have given in their adhesion to 
the cause of Electoral Reform. But, though 
all parliamentary parties are at one on the sub- 
ject, and although the majority of the members 
of the present parliament are pledged to sup- 
port a Reform Bill, it is open to question whether 
all parties in parliament desire a Reform Bill, 
and whether or no certain members would not 
willingly be relieved of their pledges. Even out 
of parliament, whether we judge from the news- 
papers, from public meetings, or from what we 
hear in society, the greatest apathy and indif- 
ference appear to prevail on the subject. Such, in 
particular, is the attitude of the Liberals. They 
cannot very well speak against an extension of 
the suffrage, though the Times newspaper has 
even gone that length ; but they speak of it in 
& patronising way, as the hobby of a small 
clique of politicians—a measure which would 
be all very right if it were practical, but which, 
meantime, it would be as well to postpone 
till the Greek Kalends. The Conservatives 
thinking they see in the Refurm movement a 
chance of mitigating the injustice done by the 
act of 1832 to the landed interest, do not de- 
precate its discussion. 

But this apathy is more apparent than real. 
It is true, the two great political parties will 
not give the “New Reform Bill” the impor- 
tance of a zealous advocacy on the one hand, or 
of a strenuous opposition on the other; and 
the newspapers which are their organs, and 
that society which is made up of their adhe- 
rents and connections, are equally indifferent. 
But there is a third party in the empire which 
we may assume to be not altogether indifferent 
to Electoral Reform—the non-electors ; in other 
words, the rest of the nation. Weare apt to be 
deceived as to the desires and opinions of this 


party. It is only in seasons of agitation that 
the people’s voice makes itself heard in public 
meetings, and agitation is only possible where 
there is resistance, of which as yet there is no 
symptom. But, notwithstanding this quietuess, 
there is abundant reason to satisfy us that a 
democratic Reform Bill must ever be an earnest 
desire on the part of the non-electors. A pro- 
posal to extend the suffrage appeals to the most 
universal of human passions ; namely, the desire 
on the part of those who have not privileges 
to have them, a desire the greater, when the 
privilege is a badge of social status, and still 
stronger, when it may be used as an instru- 
ment to improve the fortunes of those who 
possess it. It is no doubt true, that in any 
probable measure of Electoral Reform, the 
majority of the nation will still remain non- 
electors ; but to increase the electoral body, 
especially by lowering the property qualifica- 
tion, is a step in democratic progress, an ap- 
proximation to universal suffrage. 

This was the view the people took of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. They were quite aware 
that only a small number of their body could 
be admitted into the new constituencies, but 
yet they passionately and vehemently insisted 
on “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill;” and as human nature is always the 
same, though its outward manifestations may 
differ under different circumstances, so we may 
be sure that they, are as much in favour of 
Electoral Reform now as then, and that it only 
wants such a stubborn resistance as the old 
Tories made in 1832, to bring out the same 

ion and violence in 1858. 

If, then, there is a powerful party interested 
in favour of the Reform Bill, we cannot afford 
to look at it as a mere theoretical question 
—a tub thrown out to amuse the popular 
leviathan, but as one of the problems of the day 
which must be solved ; and, such being the case, 
we cannot shut our eyes to its importance. 
The Commons is now, and for a long time has 
been, the ruling power in the constitution ; but 
the House of Commons depends on the electors, 
who, so long as self-interest is paramount, will 
return members who will faithfully represent 
what they consider their interests, and what 
for the time are their wishes; therefore, to re- 
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model the electoral body is to remodel the 
policy of England—to give a different direction 
to all questions, domestic or foreign. 

But, before proceeding to discuss the new 
reform, we must glance back for a moment on 
the reform of 1832; for since the new Re- 
form Bill, according to the popular idea of it, 
is identical with the old in the passions to 
which it appeals, and, as we will show, in the 
logical position of parties, we may expect that 
the reform movement into which we are about 
to enter will follow the course it did before; 
and therefore, if we can trace the former con- 
test through its several stages, and show the 
result of the victory then attained, not only 
shall we correctly appreciate the starting-point 
of the present movement, but. we may also be 
able to estimate its ultimate effects on society. 

It will not be expected that we should 
attempt a vindication of the motives of the 
promoters of the first Reform Bill; but twenty- 
six years have not passed without, to a consi- 
derable degree, modifying the views with which, 
in the days of William IV., we regarded their 
conduct. We now frankly admit that the 
reformers had plausible arguments on their 
side. The old constitution had certainly 
secured for England a liberty and stability un- 
known in history; but the old constitution 
contained anomalies, many of which seemed 
to serve no purpose save to impede the happy 
result of the whole ; and it was plausibly argued, 
that their removal would, by allowing the 
nobler principles of the constitution unfettered 
action, usher in an era of progress which would 

all former experience. 

To this general statement of the case, so 
attractive to all sanguine philanthropists, and 
so convincing to those who expected to be 
benefited by the change, the Tories could only 
oppose the argument of expediency—to let 
well alone ; an argument repugnant to all young 
and adventurous natures, and which recom- 
mends itself only to those who have learned its 
force from a somewhat bitter experience. To 
the Utopians of 1832, it seemed either the 
senile apprehension of timid politicians, averse 
to change of any kind, or else a plausible 
pretext for protecting selfish interests, and 
retaining the monopoly of power. The Whigs 
used no such uninviting arguments. If things 
were well, that was no reason why they should 
not try to make them better; and certainly, 
however selfishly they managed to use the 
power the Reform movement and the Reform 
Act put in their hands, their professions were 
of the most disinterested nature. Far from try- 
ing to retain their privileges, the very fact of 
proposing to admit a large number of addi- 

‘tional voters into the constituencies, looked like 


a voluntary surrender of comparatively exclu- 
sive advantages, to the benefit of the nation at 
large. And thus, while the Tories were abused 
as the supporters of corruption and monopoly, 
the Reformers secured a reputation for disinte- 
restedness and liberality. Still more decided 
was their advantage when the argument, leay- 
ing considerations of expediency, turned upon 
theory. It would serve no purpose now to 
discuss the question, whether or not the theory 
of the English constitution, at some time or 
other of its history, was, that the people should 
govern themselves through their representa- 
tives, whom it was therefore necessary to elect 
according to some principles of justice; it 
suffices at present to remember, that something 
of the kind was tacitly taken for granted by 
both parties ; perhaps for this reason, that with- 
out some such theory there existed no termini 
habiles for debate. It was, however, a dangerous 
concession on the part of the Tories ; for, in 
point of fact, the existing constitution had no 
theory at all, and neither the Electoral nor the 
Representative body was determined on any 
conceivable principle of equity. Old Sarum 
and Gatton returned their members, but Liver- 
pool and Birmingham had no representative in 
Parliament ; and, while the territorial magnate 
had his pocket borough, the merchant prince 
and the manufacturer, employing thousands of 
hands, very often had not the franchise them- 
selves. Once, therefore, the principle of repre- 
sentation was conceded, the argument, so far as 
it depended on abstract reasoning, was at an 
end. 

Let us not, however, be understood as hold- 
ing that the Reformers were in the right, and 
the Tories in the wrong. Politics is the 
science of expediency and probability, not of 
abstracttruth; and the wisdom of circumstances, 
the gradual moulding of institutions to suit 
cases really emerging, the gradual dovetailing 
of actual wants and necessities into the social 
framework, is much more likely to bring about 
a result calculated to conduce to the welfare of 
the community, than the most perfect constitu- 
tion which the wisest of legislators could pro- 
mulgate. Even Reformers have come round to 
these opinions, and in particular the son of the 
Reform Premier expresses himself as follows— 

The anomalies and irregularities of our represen- 
tative system are often, but I believe very incorrectly, 
regarded as mere abuses, the entire removal of which 
is indispensable for the purification of the British 
constitution. Without denying the reality of the 
abuses which arose from the manner in which many 
seats were obtained in the unreformed House of 
Commons, or even that these abuses still exist to a 
considerable extent, it seems to me that the evil has 
been by no means unmixed with good, and that rea- 
sons are not wanting for regarding the irregularities of 
our representation as, having constituted so important 
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a part of the machine of our government, that the pur- 

they have answered could not have been left 
unprovided for without putting a stop to its working. 
It is certain at all events, that, from a much earlier 
date than the commencement of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, these irregularities have existed, and whether it 
be thought that our constitution would have been 
better or worse without them, there can be no doubt 
that it would have been very different. 


In truth, both parties in 1832 were in error. 
If the Whigs were wrong in supposing that 
men were so many units without prejudices or 
passion, and that what is theoretically right is 
practically best, the Tories erred in not admit- 
ting that a constitution which was the gradual 
growth of time, necessarily implied gradual 
change ; and that, while the main framework 
was to be maintained at all hazards, there were 
adaptations in detail which altered circumstances 
imperatively called for. If, then, the Reformers 
had been content with securing an influence in 
the representation to a few large towns, instead 
of insisting on a measure calculated to shift 
political power from one class to another, and 
if the Tories had admitted the principle of 
expansibility of the representative system, 
England would have been saved a revolution, 
and the power of democracy would not have 
attained an ascendency so uncontrollable. 

But unfortunately the position of antagonism 
the two great parties had taken up, excited the 
passions of both, and attracted the attention of 
the nation at large, who insisted on having a part 
in the debate, which was no longer confined 
within the walls of the House of Commons ; and 
then agitation commenced, and demagogues 
rushed into the fray, and it was no longer a party 
question but a democratic passion—with Whigs 
and Tories the Reform Bill might be a question 
of logic or expediency, with the masses it was 
a desire. 

The towns were the foci of this agitation, 
which arose not merely from the fact, that 
there alone was to be found the mob, the ready 
instrument of every revolution ; but because the 
class next above the mob in towns are more 
inclined to change than the similar class in 
counties. This is not difficult of explanation 
—In the rural districts there are still, and 
there were to a greater extent in 1832, the 
remains of the old feudal feeling, which engen- 
dered an unconscious respect on the part of the 
farmers and labourers towards the landlords ; 
whereas in the towns feudal associations, where 
there were any, were inimical to the landlords. 
In the counties, moreover, the communication of 
political sentiment among the lower classes is 
difficult, and combination impossible ; but in 
towns the non-electors are continually meeting 
in common, and the staple of their grumblings 
is the monopoly of political power by the rich. 
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Lastly, the Established Church has most in- 
fluence among the rural populations, and nearly 
all the country clergy are biased in favour of 
the established order of things ; whereas in the 
towns the influence of the clergy of the Church 
of England is counteracted by that of the 
dissenting clergy, by the newspapers, by the 
speeches and writings of demagogues, and by the 
constant dissemination of political doctrine in 
society—influences which often react upon 
the established clergy, and convert them to 
Liberal opinions, plainly at variance with the 
interest of their order. Such are the general 
causes which will always make towns more 
democratic than counties; but in 1832 there 
were special influences which tended to increase 
this divergence of opinion. 

The interest of the rural population is bound 
up with the prosperity of agriculture, and in 
1832 agriculture was protected by the corn- 
laws. Now, although the Whigs did not in 
1832 openly advocate the repeal of the corn- 
laws, the question had been mooted, and had 
not been repulsed by the majority of the party. 
Naturally, then, the inhabitants of the towns 
ranged themselves under the banners of a party 
through whom they fancied they would get 
cheaper bread ; whereas the Conservative party 
would, at that time, as soon have thought of 
establishing a Republic as of abolishing the 
corn-laws, in which way of thinking the 
farmers who did not wish cheap bread cordially 
concurred. But, in addition to this, the towns 
had more to gain by the changes proposed in 
the internal administration of the kingdom. 
Little or no alteration was proposed in the 
county jurisdictions, the justices of peace 
were still to have exclusive authority over 
poachers; but the old municipal monopolies 
were to be abolished, the rights of guilds, 
corporations, and mysteries to be opened up, 
and the voters were to elect their own magis- 
trates ; which last change, any one who recol- 
lects the prestige attachable to municipal 
offices in the good old time, will admit to be 
enough of itself to account for the popularity of 
the bill; for an average ten-pound householder, 
prior to 1832, looked on a mayor as little less 
than a king, and considered an alderman fully 
on a par in point of dignity with a bishop. 

Thus, in 1832, both interest and ambition 
combined to rally the towns to the side of the 
Whigs ; and the Whig leaders, wise in their 
generation, were not long in seeing where their 
power lay. The towns were conciliated and 
flattered—the injustice done to populous cities 
was the grave charge insisted on as condemna- 
tory of the old constitution, and little was said 
of the injustice done to the counties, who were 
as unequally represented as the towns. So far 
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all went well, the alliance was a mutual one ; 
but, once the towns were instructed as to their 
wrongs, they also became conscious of their 
power. Mobs, music and flags, sedition and 
rioting, operated like a revolution on citizens 
who knew only of such things by tradition. 
Demagogues and orators sprung up in hundreds, 
and, to their own surprise, found themselves 
wielding a power which made even the lairds 
of the district, to whom they had for centuries 
touched their hats, to tremble, and which 
frightened civic beadledom out of its senses. 
The alliance was no longer equal ; the towns 
asserted their right to take the lead in the 
redress of their own wrongs. The leadership 
was conceded. Lord John Russell and Company 
became town delegates, and a measure more 
democratic than originally had been contem- 
plated became the law of the land. 

Such a parentage will help to explain the 
nature of the measure, and, in particular, one 
striking feature of it which has only recently 
attracted attention— namely, the preponderance 
secured for the future to the towns. To do 
the Whigs justice, we must admit they do not 
seem to have anticipated this as a consequence 
of the Reform Act. They had so often and so 
eloquently declaimed on the magnanimity, wis- 
dom, and generosity of the sovereign people, 
that they persuaded themselves, and a great 
portion of the nation, that a generous use would 
be made of the power which the towns had 
thus acquired. But the laws of human nature 
were unfortunately at variance with this ex- 
pectation, and the towns used their power, as 
all men generally do—and as popular bodies 
always do—for their own interests. 

This was not done by means of that part of 
the Reform Bill which determined the new 
electoral body. It would have been too violent 
an exercise of pressure from without, to force 
the Whig leaders, who professed to think that 
the privilege of voting was the birthright of 
every Briton possessed of a ten-pound qualifica- 
tion, to say that a citizen should have two 
votes while a countryman should only have 
one ; but they went as far in this direction as 
could reasonably be expected. Estimating the 
result of their legislation by the statistics of 
the present day, we find, according to thealmanac 
of 1858, that a town population of nine millions 
and a half has 610,491 voters, and that a rural 
population of eighteen millions has 707,293 
voters. Now, if equal justice had been done 
to town and country, a simple arithmetical 
calculation demonstrates, that if we assume the 
town populations to be adequately represented, 
and no more, the rural populations have 250,462 
voters less than their share. And, if popula- 
tion be rejected and property taken as the basis 


of representation, the disparity would be greater, 
We have reliable data for this calculation. In 
August 1856, Mr. Disraeli moved for a “Re- 
turn of the annual value of all real property 
rated under Schedule A of the Income Tax, for 
the year ending 5th April, 1857, in each county 
or parliamentary division of a county, and in 
each parliamentary borough in the United 
Kingdom, and the population of each according 
to the census of 1851.” That return is now 
before us, and we find from it that the value 
of real property in the counties amounted to 
seventy-seven millions, while the value of real 
property in the boroughs amounted only to 
thirty-eight millions. If, then, we grant that 
509,613, the number of the town voters, is the 
normal number to represent the interests of the 
thirty-eight millions of property in boroughs, 
then 1,032,637 voters should represent seventy- 
seven millions of county property, being 317,517 
more than the actual number of county voters 
under the existing system. So that, whether the 
basis be population or property, or both combin- 
ed, a demonstrable injustice was done tothe coun- 
ties when the electoral body was fixed in 1832. 

This was bad enough ;- but greater injustice 
had yet to be perpetrated in order_to secure 
the supremacy of the towns. The right to vote 
is valuable in proportion to what you vote for. 
Six men returning one member of parliament 
are constitutionally as powerful as a thousand 
voters who return only one member. It 
was the want of proportion between the con- 
stituencies and the members which was the 
great anomaly of the unreformed constitution. 
An omnibus full of free and independent electors 
returned their member and had their dinner, 
and often something more valuable from the 
boroughmonger ; but many great cities could 
only be represented by buying a borough- 
nominee. A very unjust system this, for it 
had kept the Whigs fifty years from power; 
but could the principle be worked the other 
way, could it keep out the Tories? Then it was 
quite a different affair. It was a wise arrange- 
ment to secure the triumph of liberal principles, 
and the consequent spread of civil and religious 
liberty ! 

Under a modified form the good old system 
was accordingly revived ; the towns replaced the 
boroughmongers, and, according to the almanac 
of 1857, the Reform Bill, that great and just 
measure which was to give every class of the 
community its rights, has thus adjusted the re- 
presentation. A town constituency of 509,613 
returns 395 members, and a county consti- 
tuency of 715,120 returns only 253. Thus 
there is secured to the towns an advantage, in 
so far as respects political power, in the ratio of 
nearly two to one. 
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But this general injustice was nothing com- 
pared with the injustice in detail, which seems 
as if purposely intended to demonstrate how 
thoroughly the Whigs or their masters had got 
rid of all scruples which might stand in the 
way of making as much of their victory as they 
could. 

Here are twenty-four towns, each of which 
return two members. 


Andover .ecsesseeeee 227 Leominster ......+ 512 
Bodman  .......s000. 382 Ludlow ........cese00+ 427 
Bridport .........++ 554 Lymington ......... 232 
Chippenham ...... 333 = Peterborough ...... 549 
Cirencester ........« 431 eer 532 
Cockermouth ...... 369 Richmond............ 
Devizes.......s+see00+ 363 Stamford .........++. 541 
Dorchester ......... 438 Tamworth 409 
Evesham .........-+. 391 Tewkesbury .-467 
Hertford ............ 535 ‘Tiverton ... 
Huntingdon....,,... 396 Tolness...... 
Knaresborough ...252 Wycombe.......++++« 





The sum of these twenty-four constituencies 
is 10,223, and the number of members they re- 
turn 48, Now, the constituency of the West 
Riding is 37,213, and it returns two members. 
So that these towns taken in cwmulo, return, in 
proportion to their constituencies, between 
ninety and a hundred times as many members 
as the West Riding.* 

Now, in order to see the effect of this injus- 
tice to the counties on the state of parties in 
parliament, let us turn to Dod’s Parliamentary 
Guide of 1856, which we select in preference 
to the guide book of the present year. 1. 
Because the normal working of the electoral 
system may be expected to be more fully 
brought out in an old parliament modified by 
the elections during its existence, than in a 
new parliament which still reflects the passions 
of a. general election. 2. Because the recent 
election went off on a false issue ; the Chinese 
war having no connection with party politics. 
Lastly, Because in an old parliament the poli- 
tical sentiments of electors, being pretty well 
ascertained, some reliance may be placed on 
the guide book. 

On reference then to Dod for 1856, we find 
the following results:—Of the 253 county 
members, 167 at least were Conservatives, 66 
at most were Whigs or Radicals, and 20 were 
milk and water—and of the 401 town mem- 
bers, 118 were Conservatives, 251 Whigs, and 
32 milk and water ; thus corroborating the con- 
clusions we otherwise arrived at as to the 
democratic instincts of towns, and the Conserva- 
tive leanings of agricultural populations. 

We here pause for a moment to decide an 
important question. Assuming the opinion of 





* See a series of letters which ees in the 
Press newspaper in 1856, on “ Electoral Inequalities.” 
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the voters to be the opinion of the country, is 
that opinion in favour of Conservative or of 
Whig principles? To solve this question we 
have only to determine what would be the 
dominant opinion in parliament were the right 
to return members equally distributed between 
town and county constituencies. The ques- 
tion, therefore, becomes one of arithmetic. If 
509,613 town electors return 395 members, 
how many members should 715,120 county 
electors return? The answer will be found to 
be 524; so that im strict justice the county 
members ought to be increased by 271. Now 
assuming, as we are entitled to do, that there 
will be the same division of political opinion 
among these additional county members as 
among the present county members, there will 
be 179 Conservatives, 66 Whigs, and 22 milk 
and water, to be added respectively to the 
sums of the political analysis of the late House. 
That analysis stands thus, 285 Conservatives, 
317 Whigs, 52 milk and water, being a 
majority in favour of the Whigs over the 
Conservatives of 32; adding then our new 
voters, we bring out a majority of 81 in favour 
of the Conservatives, The case is, of course, 
much stronger in their favour, if we make one 
necessary correction in respect of the injustice 
done to the counties in apportioning the 
voters whether we adopt the criterion of popu- 
lation or of property; and, as allowance must 
also be made for the effect of ministerial influ- 
ence in converting milk and water politicians 
into Whigs, we may affirm with absolute con- 
fidence, that if the system of representation 
afford a reliable index to the opinion of the 
nation, the nation is Conservative ; and that, if 
justice were done, the present government 
would have a large majority over all other 
parties combined. 

But, toreturn to our retrospect ; for the phases 
of the Reform movement are not yet concluded. 
The towns had secured the electoral prepon- 
derance ; it had still to be determined with 
what class of the town constituencies the real 
control of the elections rested. The Commons 
determine the history of England; the Com- 
mons depend on the constitution of the electoral 
body. In that body the towns have secured a 
guaranteed normal majority ; if then we can find, 
among the class of the town voters, those who 
control the decision of the rest, we have dis- 
covered the ultimate sovereignty of the nation. 
Now this sovereign body is clearly defined. 

The large majority of the town voters consist 
of those who approach nearest in point of 
poverty to the non-electors. This is an inevi- 
table consequence of that unequal distribution 
of wealth, which is a necessary result of 
society. ‘Those who are rich must always be 
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few in comparison with those who are poor ; and 
the proposition holds good through all the 
degrees of riches or poverty, for society is a 
pyramid, and as you descend the base widens. 
The large majority of electors under the new 
constitution, consists therefore of the lower 
orders of shopkeepers, for equal votes are given 
to small grocers or publicans, and to merchants 
or professional gentlemen ; and the grocers and 
the publicans are in proportion to the mer- 
chants and professional gentlemen as ten to 
one. In the same way, the leading shopkeepers 
are swamped by the swarm of little shopkeepers, 
who are just of as much importance individually 
at the polling-booth. 

The consequences of this condition of the 
electoral body have been what might be antici- 
pated ; the history of England, since the Reform 
Bill has been the history of the Shopocracy- 
Theirs has been the influence which in every 
thing has been consulted, and which has ridden 
rough-shod over the interests of all other classes, 
unchecked even by the fact, that the members 
of the House of Commons individually belong 
to the higher orders, and that not one is 
a shopkeeper ; and notwithstanding there is a 
House of Lords, whose peculiar function it is to 
maintain the ancient aristocratic framework of 
the constitution. 

A glance at the course of our legislation 
since the Reform Bill verifies these observations ; 
one general feature pervades the whole, namely, 
a systematic attack against all privileged bodies, 
The East Indian trade has been thrown open, 
the protection accorded to colonial produce has 
been abolished, and in particular the differential 
duty on slave grown sugar withdrawn ; but the 
sweeping and general measure was the abolition 
of the corn-laws, carried directly against the 
agricultural interest. But the shopkeepers, 
having got all they want, have become Conser- 
vative. Here, so far as the remission of duties 
has gone, the movement has stopped. It was 
their interest that the duties on corn should be 
reduced, or, what comes to the same thing, they 
believed it to be their interest ; and perhaps they 
are still under that delusion, and certainly a 
duty imposed upon a class of sugars purely for 
philanthropic, and not for revenue reasons, 
affected them both as consumers and dealers. 
But heavy duties still remained on other articles 
entering largely into consumption. Tobacco, 
spirits, and beer are still taxed fifty per cent., 
and, so long as the power rests with the shop- 
keepers, this will continue; for, if these duties 
were abolished, the large loss to the revenue 
must be made up by direct taxation, which 
would abstract more from their pockets than 
any saving they can make as consumers, or any 
profit as dealers. i 


But has this class-legislation nothing to say 
for itself? Has no advantage been gained by 
the Reform Bill after a quarter of a century 
of Whig supremacy—after the thorough carry- 
ing out of all Whig nostrums? To what extent 
is the nation better off than it was before the 
Reform Act of 1832 4 

To this question we know of no satisfactory 
answer. The cordiality between the different 
orders of society has decreased; our educa- 
tional system has still to be devised; our 
prison discipline is still an experiment, and 
“delicate questions” are still as difficult as ever 
to answer ; our commerce free-traded to the limit 
of the shopkeeping interest, but no further; 
its larger transactions contaminated by fraud, 
and by cruel and unscrupulous gambling ; 
and the retail trade degenerated into a system 
of adulteration, which not only implies a 
want of common honesty, but a disregard of 
consequences to the public health, which in 
former times would have been considered 
criminal. The abolition of the differential 
duty on slave-grown sugar has ruined the 
West Indies and increased the slave trade. 
But the Whigs, when the virtue of their legis- 
lation is questioned, fall back with confidence 
on the repeal of the Corn Laws—a measure 
which, though passed by Sir Robert Peel, they 
more or less claim the credit of. Now, with 
respect to this measure, we have to remark, 
that up to the present moment its effects have 
been nil. Corn has not been cheaper, and the 
fluctuations of the market have been more 
violent since the Repeal than before ; and, as 
to the effects of the measure for the future, 
these are inscrutable, seeing that it has become 
mixed up with the question of currency, which, 
since the time of Tubal Cain, has been an in- 
soluble mystery. 

We have thus traced the successive phases 
of the Reform movement since 1831—1832, to 
the present day. Superior in its logical posi- 
tion, on the assumed basis on which the ques- 
tion was argued, we find it at first professing 
moderate and generous sentiments, and enlist- 
ing in its favour all those sanguine and 
philanthropic spirits who expect more from the 
future than the experience of the past will 
justify. The movement then suffers a change ; 
the great selfish principle of humanity—the 
Sallustian appetens alieni—appears as the real 
primum mobile of the approaching revolution. 
The non-voters concentrated in towns, and, 
strengthened by the violence of mobs, deter- 
mined to obtain those privileges they had so 
long coveted, insist on the Whig statesmen 
carrying a measure more democratic than 
they originally proposed. Selfishness makes 
further ncroachments, and the towns attempt 
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to secure to themselves for ever, by act of 
parliament, the power they had seized by 
violence; and, in pursuance of this design, 
they secure to themselves twice as many 
members of parliament as they accord to the 
counties. But the leaders of the towns find 
that they have not thereby secured the power 
to themselves ; for they and their friends are 
swamped by the superior numbers of the small 
shopkeepers. In this class, then, the ultimate 
power of the nation is centred by the Reform 
Act, and, as might naturally be expected, the 
current of legislation is turned into channels 
conducive to their interest. This brings a re- 
action ; and the ultimate phase of a selfish policy 
is to make the nation at large disatisfied with 
the system which has permitted it ; and thus 
the Reform settlement, which had been ushered 
in by so many noble professions and golden 
expectations, is universally discredited, and a 
New Reform Bill, demanded by the non- 
electors, is regarded by the rest of the nation 
as inevitable. 

Enlightened, therefore, by this retrospect, we 
may now try to forecast the principles and the 
nature of the cycle into which the nation is 
about to enter. 

We have already remarked that the relative 
position of the electors and non-electors at 
present is precisely analogous to that of 1832. 
There is the same desire to gratify—namely, 
the desire of those who have not privileges to 
have them ; there is the same scope to denounce 
even greater anomalies than existed under the 
old system ; for the non-representation of a 
few commercial towns is as nothing compared 
to the practical disfranchisement of the counties, 
and the Theorists, as before, can demonstrate 
that the existing system violates all theory and 
all justice. But the Conservatives, if indeed 
there are any who, by insisting on maintaining 
the status quo, entitle themselves to this appel- 
lation, although they must make use of similar 
intellectual weapons as the Tories of old, do 
not occupy so strong a position. To let well 
alone sounds somewhat like impertinence, when 
what we are called upon to let alone is a thing 
of yesterday, from which we have derived no 
tangible advantage—which is destitute of the 
sanction of prescription, and of that adaptation 
to real wants and necessities which prescription 
implies ; which is certainly without the prestige 
of ancestral wisdom to recommend it to the 
present generation, and, most important of all, 
which is not supported by the chiefs of any 
political party. 

In truth this position, weak as it is, is not 
even to be seriously defended; the garrison 
has already agreed to retire, and, what is more, 
the terms of capitulation have been arranged. 
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These terms are neither those promulgated by 
Lord Jobn Russell, nor those which might have 
been proposed by Lord Palmerston, nor those 
which may be proposed by Mr. Disraeli; for the 
majority of the House of Commons, the garrison 
of the constitution, is pledged in favour of a 
measure of Reform, which proposes to reduce 
the property franchise to five pounds in towns, 
and ten pounds in counties ; and, unless we are 
to suppose a wholesale violation of hustings 
pledges we may be certain that such a measure 
will be proposed and may be sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. 

One thing at least is clear: we need not waste 
time in considering what will be the arguments 
used by the few supporters of the status quo: 
neither have we to consider the inevitable 
wresting of the movement out of the hands of 
moderate politicians—they have already ceded 
the control: neither need we demonstrate that 
power centres in the hands of the towns—that 
is now a constitutional fact. The only matter 
then which remains for inquiry, supposing there 
is no dissolution, and that pledges are kept in 
the present parliament, is the question, which 
class under the new system will constitute the 
electoral majority, and what is likely to be the 
policy they will enforce ? 

Now, both questions may be answered with 
perfect certainty ; and, first, the same consider- 
ations which proved that, under the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the lowest class of the voters 
would swamp the rest of the electoral body, 
determine who will have the predominant 
power under a five-pound franchise. The new 
voters whom the new Reform Bill wil] admit 
into power, will constitute a majority over all 
those above them, because they will be the 
poorest, that is—the most numerous—of the elec- 
toral body. The shopocracy must make way 
for the next lower layer of the social pyramid. 
Now it might be thought, from the somewhat 
disparaging terms in which we have spoken 
of the dominant majority under the present 
system, that we should not regret their dis- 
placement from power ; but in fact we look upon 
it with the greatest apprehension. The present 
voters are satisfied. They have carried class 
legislation so far as it is their interest, and 
therefore there is no reason to fear from them 
any further organic change ; on the contrary, 
they are perceptibly becoming year by year 
more conservative, however unwilling they are 
to admit it. But the new voters will be 
differently situated ; they will have all the fresh- 
ness of youth, with desires as yet ungratified, 
and peculiar interests which have not yet had 
the benefit of legislation in their favour, 

What, then, are these desires and interests ? 

There is one great desire which they have in 
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common with the rest of the nation, and which, 
being of a plain nature, we will first consider : 
we mean the desire to live as cheaply as they 
¢an, or rather to have as much comfort, and 
even luxury, for as little money as possible. 
But, to gratify this desire, it will be necessary to 
carry the remission of duties beyond the point 
where it was the interest of the ten-pound 
householders to stop ; for fully one half of the 
income of those whom a five-pound franchise 
would admit into the electoral body, is spent 
on tea, tobacco, sugar, beer, and spirits, artieles 
taxed fully fifty per cent. It is true that the 
large deficiency which such a sweeping remission 
of duties would occasion to the revenue (about 
one half of the whole), must be made good in 
some other way. 

Of this the present electors were well aware, 
and shrewdly stopped im their erusade against 
the customs and excise ; but five-pound voters 
will see no objections to direct taxation, the 
certain and only way (except the repudiation 
of the national debt) of meeting the deficiency ; 
on the contrary, an obvious recommendation in 
favour of direct taxation in their eyes is, that 
it permits of the wholesale remission of duties 
on articles of general consumption, without the 
necessity, or, what is still better, without the 
possibility, of inflicting on the poor any com- 
pensating burden. The reason of this is, that 
there is a limit below which direct taxation is 
impracticable ; a limit which, if passed, the 
expetises of collection and the arrears would 
exceed the receipts, and this limit is probably 
@ little above an income such as a five-pound 
qualification would represent. Direct taxation 
cannot therefore fxil of being as popular with 
the new electoral body as it is unpopular with 
the present electors, whose resistance would be 
of no avail ; for their old allies, the mob, will go 
over to the movement party; for their interests 
and those of the new electors being im this re- 
spect identical, their valuable support may 
be relied on throughout that struggle with the 
owners of property which will ensue in the 
attempt te introduce this moderate measure of 
financial reform, and it will be aecorded, we 
doubt not, with the same accompaniment of 
banners, and music, and violence, as when they 
assisted in carrying the Reform Bill. 

To some all this may appear improbable, 
because at present there is no agitation in 
favour of direct taxation. But if it be consi- 
dered that the gentlemen connected with the 
press, having in general ineomes above £100, 
are interested nst direct taxation, and that 
the higher and middle classes, including nearly 
all the present electoral body, are in the same 
position ; and that the lower classes, who have 
w personal interest in favour of direct taxation, 


have in these tranquil days no political power, 
the absence of all movement in favour of direct 
taxation may be easily accounted for. But to 
suppose that men, pecuniarily interested in the 
replacement of all indirect by direct taxation, 
will not legislate for their own interest when 
they have the power, is not only a supposition 
opposed to the most universal and most power- 
ful principles of human nature, but is in the 
teeth of experience of the most recent and 
direct kind, since in the legislation of the shop- 
keepers we have one of the most convincing 
proofs of the length to which those who have 
power will legislate in their own favour. And 
it is instructive to remark that the shopkeep- 
ing class during the struggle, and for some time 
after their advent to power, did not advocate 
the class legislation they subsequently pursued ; 
it was not until the excitement of victory 
had subsided, and when they were secure in the 
possession of electoral power, that the legisla- 
tion of the country took that remarkable bias 
in favour of their interests which it has ever 
since maintained : so, even if it were true that 
the lower classes do not yet see that their 
interest is in favour of direct taxation, we may 
be quite sure they will make the discovery, and 
that, if they once get the power, they will not 
be long in insuring the enactment of a measure 
the certuin effect of which would be to make 
every one of them a richer man. Human na- 
ture, at least democratic human nature, cannot 
resist that temptation. 

Besides, it would be wrong to suppose that 
the advocates of direct taxation are destitute of 
plausible arguments in their favour ; the ma- 
jority of writers on political economy recom- 
mend direct taxation as the simplest, the 
cheapest, and the most equitable of all methods 
of raismg a revenue, and the majority of politi- 
cal economists are Whigs. 

Let us now consider a few of the other 
characteristics of the new electors. It is pro- 
bable that the only point on which they will 
agree is the one we have been considering, for 
it affects their pockets and their stomachs. 
On other points there will be considerable 
difference of opinion; but this will not in any 
degree modify the policy they will pursue as a 
body, for the larger majority of them are com- 
mitted to a code of political opinions of the 
utmost precision. This majority, consisting of 
the politicians among the hand and power 
loom weavers, and in general the more intelli- 
gent of the working classes, are Chartists, who 
swear by the six points as if they were the 
thirty-nine articles. They had a parliament 
of their own in London in 1848, and they 
severely “heckled” Liberal candidates at the 
hustings last election. 
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The six points are the following. I. Uni- 
versal suffrage; 2. Vote by ballot; 3. Paid 
representatives ; 4. Equal electoral districts ; 
5. Abolition of property qualification ; and. 6. 
Triennial parliaments. 

We ask attention to the first article of this 
compendious Bill of Rights. 

It is tolerably clear that the new voters will 
soon perceive the expediency of postponing 
universal suffrage for some little time ; for its 
immediate effect would be to take political 
power out of their hands as completely and as 
irrevocably as the New Reform Bill will take 
it out of the hands of the ten-pound house- 
holders, and they have much to do before the 
nation can dispense with their services. They 
are bound to retain power till they have car- 
ried legislation as far as it will go in favour of 
themselves. This patriotic resolution will 
likely retard the democratic tendency ; and for 
ourselves we certainly do not expect that a 
republic will immediately result from the new 
Reform Bill. Nevertheless, human nature re- 
maining the same, the non-electors under the 
new system will be even more clamorous for an 
extension of the suffrage than under the old, 
and there will be less conservative power to 
oppose their demands. But what is worse, 
there will be no grounds on logic or in ethics 
to allege as reasons why their demands should 
not be coneeded. A two-pound franchise on 
Whig, and especially on Chartist principles, has 
as much to say for itself as afive-pound franchise, 
and no qualification at all can alone lay claim 
to any logical consistency. Hence the new 
Reform Bill, if passed, will be but a transitional 
stage to further concessions, the ultimate end 
of the series being at the best something 
like Despotism, at the worst something like 
anarchy. “ Losqu’un peuple,” says M de Tocque- 
ville, “ commence & toucher au cens electoral on 
peut prevoir qu'il arrivera dans un delai plus 
ou moins long a le faire disparaitre compléte- 
ment. O’est la l'une des regles les plus invari- 
ables qui regissent les sociétés. A mesure 
qu’on recule la limite des droits electoraux on 
sent le besoin de reculer davantage ; car aprés 
chaque concession nouvelle, les forces de la 
démocratie augmentent et ses exigences croissent 
avec son nouveau pouvoir. L’ambition de ceux 
qu’on laisse au dessous de ceux s’arréte en pro- 
portion du grand nombre de ceux qui se 
trouvent au dessus. L’exception devient enfin 
la régle ; les concessions succedent sans relache, 
et oa ne s’arréte plus que quand on est arrivé 
au suffrage universel.” 

Meantime, when this rapidly dissolving pro- 
cess is going on, the foreign policy of England 
may be expected to be as vigorous and belli- 
gerent as the most ardent Palmerstonian can 
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desire ; for war will be forced on and continued 
by the dominant electoral body if it were only 
for its excitement, and the gratification it will 
afford to the popular sympathies with the 
oppressed nationalities ; for as, under the new 
system of taxation, the dominant voters will 
not contribute one sixpence to the expense, 
there will be no reason why they should avoid 
war, and the war expenditure, defrayed by the 
gradual confiscation of all property, will afford 
them opportunities of bettering their fortunes. 

The ancient Publicists believed in a political 
cycle, which is thus described by Polybius— 

“The first in order is monarchy, which is 
established by the bare work of nature, without 
preparation or design. From monarchy arises 
royalty, when art is applied to correct the 
views of the former; and when royalty has 
degenerated into its congenial evil, which is 
tyranny, the destruction of the latter gives 
birth to aristocracy. This again being changed, 
according to the natural order of things, into 
oligarchy, the subjects roused to vengeance by 
oppression resist the injustice of their governors, 
and establish democracy ; and in the last place, 
when the people themselves become haughty 
and intractable, and reject all law, to democracy 
succeeds in the course of time, ochlocracy (thé 
government of the mob). ‘They,’ that is, the 
mob, ‘run togetherin tumultuous assemblies, and 
are hurried into every kind of violence, assas- 
sinations, banishments, and divisions of lands ; 
till, being reduced to a state of savage anarchy, 
they at once find a master and a monarch, and 
submit themselves to arbitrary sway.’” 

We are not aware of any nation which as 
yet has escaped this cycle. The question for us 
is, whether England can escape it, now that she 
is in that stage of national progress to which, 
in all past experience of other states, has 
succeeded the Decline and Fall ? 

It requires no reflection to see the way of 
escape is not through such an Electoral Reform 
as we have been considering ; namely, a lowering 
of the property qualification. Such a measure 
would be the scientific method to hasten what. 
we wish to retard ; and yet it is this method to 
which a majority of the House of Commons is 
pledged, and on that account we have hitherto 
considered it as the only proposal before the 
nation. Practically it is so ; fur although there 
are an infinite number of other political nos- 
trums, none of which are half so democratic as 
this—although, as we said at the-beginning, 
Reform Bills are promised by the chiefs of all 
parties, an increase of the electoral body, by 
lowering the property qualification, is the only 
Reform demanded by the non-electors, who, as 
they are the parties directly interested in the 
question, and the only parties in earnest about 











it, are those with whom the arrangement must 
be made. Moreover we repeat, and we repeat it 
with shame and humiliation, that the non- 
electors have been promised that such a 
measure will be supported. Honourable gen- 
tlemen of high position in life, of old ancestral 
families, professing a lofty code of honour, have, 
in order to secure their seats, truckled to the 
popular covetousness, and promised to support a 
measure which they must know will be 
ruinous to the Aristocracy, to the Established 
Church, and to the Monarchy. 

This is plain speaking; but the time has 
come for plain speaking. Thus alone can the 
Liberals be aroused to the imminent danger of 
the policy they have promised to support ; thus 
alone can the Conservatives be awakened to the 
gravity of the question; thus alone can the 
majority of the House of Commons be induced 
to pause before they stir up again the bitter 
passions of 1832—array the people against the 
House of Lords and the Crown, and commence 
a contest which, daily becoming more inveterate, 
can only terminate, as all contests terminate, 
between the people at large on the one side, and 
the privileged classes on the other, by the 
triumph of the former obtained by a violation 
of the constitution. 

It is not with any very sanguine hopes we 
approach this part of our subject. The dangers 
of the position are so great, the movement party 
is so strong, and those who have a stake in the 
country are so apathetic, so unwilling to 
believe there is any danger, so willing to be- 
lieve that a democratic Reform Bill is a matter 
of no moment, that we doubt much the ulti- 
mate success of any system of defence. In one 
direction there seems no safety. We cannot 
doggedly defend the status quo, and refuse to 
allow any Reform whatever. To such a course 
no party in parliament or out of it would 
agree. The Reform of 1832 is, as we have 
already shewn, indefensible in principle, and it 
has disappointed all parties in its effects ; and it 
is no longer possible to take shelter under the 
wgis of prescription and the authority of our 
ancestors. A prescription of twenty-six years 
has no sanctity, and there is no great respect 
for the wisdom of such of the leaders of Reform 
as have left this world of revolution, and still less 
for those patriarchs who remain. If, then, the 
defensive is untenable—if we cannot stay the 


torrent, can we direct its course and confine it - 


within banks, so as to prevent its devastating 
the country? In plain English, can we puta 
term to democratic ’ 

' This is the “ Problem of Politics,” and many 
have been the theories proposed towards its 
solution ; and already in different parts of the 
continent, and in our own colonies, have seve- 
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ral of these theories been moulded into exist- 
ing constitutions. We have not space left us 
to examine these in detail; but we may refer to 
Mr. Lorimer’s book, in which they are fully 
discussed. In all of them the main danger 
avowedly attempted to be guarded against is 
the ascendancy of democracy, in none of them 
is there an equal suffrage ; and indeed when it 
is considered that an equal suffrage necessarily 
degenerates into class tyranny—where the suf- 
frage is high to the tyranny of a few, a case 
excluded by the practical problem we have to 
solve, namely, to reform the English Constitu- 
tion—where it is low to the tyranny of the 
poorest, and therefore in general the most ig- 
norant and most selfish of those who have the 
franchise—a tyranny more dangerous than an 
oligarchy, because leading to universal suffrage 
and military despotism, we are shut up to 
the other alternative of an unequal suffrage. 
Here, then, is one conclusion of tolerable cer- 
tainty arrived at, in which all the publicists 
concur, and which may therefore be taken as 
one of the conditions of the “ Problem of Poli- 
tics.” But there is no agreement between any 
two states, nor between any two publicists, as 
to the principle which is to determine this 
unequal suffrage. Every author has his own 
theory, which he recommends as the political 
panacea. But fortunately, although these 
theories are numerous, they admit of being 
grouped under three general heads ; and as we 
think we will find reasons for holding that the 
principles determining two of these groups 
present insuperable obstacles to their practical 
application, we will make some additional pro- 
gress in the solution of the problem. 

The first and at present the most popular 
theory is that which professes to distribute the 

according to intelligence ; the second 
is that which professes to combine an intellec- 
tual with a property suffrage ; and the third is 
that which selects properly alone as the basis 
of representation, and arrives at inequality by 
a graduated scale. 

(1.) The supporters of the first theory do not 
assert that it is possible directly to find out 
those whose intelligence fits them for the 
exercise of electoral privileges ; they are con- 
tent with selecting certain external signs or 
conditions of life which presume in general the 
possession of intelligence. In the selections 
of these signs they differ considerably among 
themselves ; some holding a university educa- 
tion to be essential, and others, more liberal, 
granting a right of voting to all the members 
of the learned professions; while the most 
advanced of the school propose that the distine- 
tion between the franchised and the unfran- 
chised should be, that between skilled and 
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unskilled labour—leaving them to settle their 
differences among themselves, we proceed to 
state the objections to the principle of an 
intelligence suffrage, which are sufficient to 
render it inadmissible under any modification. 
The most important of these objections we 
consider to be the fact, that the principle is a 
novelty * in the English constitution, and there- 
fore not likely to harmonize with those slow 
results of time of which it is composed. So far 
as English history goes, there is no precedent 
from whence its probable effects might be 
learned ; for it is remarkable, and characteristic 
of the race, that there is no precedent of the 
infusion into the English constitution of any 
new principle whatever. We have always 
stuck to ancient usages, and the most violent 
reformers have shrunk from absolute innova- 
tion, and professed to restrict themselves either 
to the development of existing principles, or 
more often to the restoration of what they 
affirm to have been the ancient liberties of the 
nation. So far as the experience of other 
nations goes, the infusion of entirely new 
elements into a constitution has always been 
attended with disastrous results. But perhaps 
the more practical objection to an intelligence 
suffrage will be thought by many to lie in the 
fact, that it would lack that popularity which 
at the outset is the sole condition of a novelty 
in politics receiving even a trial. Men ac- 
quiesce in the disparity of wealth as in a 
manner providential; it is a matter easily 
ascertained, being within the scope of arithmetic 
—(a homely consideration of very great impor- 
tance, when the matter is to make practical 
distinctions) ; and men are all their lives accus- 
tomed to associate wealth and privilege together, 
for the association is a palpable fact which no 
one candeny. But itis a different thing to ask 
men, especially politicians, to confess their in- 
tellectual inferiority to a body of their fellow 
citizens, to many of whom they will in point of 
fact be superior ; for politicians are thinking 
beings, which is more than can be said of many 
who have had “the advantages of a liberal 
education.” And even if we suppose that an 
amount of humility which exists in few Radical 
bosoms, will induce the unfranchised to confess 
the superiority of the educated classes, it by no 
means follows they will admit the justice of 
the corollary that these should have the mono- 
poly of electoral power. So that, under the 
intelligence franchise, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the pressure from without, and the 
demand for further electoral changes, will in 
any degree be abated. But in the third place, 





*The universities who return members do so as 
corporations, and as owners of large property. 





there is an obvious difficulty with the intel- 
ligent electors themselves. The more promi- 
nent, or the more conceited among them, will 
not be content with voting, but will aspire to 
be elected. They will argue—You rest the basis 
of the right to vote on intellectual qualification ; 
@ fortiori, should the right to be a member 
depend on the same principle. But, owing to the 
expense of living in London, you practically 
ignore this principle in parliament, and substi- 
tute in its place the old material principle of 
wealth, which you have just pretended to repu- 
diate ; to be consistent, you must pay your 
representatives. So say the Chartists at pre- 
seut, and it is generally thought that the con- 
cession of this “point” would contribute as 
much to accelerate the democratic tendency as 
any other of the six. 

On the whole, we conclude that the objections 
to an intelligence suffrage, whatever external 
signs may be selected, are insuperable. 

2. A mixed intelligence and property suffrage 
is liable to the same objection of novelty as a 
pure intelligence representation, and the danger 
which may arise from it is not lessened, but 
increased, by its partial adoption. This is plain 
if it be considered that such an amalgamation 
expressly proposes to give votes to those who 
have not property, but who nevertheless have 
had the advantages of education. So easy is it 
now to acquire a property qualification in this 
country, that the fact of not having it augurs, 
in a man of good education, the want of those 
qualities which go to make a good citizen. 
There are of course exceptions ; but we are not 
dealing with exceptions, but with general rules 
and tendencies, and as a rule such men have 
failed in life, and are restless, disappointed, and 
eager for change. They will not, it is true, 
aspire to be members, but they will be revolu- 
tionists. Such results will naturally have any 
thing but a conciliating effect towards the non- 
voters; on the contrary, it will give point 
and intensity to their complaints against the 
injustice of a scheme which, when it excludes 
them from power, admits a class of men who 
are naturally disturbers of society. 

3. There only remains the graduated property 
suffrage to fall back upon. Against this scheme 
the charge of novelty cannot be brought ; for 
property has always had electoral influence, 
varying in the general cuse according to the 
amount of property, so that a graduated suf- 
frage only professes to regulate and define a 
relation which already exists. There are two 
great influences which may be said to divide 
between them the representative body—the 
influence of population, and the influence of 
property. The relation between these two has 
varied in our history, but they have always 
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acted as a check upon each other. Prior to 
the Reform Bill, the influence of property un- 
doubtedly preponderated, and Whig politicians 
will tell us that corruption and arbitrary 
government were the consequence ; statements 
which we, who are not Whigs, contrast by the 
fact, that during this régime England had made 
unexampled progress in prosperity and glory, 
and that ber constitution was considered by 
foreigners as the best in the world. But the 
Reform Bill more than redressed the balance, 
as the progress of democracy siuce 1832 suffi- 
ciently testifies. 

It is now proposed still further to increase 
the influence of population by lowering the 
property qualification. So be it. We do not 
oppose the change, because we are convinced 
opposition would be hopeless ; but we may try 
to obviate the evil consequences of such a mea- 
sure. Let there be an extension of the suf- 
frage, but let there also be an extension of the 
influence of property. Let not the existing 
balance of power between the two influences 
be altered in the direction of that which already 
preponderates. 

Once we have got this length, a graduated 
property suffrage is the logical conclusion. If 
by lowering the franchise to five pounds, you 
inerease the influence of population, to give 
additional votes in respect of additional pro- 
perty at once suggests itself as the natural 
counterpart ; and thus we see the possibility of 
a system which at once allows of progress and 
stability—of concession to the popular de- 
mands, and yet of the maintenance of the 
monarchical character of the constitution. 

But we are told such a system will be un- 
popular ; and we do not deny that the people— 
the non-voters—would prefer a system which 
would give unchecked expression to population, 
but then no such system is admissible unless 
we are disposed to sacrifice the monarchy ; so 
that the question remains, whether the scheme 
which proposes to concede the popular demand 
to a certain extent, is not likely to be more 
popular than either of the other two, which 
profess to proceed on principles with which the 
people have at present no sympathy? But in 
any proposed Reform Bill it is not only the 
opinion of the people which must be consulted— 
the opinion of the existing legislature, and the 
existing electoral body count for something ; 
for with them, in the first instance, will rest 
its adoption or rejection. Now, with respect 
to the legislature, it is at present trammelled 
by the pledges of its members in favour of an 
increase of the electoral body by lowering the 
property qualification. These pledges the 


members cannot violate, and yet they must feel 
they cafinot keep them without endang:ring 


the constitution, unless some compensation be 
provided against the increased power of the 
democratic element, which of necessity would 
ensue. Now an intelligence suffrage, or an 
intelligence and property suffrage, neither allows 
them to fulfil their pledges to the parties to 
whom they were made, nor does it with certainty 
provide the compensation required ; the parties 
whom it will enfranchise are not the non- 
voters who now demand an extension of the 
suffrage, and to whom it was promised from 
the hustings, and who alone are in earnest on 
the subject, but a different class of men, who 
look on the privilege with indifference— 
who, if once admitted into the electoral body, 
will as likely join the democratic as the 
conservative party ; while it is to be feared that 
the novel principle which such suffrages would 
introduce into the constitution, will throw the 
whole machinery out of gear. 

But if these schemes neither allow of 
promises being kept, nor provide against 
dangers apprehended, a graduated suffrage 
answers both these ends. It allows of the fran- 
chise being extended to five-pound house- 
holders, and yet provides a guarantee against 
the possibility of the abuse of the privilege. 

As to the present electoral body, since it has 
been proved that a simple reduction of the 
franchise, without any check or compensation, 
will infallibly deprive them of all political 
power, and will probably subject them to 
financial burdens from which they are at 
present exempt ; and as it cannot be proved 
that either an educational or a property and 
educational franchise will prevent either result, 
it follows that a graduated property suffrage, 
which, while it gratifies the people by admit- 
ting a large number of them into the electoral 
body, secures to the present electors a position 
of importance and dignity, can hardly be dis- 
agreeable to them. And when a ten-pound 
householder realizes the advantage of a double 
vote in his own favour, he may perhaps admit 
the justice of giving more than a double vote 
to those who are interested in protecting greater 
wealth than he can boast of from the confis- 
cation which the People’s Income Tax threatens 
to inflict on all property which will stand the 
expense of assessment and collection. 

Such, then, is the suffrage of the new Reform 
Bill, which the necessities of the case seem to 
us to require, and which a consideration of the 
relative position of voters and non-voters under 
the existing system leads us to conclude is the 
only one which has the slightest chance of 
being adopted, with the exception of a purely 
democratic measure, which we sorrowfully ad- 
mit has an equal chance, if not of being adopted 
by, at least of being forced upon, the nation. 
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But if we escape this great danger, we must 
have justice on our sides, and therefore, com- 
bined with a graduated franchise, the Conser- 
vative Reform Bill must propose a more equal 
adjustment of members of parliament to con- 
stituencies. Without this any merely Electoral 
Reform is a snare and a delusion ; for suppose 
the most perfect basis for the suffrage established, 
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still if voters in towns return twice as many 
members as voters in counties, then are the latter 
practically disfranchised, and the oligarchy of 
the towns will only continue until the demo- 
cratic passions inherent in town populations 
burst all control, and precipitate the Revolu- 


tion. 





PAST, PRESENT, 


Events have long been tending towards the 
restoration of the Conservatives to power. 
Persons who have judged from the comparative 
weakness of Lord Derby’s party, that they 
would probably never again be called to the 
councils of her Majesty, have not perhaps 
sufficiently considered why they were originally 
removed from them. That, be it remembered, 
was the result of no great constitutional struggle, 
such as preceded the Reform bill—of no gra- 
dual and permanent alteration of public opinion, 
such as paved the way for the ministries of 
Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liverpool— 
of no administrative incapacity, such as de- 
stroyed the coalition—of no detected imposture, 
such as was the ruin of Lord Palmerston. The 
reins of power passed from the hands of Sir 
Robert Peel to Lord John Russell while the 
Conservatives were still a majority in the House 
of Commons, and in consequence of a policy 
which had no real connection with the theories 
of Whig or Tory. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that the 112 gentlemen who supported the 
Conservative minister in carrying his celebrated 
economical reform, did not stand in exactly the 
same relations as heretofore with the rest of 
their party upon every other political question. 
We have no reason to suppose that their adhe- 
sion to free-trade involved their defection from 
all those principles which they had originally 
taken office to support. In 1841 the question 
of the corn-laws loomed dimly in the future. 
The immediate objects of the Conservative 
party were the re-establishment of the national 
finances on a sound basis, and the preserva- 
tion of the English Church from the threatened 
attacks of the Radicals; indirectly, their objects 
were the restoration of the balance of the consti- 
tution, which had been somewhat rudely shaken 
by the Reform bill, and to prove to the country 
that those elements of society, which had hitherto 
been the bulwarks of the throne, and the con- 
servators of order, still retained their ancient 
vitality. In comparison with these great ob- 
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jects—objects connected with the first principles 
of political philosophy, and of eternal and uni- 
versal interest, what was the settlement of a 
temporary economic embarrassment of less than 
half a century’s duration? Can it be supposed 
that men nurtured in respect for these lofty 
ideas—men inheriting the traditions of Pitt 
and of Wyndham—men whose Toryism existed 
before Mr. Cubden was born, should have sud- 
denly thrown down all their principles because 
a temporary expedient was abandoned? The 
proposition is incredible—it contradicts at once 
our own knowledge of this particular case, and 
eur general experience of human nature. 
What was the result of the return of the Whigs 
to power? What anti-Conservative measuredid 
they venture to propose, much less have the 
vigour to carry? Were they not as subject to 
dictation as it was possible for a ministry to be? 
How fared the coalition? A desperate attempt 
to carry out a Conservative policy under the 
Liberal flag, broke down at the first trial. But 
it shewed the force of the Conservatives, that it 
was thought impossible to conduct the govern- 
ment without a certain support from their 
ranks. How fared it with Lord Palmerston ? 
He, too, was compelled to seek the support of 
the Conservatives, and in fact has done as much 
to break up the parliamentary strength of the 
Liberals, as Sir Robert Peel had done to bréak 
up the parliamentary strength of the Conserva- 
tives. But does not all this amply prove 
the inherent vitality and occult ubiquity 
of the Conservative principle? Individuals 
may have betaken themselves hither and 
thither ; the parliamentary phalanx may have 
been thinned ; but the best testimony to its 
real influence is the fact, that since 1841 no 
government on an anti-Conservative basis has 
been for a moment possible. Surely the natural 
conclusion from these premises is, that the Con- 
servatives are still morally a majority of the 
House of Commons. They may call them- 
selves by what name they choose. But the 
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course of legislation for the last twelve years 
sufficiently proves, that the powerful party 
which sat behind the late Sir Robert Peel, 
though disintegrated, is not virtually diminished. 
Until, therefore, the feeling of the country 
underwent so decided a change, that a majority 
was returned to parliament pledged to a policy 
of constitutional innovation, it was clear that a 
Conservative government could only be a ques- 
tion of time. A centre round which to rally 
themselves was all that they required. This 
their opponents were determined they should 
never have, as long as a dexterous course of 
trimming could prevent it. And the latter 
have at last fallen by their own sheer adminis- 
trative incapacity, aggravated by a growing 
feeling among honest liberals, that they had 
been made cats’ paws of long enough. 

Let us descend a little further into parti- 
culars. What if, in addition to the presence of 
a powerful Conservative element in the House 
of Commons, it was found also that the people 
had been deceived in their opinion of the Whig 
leaders? If Lord John Russell was supposed 
to be strong upon any two political questions, 
they were parliamentary reform and national 
education. If he was supposed to possess any 
two great moral qualities, they were unflinching 
courage and undeviating honesty. Let us see, 
then, how he sustained his reputation on each of 
these four particulars. In 1852 he brought 
in a Reform bill, which he was obliged to 
withdraw by the unanimous disapproval of the 
country. In 1853 he brought in an Educa- 
tion bill, which shared a similar fate. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1855, he quitted a ministry because he 
was afraid to face the indignation which his 
colleagues had provoked ; and in the same year 
he prevaricated about the Congress of Vienna 
in a manner that pained even his opponents. 
Within the space of three years, therefore, he 
proved himself incompetent to guide the Reform 
movement, unacquainted with our real edu- 
cational requirements, deficient in moral cou- 
rage, and an adept in diplomatic duplicity. If 
he had been literally turned inside out, he 
could not present a more complete contrast to 
his former self, than the John Russell of to- 
day and the John Russell of twenty years ago. 
Yet the man must have been the same all 
along. But, in the earlier part of his career, 
he was under the control of experienced Whig 
statesmen. In the latter, he has had to play 
the part of the experienced Whig statesman 
himself. Hence his gradual decline in public 
estimation, since his career reached its cul- 
minating point in his premiership of 1846. 

Turn we now to the other great Whig 
statesman, who also was supposed to embody a 
vast amount of British boldness, and to have 


been suckled, like a second Romulus, by the 
British lioness) What has he done, during 
his three years’ tenure of power, to justify the 
popular belief—to prove his claims to such a 
nurture? He finished the Russian war. No 
doubt he did; but it was much in the same 
sense that Falstaff finished Hotspur. Our army 
was reinforced and in high spirits—the giants, 
Famine and Pestilence, were slain ; when up 
jumps Lord Palmerston, gives them a “new 
wound in the thigh,” and then swears that he 
slew them in single combat. “ Lord, Lord, how 
this world is given to lying!” But more for- 
tunate than poor Jack, the premier has been 
rewarded for killing the dead man; and in 
some sense, too, the same result has followed as 
that jolly old liar promised to himself in such a 
case ; for as he has grown greater, he has certainly 
grown less. As his outward power increased 
his real popularity dwindled, till at last he came 
down with a suddenness that surprised every 
one but those who had been watching him 
carefully. But to return to the order of events— 
which would almost seem to justify the humor- 
ous assertion of Lord Derby, that Lord Palmer- 
ston was sorry to say our prospects were 
generally peaceful—no sooner was the Russian 
war off his hands, than the prospect of peace 
becoming intolerable to him, he contrived to 
embroil us with America. Into the details of 
Mr. Crampton’s conduct, and the Central 
American question, it would be tedious to 
enter now. But all that it is necessary to recol- 
lect is this —that, under Lord Palmerston’s 
management of the matter, a gross affront was 
offered to this country; and that the dis- 
missal of the British representative was 
tamely submitted to by the supposed represen- 
tative of all the spirit and courage of the 
British nation. This event took place in the 
summer of 1856. In the following November 
it became known that a British expedition was 
on its way to the Persian Gulf, and that we 
had virtually entered on hostilities against the 
Persian people. Now, to say the least of it, 
the affront offered to us by the Persians 
was not greater than that we had endured 
from the United States, and had been brought 
about by even greater mismanagement on 
the part of the Liberal government. Yet, 
true to his Roman policy of sparing the 
weak, and making war upon the strong, 
the Premier “prepares for action” with his 
diminutive antagonist, after he had allowed 
himself to be silenced by the frowns of the 
big one. The war with China is only an 
additional illustration of the same spirit. No 
man in his senses can suppose that, if a 
United States officer had acted towards any 
doubtful vessel as the Chinese acted towards 
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the Arrow, we should have bombarded the 
seaport where it happened. When the Ameri- 
cans are in question, we are more likely to 
suffer than to inflict such injuries, as the luck- 
less inhabitants of Greytown can testify to their 
cost. Still, however, Lord Palmerston’s acquired 
reputation did him good service. The people 
were willing to be fooled, and he fooled them 
to the top of their bent. The honour of the 
British flag, and the prestige of the British 
arms, were successfully appealed to ; and once 
more, and for the last time, Lord Palmerston 
rode into office as the popular favourite. It 
would have been well for his reputation if he 
had not done so. He would then have retired 
from power with his fame but little impaired, 
and with no worse imputation against him 
than a mistaken zeal for the national honour. 
The American affair would have been forgotten, 
the conclusion of the Russian war would still 
have been set down to his administrative abili- 
ties, and he would still have been pointed to as 
a statesman who, if he had fallen behind the 
spirit of the age in questions of diplomacy, was 
nevertheless a nobleman of great resolution, of 
liberal opinions, and of truly English sympa- 
thies. Unhappily for him, the renewal of his 
lease of office brought him face to face with diffi- 
culties which at once dissipated the false glare 
that had surrounded him. All opinion of his 
practical energy vanished before the neglect 
and supineness of the government at the out- 
break of the Indian mutiny; all the dis- 
satisfaction which had been felt in the case 
of Mr. Crampton, was at once revived and 
exasperated by his conduct towards the 
French government. The people of England 
could be deceived no longer. Lord Palmer- 
ston was at last found out. People began to 
recall the case of Pacifico. They began to con- 
sider the attitude which England, as seen 
through the policy of Lord Palmerston, had 
been assuming towards Italy and Hungary, 
One event threw light upon another. They 
felt that, whatever might be his sincerity, his 
inconsistency at least was so great as to render 
him a most dangerous and discreditable minis- 
ter for this country. There was no mistaking 
the general sentiment of the public. Had the 
matter of the French despatch been a first 
offence, they would perhaps have condoned it. 
But it was only the last of a series. . And they 
now felt they must record a final protest against 
a system of foreign policy which had con- 
ferred on them so inappropriate a misnomer as 
that of Roman citizens. Lord Palmerston felt 
the change. He saw that it was all over. He 
resigned at once, and made no mention of a 
dissolution. 

Thus, to the secret Conservative element 
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which has long predominated in the House of 
Commons, we have to add the proved incapa- 
city, under present circumstances, of the liberal 
leaders. Probably much of Lord John Russell's 
ill success is owing to the false position he has 
occupied ever since 1846. We are not indis- 
posed to believe that Lord John may be, to some 


extent, a real reformer. But for a man of such 
opinions to be placed in a position where he 
can only introduce sham reforms, is dishearten- 
ing and deteriorating. In all his measures he 
was obliged to conciliate the Conservatives. 
Whether or no, if his hands were untied, he 
might again display the ability which marked 
his early years, we cannot determine. But we 
do not think it impossible. The chances of a 
combination, in which such an opportunity may 
be afforded him, we shall discuss presently. 
But Lord Palmerston has had the only chance 
he ever could have, and he has deliberately 
thrown it away. 

Under these circumstances no one denies 
that a Conservative government was necessarily 
the immediate result. But our own position 
is, that it was a result not proceeding from one 
cause, but from many. Not an accident of a 
particular session; but the certain effect of 
many previous sessions—aud of a long train of 
events, dating as far back as 1846. The Mel- 
bourne cabinet made some show of progressing 
in a Radical direction. But the Russell cabinet 
made none at all. And in proportion to the 
clearness with which the Radical party have 
begun to understand the Whigs, has been the 
growth of their indifference towards voting 
against the Tories. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the ante- 
cedents of our present political situation. Let 
us now glance with even greater brevity 
at the present policy of the existing Conserva- 
tive government. 

With regard to India, it is perfectly obvious 
that the one great principle originally at stake 
has now been surrendered. The transference 
of power from the Company to the Crown 
appears, for good or for evil, to be decided. 
By their acceptance of Lord John Russell's 
proposal, government has shewn that they 
fully appreciate the change which has come 
over the House of Commons during the last 
twenty years, as well as the peculiar necessities 
of Indian legislation. Herein they seem to be 
somewhat in advance of their opponents. Lord 
Palmerston’s dislike of free discussion has been 
candidly avowed by himself.* “His policy was 
tv carry all his measures by a coup d’état—to 





* Vid. his reply to the Church Rates Deputation, 
Jan. 27th. 
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prevent opposition by refusing any time for 
reflection—and to bring suddenly before his 
supporters the disagreeable alternative of ac- 
quiescence or resignation. How far this system 
may have led to the decline of his personal 
popularity, we will not now stop to inquire. 
But it is exactly the reverse of that promised 
by the present administration, who purposely 
brought forward their India bill just before the 
Easter recess, in order to allow ample time for its 
ventilation before proceeding with it in Parlia- 
ment. Rightly considering that such a ques- 
tion as the remodelling of the Indian govern- 
ment could not be determined on the principles 
by which ordinary constitutional subjects were 
decided, the Conservative cabinet has wisely 
aud liberally determined to place it in the 
hands of the House of Commons, and has 
had the courage to set an example of legislative 
procedure, which we have no doubt will be ex- 
tensively adopted until the system of party is 
re-established. 

In the case of our difficulties with France, 
the government surely took a perfectly wise 
course in trying the capabilities of the law as 
it stood, before proceeding to the enactment of 
a new one, Th Bernard’s case be finally dis- 
posed of, it would be premature to enter on 
this subject. But we may say of the recent 
trial, that the case for the prosecution was com- 
slete, and that it is the general opinion among 
open that the verdict was against the evi- 
dence. For Bernard’s acquittal, therefore, we 
have nobody to thank but the authors of the 
popular excitement against the French Emperor. 
Lord Palmerston’s original blunder has trebled 
the difficulty of finding a satisfactory solution 
of the knot; and Lord Derby is not to be 
blamed if he finds some trouble in settling an 
embarrassment after it has become complicated, 
which Lord Palmerston failed to arrange while 
it was simple. The public has now been made 
a third party to what was originally a dispute 
between the two courts. And the late Premier 
cannot be allowed to take advantage of his own 
wrong, by first committing an error that has 
seriously hampered his successors, and then 
complaining that they do not act with as much 
facility as if it had never been committed. 
Such, however, is the tone of the Palmer- 
stonian organs on this subject. But its dis- 
ingenuousness is, we should think, sufficiently 
transparent to neutralize the effect of its re- 

ition. The late government have left a 
“om legacy of foreign difficulties to their suc- 
cessors. And, however willing the present 
cabinet may be to wipe off the arrears with 
satisfaction to the national honour, it is not 
difficult to understand that, where Lord Palmer- 
ston has been before them, they may find them- 


selves checked by a suspicious irritability on 
the part of continental sovereigns, demanding 
the utmost tact and caution in the development 
of a policy at once conciliatory and dignified. 

The case of the Cagliari is another instance 
in point. Had not the king of Naples been 
goaded by a long course of insulting remon- 
strances, and taught to despise them by a long 
course of actual inactivity, the recent embroglio 
would probably never have occurred. But, 
as it is, what else can the government do 
but consult the law-officers of the crown? 
Both Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Cairns are 
men of consummate ability and knowledge of 
their profession. Can we be surprised that 
government should hesitate when the attorney 
and solicitor general are divided in opinion ? 
For the Times to talk of the “ill-considered 
opinions” of the latter, is simply contemp- 
tible. Every lawyer knows what the Times’ 
legal articles are worth. Their absurdity is 
the common talk of the profession. Where 
two such authorities differ, no one, we are quite 
certain, will take the ipse dixit of Printing- 
House Square. Every body, on the contrary, 
will at once appreciate the extreme difficulty 
of deciding on the proper course to adopt, 
and refrain from upbraiding a ministry be- 
cause they shew some little desire to look 
before they leap, and to use some little efforts 
at securing a basis of international law upon 
which to ground their interference. It is the 
total carelessness of such principles, the 
thoroughly reckless and capricious style of 
action, which has marked Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, that have landed us where we 
now are. If we wish to avoid similar results 
in future, we cannot give too early a proof that 
we mean to act henceforward on a wholly dis- 
tinct system. 

On Mr. Disraeli’s budget, the general satis- 
faction with which it has been received pre- 
cludes the necessity of enlarging. It is simple 
and sensible; and we may observe, in passing, 
that it was introduced in a speech which, like 
that of the 26th of March, has extorted the 
reluctant applause of his strongest political 
opponents. Clear, symmetrical, and vigorous, 
these addresses prove that the Chancellor of 
Exchequer has attained to an unusually high 
stage in the art of oratory ; that, namely, in 
which the gift of eloquence can be made subser- 
vient to the purposes of business. 

On this brief retrospect of the past and 
present administrations, we see no reason to 
doubt that Lord Derby’s government is at least 
equal in administrative ability to that which 
preceded it; or, probably, to any one that 
either Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell 
could at this moment construct, either sepa- 
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rately or together. Of the latter alternative, 
indeed, if we are to credit an Old Whig,* there 
is not the remotest probability. Of the former 
we shall endeavour to express our opinion as 
succinctly as possible. 

The political difficulty of the present moment, 
as far as facts are concerned, lies in a nutshell. 
There are now three parties in the House, 
where there used only to be two ; and, as only 
one can be in office at a time, it is simply im- 
possible that an official majority should exist. 
Under these circumstances, the most numerous 
of the three has, so far, the best chance of 
forming a permanent administration—and that, 
without doubt, is the party of the Conserva- 
tives. But neither Tories nor Whigs could 
stand without a certain degree of support from 
the opposite side of the House ; and neither can 
be safe from the consequences of uniting the 
two ex-ministerial parties against themselves. 
What the public have principally to consider 
is this, whether the Tories and Radicals are 
more likely to combine against the Whigs, or 
the Whigs and the Radicals against the Tories. 
At the present moment we believe the Radicals 
will do nothing that would involve the return 
of Lord Palmerston to power, or the reconstruc- 
tion of any essentially Whig cabinet. They 
will not, therefore, amalgamate with the Whigs 
asa body; and accordingly it seems probable 


that the threefold division of the House will . 


continue for some time longer. While this is 
the case, then, the Tories have the best claims 
to office, as running less risk of defeat than 
either of the other two. We have heard a good 
deal of the strong government of Lord Palmer- 
ston ; but he was only strong through the dis- 
guised conservatism of himself and a large 
section of his followers.t These, united with 
the regular Conservative party, were always 
strong enough to outvote the rest of the House. 
And the feeling which prompted them to seek 
this support, will prompt them in turn to accord 
it. Their sympathies are Conservative ; and, 
whatever be Lord Palmerston’s own intentions, 
we do not believe that so large a body of men 
will be false to their own convictions at the 
bidding of any leader in the world. They might 
attempt to reinstate Lord Palmerston in office 
on the old basis ; but that,as we have said, would 
provoke the determined hostility of the whole 
Radical party, and many of the old Whigs. 
On any other basis we think he would have a 
worse chance still ; for he would lose his Con- 
servative supporters without gaining over the 





* Vid. Letters in the Globe, signed “ An Old Whig,” 
2ist and 22nd April. 


t Speech of Mr. Horsman, March. 


Radicals, who have been deceived by his pro- 
fessions too often ever to put confidence in him 
again as a great Liberal minister. 

But there certainly is a combination possible 
if not probable, which may powerfully affect 
the government at some future period. For 
reasons we shall presently state, we do not 
think it would oust the Conservatives from 
power, but it would at all events tax their 
energies, and produce something more like a 
real struggle than the rising generation has 
witnessed. If Lord John Russell, careless of 
the interests of the house of Bedford, and mind- 
ful only of his own early antecedents, should 
throw himself heartily intu the cause of innova- 
tion, and assume the head of the Manchester 
economists in a crusade against the privileged 
classes, he would soon find himself at the head 
of a powerful and dangerous phalanx. But 
then at what price would this alliance have 
been formed? Nothing less than the alienation 
of the entire Whig aristocracy. The “Old 
Whig” may babble about a cabinet in which 
Lord John, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir J. Graham, 
shall sit together, and in which, forsooth, Mr. 
Bright shall not be “proscribed !” (Is not this 
the intus et in cute of Whiggism?) But the “ Old 
Whig” must know very well that, for such a 
cabinet to act together for a fortnight, either 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright must consent to 
waive principles which constitute the very 
essence of their respective creeds ; and that they 
are pre-eminently the last men in the House to do 
such a thing. If the Bright element retired, then 
we should only have the old “Coalition” over 
again. And if the Gladstone element, then we 
should have a genuine Radical party that 
would go to work in earnest, and almost in- 
stantly exceed the point at which Whig liberal- 
ism stops. This, however, is the contingency 
we contemplate as the most likely one on the 
cards, and we scarcely need indicate to our 
readers what its inevitable results would be. 
A revival of the old democratic programme— 
an avowed hostility to the church, the House of 
Peers, and the laws which regulate the succes- 
sion to landed property, vote by ballot, aud 
an extensive depreciation of the franchise—a 
movement of this kind, with a Whig patrician 
at the head of it, would create a very brisk and 
novel scene among our somewhat apathetic 
representatives. Doubtless, in the opinion of 
the Liberals,-it would lead to their own resto- 
ration to power. In ours, it would accomplish 
the one thing wanting for the permanent pre- 
dominance of the Conservatives. It would 


convince the aristocracy of this country that 
they are “all in the same boat.” The majo- 
rity of the Whig magnates would thus be forced 
into the arms of the Conservatives, even if it 
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involved their exclusion from office for a period 
of years. A few ambitious individuals might 
prefer their own personal advancement to the 
preservation of their order. But the bulk of 
mankind ever look more to their social state 
than to the exercise of political functions ; and 
we may depend upon it, that three or four hun- 
dred wealthy noblemen and gentlemen would not 
sacrifice one of their substantial advantages, in or- 
der that two or three younger sons might become 
famous. The Whigs then would have to make 
up their minds between the Conservatives and 
Destructives. There would be no middle 
course ; and their decision, we feel pretty sure, 
would leave a considerable majority on the side 
of the Conservatives. 

Our prognostications are quite independent 
of the fate of any particular ministry. Were 
the present cabinet to leave office to-morrow, 
we should not feel less certain of our predictions 
being realized. Events are tending to that 
issue with a rapidity and certainty that no 
mere shuffling of the cards can baffle. One 
most remarkable symptom is observable, we 
think, in the disposition of the public mind 
towards the measures of the two parties. The 
newspapers (on each side) still affect to discuss 
these with much earnestness. But the public 
does not seem to care. Measures not men has 
long been a cant cry: it seems likely to be 
supplanted by a better one, of principles not 
measures. A child can see that, bad as might 
have been Lord Palmerston’s policy towards 
France, it was not really that which turned him 
out ; and that, good as may be Mr. Disraeli’s 
budget, it is not really that will keep him in. 
The people have long wished the government 
in the hands of men who were ready to say 
what they meant. Now, if they support a 
Conservative, they know what they are about— 
they know they are supporting a man who will 
fight the battles of the church, the land, and 
the House of Peers. In supporting a Radical 
they know what they are about, too. He 


means abolition of church rates, primogeniture, 
and of a House of hereditary lawgivers. Of the 
restless spirits who wander backwards and for- 
wards between these two parties the public is 
almost tired. In second-class railway carriages: 
in penny reading-rooms: inall those places where 
once we should have heard nothing but decla- 
mations against party, it is now not uncommon 
to hear regret for the cessation of it. It is begin- 
ning to be felt that that extreme nicety of opi- 
nion, and extreme independence of mind, which 
was thought a merit till its consequences were 
seen, are now incompatible with the old system 
of parliamentary government. One of two 
things, therefore, must inevitably ensue. Either 
the House of Commons must continue divided as 
it is, and then the government of the day 
must always represent a minority of the whole 
House—or a course will be adopted by which 
the latent conservatism of parliament will be 
driven to shew itself, and unite with the 
regular Tory party to resist the inroad of de- 
mocracy. Under either condition we think 
that a long, if possibly intermittent, period of 
power awaits the Conservative party. When 
men see that, by voting against them in the one 
case, they merely bring back to office a party 
which must govern on precisely the same con- 
ditions ; and that, in the other, they elevate to 
power a party of genuine destructives, we think 
they will hesitate long before they do any 
thing to overthrow the administration of Lord 
Derby. It is composed of able statesmen. It 
is numerically the strongest of the three par- 
ties: and is still stronger in the secret sympa- 
thies of many not ranged beneath its banner. 
Such are the prospects of the campaign upon 
which the Conservative party in parliament, 
and the Conservative public out of doors, are 
once more about to enter. We sincerely 
believe they will continue to brighten every 
day ; and on a future occasion we trust we may 
be able to congratulate them on a steady ad- 
vance in the confidence of the nation at large. 
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[Tue following contribution is from the pen of an eminent French writer of high position, and 
of distinguished abilities. Originating in a friendly and critical correspondence which 
expanded with its subject, it will be found an instructive expression of French opinion 
upon English affairs. We need scarcely observe that we do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for the peculiar views and opinions of our able and distinguished correspondent.—Eb. 


N. Q. RB] 


Sixce the accession of Queen Victoria—so 
worthy in all respects of the throne of a great 
empire, who was crowned at a time when the 
dynastic succession to that throne was more 
clear, more free from pretenders than ever, 
and who is united to a prince who will leave in 
history brilliant traces of a personal great- 
ness, tempered by that modest dignity with 
which he maintains his elevated position— 
England seems to me to have entered on a 
new phase, which will make the nineteenth cen- 
tury a remarkable epoch in her history. The 
distinctive characteristics of this epoch, which 
are only perceived by the most clear-sighted, ap- 
pear more or less complete when one considers ; 
the electoral reform of 1832, which cannot fail 
to be followed sooner or later by a further 
measure, the repeal of the corn and navigation 
laws, the granting constitutions to the colonies 
in Canada, the West Indies, and Australia, the 
efforts for the abolition of the slave trade, upon 
a system the efficaciousness of which is now very 
much called in question, the war in the East, the 
first congress of Paris, the revolt in India, and 
finally, the greater events which will arise un- 
doubtedly from the external policy of the new 
ministry, and the parliamentary conflicts which 
will be raised by its opponents. 

However, as it is certain to every attentive 
observer, that party feeling in England is no 
longer what it was, and that the indefinite 
positions taken up by certain political sects 
are no longer tenable, now is the time to 
call attention to the different combinations 
which might realize a great national accord, 
if I may so express myself, and in such a man- 
ner, that political, religious, and economical 
order among you may be put in harmony with 
those true conditions of stability and pacific 
progress which the actual state of the civilized 
world permits and requires. To reach the end 
proposed, there is no preliminary study more 
interesting and more fruitful in results, than 
that of the events which have passed in 
France during these last few years. One can 
there see how is unravelled a situation much 
more seriously grave and complicated than that 
from which England, if she knows how to profit 


from experience will, I hope, emerge, without 
having to go through such trials and misfor- 
tunes as have been suffered by ourselves. 
The situation of France, from 1848 to 1851, 
so full of trouble to herself, so perplexing and 
confused in the eyes of all, even in those of her 
nearest neighbours, was enlightened all at once 
by the brightest ray, when Napoleon III. 
declared that he had come to put an end to all 
“old parties.” Since the fall of the first empire, 
France had been given up to all the uncertainties 
of the conflict which had been renewed between 
the old régime and the Revolution, without its 
being possible to reach a position dictated by a 
powerful arbitrator, or an arrangement accepted 
by all parties. The republic of 1848 was only 
the paroxysm of a crisis which had lasted for 
thirty-four years. The old parties represented 
the discordant elements of this conflict. That 
which it was necessary to attempt was nota 
conciliation of principles admitted to be irre- 
concileable ; it was requisite to take a bold 
step onwards out of that, sometimes miry, 
sometimes bloody swamp, in which the old 
parties of the ancient régime and of the Revo- 
lution disputed and fought, amid the ruins 
heaped up by their common weakness;s A 
new situation called for a new policy. Napo- 
leon III. well understood that France, tired 
alike of revolutionists, reactionists, and the 
constitutionalists, sought only to be delivered 
from them all by some vigorous initiatory mea- 
sures. And indeed if there was a party whose 
weakness was better demonstrated than that of 
the reactionists, it was the constitutional party ; 
if there was any thing more worn out than the 
constitutional and reactionist party reunited, 
it was the revolutionary party. It is remark- 
able that, in the new cycle through by 
France, from 1789 to 1848, the oldest party 
was found to be that of the Revolution ; for the 
ancient régime, or at least all that dared to re- 
appear in its spirit, was under the necessity of 
governing by means of all sorts of expedients, 
from the chamber of 1815 to the ordinances 
of July 1830 ; the constitutional party, in its 
turn, had governed from August 1830 to the 
23rd of February 1848. You in England 
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also have old parties, and one can say that 
the oldest of the old parties is the Radical, 
which has not governed since the days of 
Cromwell. After Cromwell came those whom 
it has been agreed to call the Whigs, whilst 
the Tories can appeal to traditions less worn 
out, and more glorious. The Tories are now 
strong by all the weakness of their adver- 
saries, young in true proportion to the age of 
these same adversaries. In following the same 
analogy, we should find perhaps elements still 
younger, that is to say, kept back for a still 
longer time from the practical affairs of the 
nation. But this is not the time to touch upon 
that point. The question now is to examine 
the political, religious, and economical situation 
of England, after the fall of Lord Palmerston 
and the accession to power of Lord Derby, and 
to draw from it some probable ‘consequences 
for the future. 

Let us begin by stating two facts which are 
indisputable. 

Ist, The cabinet is in itself a new combination 
of illustrious persons, occupying in the political 
urena an exalted and respected position, uniting 
all the kinds of merit which give competence 
to govern a great nation, and never having been 
lowered and degraded by the pursuit of popu- 
larity at any price, even at the price of promis- 
ing, as opposition candidates, measures contrary 
to their principles, and which, when in power, 
they would have been unable to carry out. 
One could cite the names of all the actual 
members of the Queen’s government, and each 
would be acknowledged individually as a ju- 
dicious choice ; in a word, “as the right man 
in the right place.” To speak only of the 
newest men in the high offices of state, it is 
sufficient to name Lord Chelmsford, Lord Stan- 
ley, Lord Ellenborough, General Peel, Mr. 
Adderley, Mr. Cairns, Mr. Inglis, &c., &c., &c. 

2nd, The union of these men with the older 
members of the government, forms a homo- 
geneous whole, which is neither the fruit of 
personal coalitions nor of relaxations of prin- 
ciple ; a strong fact, however, which to speak 
exactly is only rigorously true, by leaving out 
the question of the admission of Jews into 
Parliament. But the admission of Jews never 
has been, and is not at this moment, a cabinet 
question ; it can only become so by assuming 
the character of a revolutionary question, 
which will involve the decomposition or the 
dissolution of the House of Lords—that is to 
say, the overturning of the principal basis of 
the national constitution. In this position, 
and with the concurrence of such men in ac- 
cepting the charge of the Queen’s government, 
Lord Derby, although he may be far from 
being assured of a compact majority in the 
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House of Commons, has performed an act of 
patriotism and loyalty. No fraction of the 
opposition has any right to tax the noble 
lord with presumption ; for Lord Derby only 
accepted power at the expressed desire of the 
Queen, who has given him every pledge of con- 
fidence necessary to ensure the fulfilment of his 
duties, and to maintain the dignity of his 
position. Lord Derby has, in the House 
of Lords, a sympathizing and well-established 
majority ; and amongst all the men of the state, 
engaged in active political life, he is, at this 
moment, the one alone who can command a 
following the most numerous, the most con- 
sistent, and the most united, upon every political 
question already engaging, or which may soon 
engage, the attention of his cabinet. 

Let us then see in what state the new 
minister finds public opinion and parties as 
bequeathed to him by his predecessors ; and let 
us then consider the manner in which he has 
availed himself of the inheritance during the 
species of armistice which has taken place 
pending the Easter holidays, In your country 
the state of public opinion has been sufficiently 
sound during these last few years, except upon 
the questions of education, of the observation 
of the Sabbath, and of marriage, the last com- 
prising two very grave points—divorce, and 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. But 
the questions which we have just enumerated, 
being rather religious and social than political, 
are not such as in the present circumstances 
can affect the existence of a cabinet. Rela- 
tively calm, and disposed to a rather easy 
toleration, public opinion allowed the ministry 
of Lord Palmerston to exist in a sort of awrea 
mediocritas. It lived upon the remembrance 
of the Crimean war and the peace of Paris, 
and in that hope of national glory, commer- 
cial development, and Christian civilisation, 
so very reasonably connected with the Chinese 
war. 

Electoral reform only lightly agitated the 
surface of popular opinion; in truth, there 
was a little more vibration upon that domestic 
question of Church rates; and one must not 
lose sight of the fact that, from the opening of 
the session, the Palmerston cabinet found 
itself in a minority upon this very question. 
There remained, however, in addition to the 
great question public opinion had taken up 
so earnestly, the revolt in India, and upon 
which it was resolved to try and put the 
Palmerston ministry in a minority, one little 
point which was to be brought to an issue even 
before the discussion of the bill destined to 
reform the government of India. That small 
point, which produced such great results, was 
the nomination of Lord Clanricarde to the post 
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of Privy Seal—a nomination ‘against which 
public and parliamentary feeling alike revolted. 
Here I shall be permitted to say as a passing 
observation, without wishing to dispute any 
thing good or great done by Lord Palmerston 
during a long political and administrative 
career, that the weak point of his adminis- 
tration was caused by the absence of a 

jamentary following sufficiently rich in 
noblemen and gentlemen, who combined the re- 
putation of statesmen with the prestige of 
talent and the weight of hereditary influence. 
As a parliamentary man, and above all as 
a parliamentary Englishman, Lord Palmerston 
stood too much alone ; and besides his original 
political status, which was that of a disciple of 
the Canning school, was only an aureola almost 
pale—that political school, the device of which 
was “civil and religious liberty in the two 
worlds,” and which, by the way, has only produced 
civil and religious disorder in both. 

The ministry of Lord Palmerston had per- 
haps a chance of passing the Clanricarde defile, 
and even (but this was very doubtful) of sur- 
mounting the great internal difficulty of a new 
government for India. But suddenly the bombs 
of the 14th of January burst in the midst of 
this quasi-somnolent situation, and like one of 
those claps of thunder, destined to purify the 
atmosphere, dissolved a mass of heavy clouds 
and poisonous vapours, which had long gathered 
on a point of the horizon, viz., the insane and 
systematic violation of the right of asylum by 
certain political refugees. 

The unanimous cry of alarmed and indignant 
France, and the powerful re-echo of this cry 
over all the civilized world, roused the Emperor, 
Napoleon III., out of a moderation which had 
become excessive, and startled Lord Palmerston 
out of a guilty indifference to the state of Eng- 
lish legislation, with respect to a certain number 
of offences and crimes falsely called political, and 
upon the vigorous application of the common 
law and of the police regulations, towards cer- 
tain associations and publications, public 
illegal meetings and conspiracies. Nothing is 
more explicit to competent men, such as the 
law officers of the crown, than the English law 
upon all these points; and nothing is more 
certain, more positively established, than this 
principle of common right, acknowledged 
amongst all nations who have rights, that, 
from the moment a foreigner takes refuge upon 
the soil of a nation, he is de farto placed under 
the laws and the jurisdiction of that nation. 
And yet, since 1850 and 1851, until the com- 
mencemeut of 1858, and during more than two 
years consecutive of the ministry of Lord Pal- 
merston, the government of the Queen, the 
government of a friendly nation at first, and 
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afterwards of a nation more intimately allied, 
had tolerated repeated violations of all these 
laws by English subjects, and by foreigners of 
every country, whether refugees or not! And 
further, and what is a hundred times worse, 
that in fact which is truly inexplicable and 
incredible, is, that the motive quietly alleged as 
an excuse for this impunity, was the supposed 
want of those laws, which are the rudiments of 
the legislation of every nation that has 
emerged from a state of the most savage and 
primitive barbarism. It is not necessary here 
to repeat the details of the attempt of the 14th 
January, we desire rather to deal with its 
political results; and from the publication of 
the despatch of the Count Walewsky to Lord 
Clarendon, and the presentation of the Conspi- 
racy Bill by Lord Palmerston, we find public 
opinion in England deeply troubled. Then arose 
that agitation which provoked the fall of Lord 
Palmerston, and which exists at this moment. 
All the difficulty of the English government con- 
sists now in calming this agitation; not by 
obeying its unsociable and ruling influences, 
but by effecting its subsidence within the wise 
and honourable limits of the internal right of 
a great and Christian nation like England, and 
of the international rights of all the civilized 
people of the globe. 

The tendencies of the agitation of which 
I have just spoken, are developed in your 
country by the action of various elements, 
more contradictory one than the other, and all 
undoubtedly astonished to find themselves to- 
gether. It is first the extra-parliamentary 
faction, the members of which sit on the 
European Revotutionary CoMMITTEE estab- 
lished in London, and conducting there an 
agitation sometimes latent, sometimes patent, 
against the constitutions of all countries, in- 
cluding England herself; next it is the spirit 
of the public journals, and at the head of all 
the “Times,” that leviathan of the Press, the 
courtier of the multitude, allied, with the aim 
of consummating this usurped power, now with 
the French, Italian, or other revolutionists, now 
with the coalitions of our old French parties, 
parties as mad, as traitorous, and which have 
for their aim the desire to overturn at any price, 
even at the vile price of a national dismember- 
ment, the great and noble government of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. There are also va- 
rious factions of the House of Commons which 
only waited for an opportunity to overturn 
the late ministry, and which already perhaps 
wait for an opportunity to overturn the new 
one. The incident raised by Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, and in which he played no other part than 
that of mouthpiece, was a pretext sufficiently 
plausible to overturn the ministry ; but such 
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an incident was not the real cause of this event, 
in itself scarcely to be regretted. 

If the Palmerston administration had not 
been already more or less committed to several 
internal and external questions of the first 
rank—if it had been a prudent and useful course, 
even with reference to the French alliance, 
and the European political system, to leave in 
the hands of Lord Palmerston a power already 
shaken, and living but on expedients—I must 
conclude that the members of the present 
ministry would not have voted against him. 
The same may be said of Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir James Graham, acting as for what are 
called the Progressive Cunservatives, but who 
are in fact only conservatives walking blindfold, 
and progressives in a wrong direction. We 
add Lord John Russell, whom we may dub a 
wandering star, seeking to become a luminary of 
the first magnitude, but who is, in fact, nothing 
more than a comet with his tail cut off, a 
service rendered to him by Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole in his last parliamentary address upon the 
Jew Bill ; that is, unless the noble lord prefers 
the appellation of incendiary comet, a designa- 
tion that should not be coveted by a statesman 
of his years. Hence we may assume that 
in other times, and under the influence of 
ordinary circumstances, neither the Conspiracy 
Bill, nor the French note, would have become 
cabinet questions, however great the mistakes 
of the ministry might have been. As these 
mistakes were, in fact, directed against France, 
and had been condoned by the exceeding mag- 
nanimity of the Emperor, who had been content 
with an illusory solution of the difficulties, the 
Palmerston administration would not have 
allen on these questions, if it had not already 
been in a state of unmistakeable decadence. 
The presentation of the Conspiracy Bill, and 
the character of the measure itself, which was 
confined to a slight modification of the existing 
legislation, was a sufficient answer to the 
French despatch, and a sufficient assertion of 
the national honour ; that is to say, supposing 
that your national honour, as you understand 
it, required any assertion whatsoever. We, in 
France, are certainly of opinion, that your 
national honour requires reassertion, but in a 
contrary sense in which you would enforce it. 
Be that as it may, taking into consideration 
the false position in which you had placed 
yourselves, the presentation of the bill by you 
was as much as to say—“ We admit that 
England has a duty to fulfil, but we will fulfil 
it in our own way ; we know our own business, 
and we mean to do it.” In fact, by the context 
of the bill itself was meant—“ We modify our 
internal legislation, but leave untouched the 
right of asylum.” France and Europe, accepting 
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a gift so scanty, nothing more was to be said, 
But, under all the circumstances which I have 
placed before you, the internal situation of 
your country had become too serious for the 
difficulty to be eluded by one of those parlia- 
mentary sleights of hand, of which I trust Lord 
Palmerston will carry the secret with him into 
his political retreat. As Mr. Disraeli truly 
said—“ The question is not between France 
and England, but between England and the 
ministry.” “The bill is a sham,” “ a delusion,” 
“and a snare,” said Mr. Gilpin, member for 
Northampton, an influential member also of the 
Society of Friends.” “ The right of asylum is 
an integral portion of our institutions ; we can- 
not permit it to be questioned,” said Lord John 
Russell. These three dicta, of which the third, 
that of Lord John Russell, is a dangerous 
absurdity, decided the question by a majority 
of seventeen against Lord Palmerston’s Con- 
spiracy Bill. 

But already the international question be- 
tween France and England had been decided 
in favour of the Alliance by a majority of 200, 
who voted for the bringing in of the bill, 
establishing thereby the necessity of taking 
measures to put an end to the misunder- 
standing which had arisen. These two points 
having been set aside, and none of the fractional 
groups of statesmen in the House of Commons, 
who might be called on to form a Cabinet, 
having as yet come to any open difference with 
France, it follows that the question of the chief 
importance which Lord Derby’s administration 
has before it, relates to the flagrant violations 
of the right of asylum itself, and of the laws 
of the United Kingdom, by some of the political 
refugees. Here we have, as I have already 
said, the important question of the day, and 
also one of those in which Lord Palmerston had 
already wrongly committed himself. 

The mass of barbarous and absurd sophistries 
that have issued from the public press on this 
occasion, is something absolutely prodigious. 
If public opinion, a long time led astray, was 
not, as it were, encrusted with a mass of corrupt 
perversion—if the received popular prejudices 
had not, on your statesmen and your legis- 
lators, and even on your judges, so great an 
influence, an influence of which they are often 
not aware—how many misfortunes would not 
have been spared to us—how many embarrassing 
questions might not have been avoided ! 

What, in fact, are the principles of natural 
right, of public right and international right, 
upon these questions? All the world admits 
that it is an honourable and a just thing, on the 
part of a nation, to grant its hospitality to per- 
sons compromised, rightly or wrongly, by the 
political changes of their country—whether 
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they have been expelled, or whether they have 
emigrated of their own free-will, with prudence 
or imprudence, or even if they have been con- 
demned without a hearing by the tribunals of 
justice. 

But surely it must also be admitted, that 
these persons, as soon as they take refuge in a 
foreign country, are thereby placed under the 
laws and the national rights of the nation 
which grants them its protection. The refugee 
lays down his arms as soon as he touches the 
soil of the country which receives him. The 
refugee, who does not so understand his new 
position, violates the laws of honour ; and when 
he also violates the laws and police regulations of 
the foreign country, not only can he not claim 
privileges and immunities which cannot be 
claimed by the citizens of the foreign state 
itself, but he ought to think himself subjected 
to the most kind and liberal treatment if he is 
only put on an equal footing with those citizens, 
in matters relating to the laws and jurispru- 
dence of the country. Such is the position of 
the refugee. 

Now, what are the rights and duties of the 
country which grants him hospitality, in its 
relations with the country of the refugee ? 

The rights of the country giving an asylum, 
are all those upon which are based its indivi- 
dual independence in its relations with other 
countries, and particularly in those with the 
country of the refugee. She has the right of 
ignoring altogether the reasons and the causes 
of his expatriation and his consequent search of 
an asylum ; and therefore all reasonable respect, 
all facilities of occupation and existence, all 
security of person and of goods, must be granted 
to him, and that as long as the refugee does 
not become guilty of any infraction of the laws 
and police regulations existing in the country. 
I say police regulations, because in all countries 
police regulations are a part of legislation. 
Wherever the refugee violates the laws and the 
police regulations, the country in which he has 
taken refuge has a right to watch, apprehend, 
and punish him if guilty. In this position, the 
refugee cannot claim any other privileges, as 
he cannot be subjected to any other punish- 
ments than those which emanate from the laws 
of the country which has received him. 

The duties of the country granting an asylum 
towards that from whence the refugee is come, 
are all those which rest upon the treaties that 
exist ; and all those which emanate from inter- 
national rights, and the law of nations, whether 
applicable to a time of peace or a time of war. 

The country granting an asylum, even if 
@ neutral, and as long as its relations with the 
other country are simply those of ordivary 


friendship and good neighbourhood, is bound 





to defend the nation of the refugee from any 
attempts he may make against it, and to apply 
in its defence all the means her legislation and 
her police regulations furnish her with. The 
conduct which may be pursued in such a case 
by the country granting the asylum, will be the 
first measure of her honour, of her true indepen- 
dence, and of her real civilisation. 

When the two countries are allies as well as 
friends, the duty becomes all the stricter. It 
must be carried out with every vigilance, and 
at any cost. Here it is not only, as just stated, 
an affair of honour speaking generally, and due 
to its reputation as a civilized state, but also an 
affair in which a strict respect for treaties must 
be faithfully kept in view. 

On this account it is much to be regretted, 
that at the time of the signing of the treaty for 
the Eastern war, the chivalrous feelings of the 
Emperor and of his majesty’s diplomatic agents 
were the occasion that some neglect was shewn, 
in not having caused to be inserted in the 
treaty a clause relating to political refugees, 
whose hostile conduct might easily become 
dangerous amid the complications of the coming 
war. At such a time, your government could 
not have refused any honourable proposal, and 
would have found, both in public opinion and 
in the parliamentary majority of the day, facili- 
ties, which by the way exist no longer, for 
the protection of the true dignity and interests 
of England, 

Let us touch but lightly a case of misunder- 
standing, or even of real hostility, between the 
two countries whose respective rights and 
duties we are seeking to point out, in relation 
to the right of asylum granted to refugees. 

For a long time past, and particularly since 
the establishment of the brotherhood of Chris- 
tianity in Europe and elsewhere, however mis- 
formed and anarchical may be its present state, 
the law of nations has not admitted every sort 
of reprisal, nor every kind of destructive war. 
Even in the days of the most flagrant rivalry 
between countries, the law of nations would 
have condemned, I do not only say the tolera- 
tion, but even the absence of the greatest vigi- 
lance of a Christian prince, even if at war with 
a barbarian, in any matter connected with the 
assassination of the rival sovereign ; and it may 
indeed be doubted if the duty was less impe- 
rious even in the case of conspiracy and civil 
war. Public opinion, even in those early days, 
was favourable to the settling of ‘differences 
between nations by arrays on the field of battle, 
and not by conspiracy and treason. And now, 
inthefifty-eighth year of the nineteenth century, 
we may surely say that either of the above 
two courses would be considered, the one odious 
and criminal, the other mean and unworthy a 
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tnation. And even, I may boldly say, the 

with which the Pitt administration was re- 
proached, and which has never been contra- 
dicted, of having expelled from England a noble 
French refugee, who refused to communicate 
the secrets of the military defences of his 
country, would not at the present time find a 
single imitator among the British statesmen, 
even supposing the two nations were to be at 
war once more. But we are not now to speak 
of war. We are to speak of a state of intimate 
alliance. We are to speak of what Lords 
Palmerston and Clarendon have allowed to be 
done, and have abstained from doing, during 
several years that they have been in power. I 
am willing to admit that the sins of omission 
and commission, with which France can fairl 
reproach the recent cabinet, are only the result 
of mistaken political views, or of an erroneous 
yielding to a perverted public opinion. But it 
is nevertheless quite true, that the position 
they have created for England among civilized 
countries, and in the eyes of serious and respect- 
able men, is quite deplorable. 

Before looking over the sad inheritance they 
have bequeathed to their successors, and the 
way in which the latter have received it, let 
us complete our definition of the acts com- 
mitted by the refugees in a country of asylum, 
which, in time of peace, amount to a flagrant 
violation of that right of asylum. 

These acts are not only conspiracy abroad 
to assassinate the sovereign, or, as it was speci- 
fied in the bill brought in by Lord Palmerston, 
“conspiracy for murder generally.” The acts 
which constitute this violation, are also con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the government 
established in the country of the refugee ; any 
appeal to insurrection or outrage, whether these 
acts are prepared or effected by means of 
publications (periodical or otherwise), by 
placards, by meetings, public or private, and 
by affiliating to societies, either open or secret. 

Up to the time of the prosecution of Simon 
Bernard, of Truelove, and of Felix Pyat, their 
accomplices (and the proceedings hitherto in- 
stituted, do not as yet include more than a 
portion of the misdemeanour committed), all 
the acts of the second category have remained 
unpunished. They who have committed them 
have not been prosecuted—they have not even 
been subjected to any extraordinary surveil- 
lance ; and even when, upon our urgent repre- 
sentations, and in view of the scandals which 
excited the indignation of the honest men of 
the whole world, it became necessary to do 
something, France herself had to contribute 
both her money and the action of her agents. 
A strange way, it must be said, of understand- 
ing national dignity, that of calling on a foreign 


nation to aid by its police the action of the 
police of a foreign country within its territorial 
limits. 

As long as the other statesmen of England 
have not placed themselves in the position of 
being judged by their works in these respects, 
it would not be just to lay upon the Palmer- 
ston administration exclusively the whole 
weight of responsibility attaching to these 
errors and negligences in matters of national 
right, and in matters of English law. 

Still, we cannot shrink from exhibiting 
facts, and the result of facts is, that we may 
dress up the inventory of the inheritance be- 
queathed by Lord Palmerston in the matter of 
the refugees, “in manner and form following, 
that is to say ””— 

1. Prolonged toleration, under pretence of 
the inviolability of the right of asylum, 
and of the legal incompetence of the 
executive, of certain acts which are neither 
more nor less than the violation of the 
right of asylum, and which, under this 
title, are condemned both by natural right 
and international right, and which, in 
fact, are considered crimes and misdemea- 
nours by English law. Such are, conspi- 
racy to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French, conspiracies for insurrection in 
France, and for the overthrow of the 
established government. 

2. Prolonged toleration of an Zuropean 
Revolutionary Committee established in Lon- 
don, of the formation in that capital of 
secret societies, whose mission it is to propa- 
gate in France and Italy, and the rest of 
the world, the doctrine of insurrection, 
of assassination, of attacks against esta- 
blished religion, and against property. 

3. Prolonged toleration and impunity of 
meetings, both public and private, of public 
processions, whose object is a similar 
propagation, of the publication of books, 
periodicals, newspapers (among others, the 
newspaper called Z’Homme), published 
first in the isle of Jersey, and afterwards 
in London, having the same views and 
objects. 

4. Systematic delay and avoidance of mea- 
sures for ascertaining judicially the truth 
of the pretended insufficiency of English 
legislation ; and, as a consequence, the 
indefinite adjournment of the new measures 
which it concerned the honour and dignity 
of the British government to prepare and 
propose spontaneously to Parliament, and 
then to complete legislation, if it should, 
contrary to all expectation, be found 
inefficient. 

5. The preparation and bringing in of 














insufficient measures, when at last, after 

the attempt of the 14th January, it was 

necessary to get out of an intolerable 
ition. 

Let us add to all this the excessive agitation 
of public opinion and of parties, set on foot by 
the action of the newspapers who favoured the 
late ministry, and we need not blame, indeed, 
we may applaud, the first act of the Derby 
administration, which was to withdraw an 
incomplete and inefficient bill, the only effect 
of which was to enforce the cabinet to all the 
snares of intrigue and parliamentary maneu- 
vring, without affecting in any way the great 
question which was waiting a decision. 

In transporting the affair of the refugees 
from the agitated arena of the House of Com- 
mons to the sanctuary of public justice, Lord 
Derby has taken the best course that could be 
taken, whether to calm public opinion, or to 
settle the “ previous question ;” that “ previous 
question ” being the ascertaining the real state 
of the English law upon the different points 
raised by the conduct of the refugees, or by 
that of British subjects in respect of foreign 
countries. 

Every thing depends henceforward on the 
nature of the cases which the law-advisers of the 
ministry will counsel it to bring before the 
tribunals, on the judgments given by these 
tribunals ; and in fine, supposing the insuffi- 
ciency of English legislation to be shewn, the 
nature of the new measures which the ministry 
may propose.* 

England is not the only place where difficul- 
ties have arisen from the manner in which the 
right of asylum has been applied. The same 
difficulties have presented themselves and still 
exist in Belgium, Switzerland, and Piedmont. 
Since the end of the last century the different 





* Norg.—Since this was written, the verdict of the 
Old Bailey Jury in the affair of Simon Bernard has 
been given. 

This verdict changes altogether the condition of the 
question. We are no longer, in fact, to ascertain if 
the existing legislation is sufficiently strong for the 
suppression of crimes and misdemeanours committed 
under certain circumstances by the political refugees. 
It is no longer the question to know, in the event of 
the existing laws being insufficient, what new measures 
ought to be introduced. The decision of the jury re- 
veals a state of opinion which would render all ‘hee 
lation, old or new, inapplicable, as long as trial by 
jury continues, And as trial by jury is, in your 
country, a fundamental institution, no one can. think 
of removing from its action such things as capital 
crimes. 

Public opinion is, in truth, perverted. There is no 
legal remedy against an evil of such magnitude. 

In the last despatch of Count Walewski on this 
affair of the refugees, the French government has 
declared that it left to England the task of doing what 
she might consider right. : 
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states which constitute the Italian peninsula 
have more or less felt the influence of those 
revolutionary ideas and passions, of which 
France, going far beyond the England and the 
Germany of the 16th and 17th centuries, became 
in the 18th, and during the first half of the 19th, 
in fact up to the accession of Napoleon III, 
the centre and focus. But neither in Pied- 
mont, nor in the rest of Italy, nor in Switzer- 
land, nor even in Belgium, was the radically 
rationalistic character of the French revolution 
able to develop itself in the same proportion, or 
to reach in practice such excesses, as those 
which have in France provoked an energetic 
reaction in favour of the principle of order, and, 
in the end, the intervention, providentially 
assisted, of a ruling power, called upon to re- 
gulate the exercise of the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of worship, the liberty of association, 
and in fact political liberty in general, according 
to the new directions indicated by a new situa- 
tion, and agreeably to views to which there is 
nothing analogous in England, because Eng- 
land’s own institutions and position offer no 
analogy to the institutions or the position of 
France. From that period there arose a sort 
of separation, a senseless antagonism, towards 
the institutions of the French empire, in that 
which, in these little states, calls itself the 
liberal party, but more truly is one of those 
desperate minorities which sometimes by strata- ~ 
gem, sometimes by violence, but always through 
the medium of secret societies, guide this 
wretched liberal party, and plunge it against its 
will into revolution. The alliance of these 
extreme minorities with foreign revolutionists 
and more especially with French and Italian 
revolutionists, who have taken refuge on their 
soil, are both the cause and the fostering ele- 
ment of grave disorders. Whether she regards 
her own interest, or that of the states in question, 
France must not endure these disorders in 
the various phases under which they show 
themselves, from a newspaper to a secret 
society, from a conspiracy to a plot for assassina- 
tion. In all that concerns the suppression of 
revolutionary propagandism, and the regulation 
of liberty in its various aspects, the real 
interests of Belgium, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
and of all Italy, constitutional and liberal), at 
least as regards hope and intention, are funda- 
mentally bound up with those of France. 
From this point of view these states are the 
satellites of France. All their sympathies ought 
to be on the side of the Imperial government. 
They ought to consider it as the protector of 
their independence against the excesses of 
revolution. England, as an intimate ally of 
France, ought to encourage them, by every 
means in her power, in similar sentiments, 
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False ideas on national independence, which 
they confound with an absolute power of self- 
regulation, impossible at all times and more 
than ever just now, lead astray, if not the 
governments of these states, at any rate a great 
portion of their subjects. Too weak to resist 
revolution, or believing themselves sheltered 
from its dangers, these governments, instead of 
leaning upon France, and comprehending, in 
their own interest, the salutary necessities of 
her policy, look with a certain preference to 
the side of England. And because England 
tolerates, or dares not repress, in her own 
territories, the most flagrant violations of the 
right of asylum, they only yield with a sort of 
repugnance, and an appearance of constraint, to 
our most legitimate remonstrances. 

England, on her side, mistaking the true na- 
ture of her social, religious, and political insti- 
tutions, confounds her liberties, essentially re- 
gular—or which, at least, have hitherto remained 
so—with the more or less false, and more or 
less irregular, species of liberty which prevail, 
or attempt to prevail, in Belgium, in Switzer- 
land, in Piedmont, and even in Spain. She 
underrates altogether the force of resistance to 
the rationalistic and socialist revolution, which 
in her own case results, first, from the character 
of her revolution, which stopped short at a bar- 
rier which the French revolution overleaped, 
both in 1789, and more decidedly in 1793 and 
1848 ; and next from the fact that she has ma- 
naged, to preserve as an element of social stabi- 
lity, the powerful organization of the church, 
the territorial aristocracy, the great industrial 
corporations, and the right of primogeniture. 
Guided by this false analogy between her own 
constitution and that of other constitutional 
nations, England shows herself disposed to 
favour that which France discourages—to tole- 
rate that which France must repress, in the in- 
terest of the order of Europe in general, as well 
as of herself, the former of which is not so dif- 
ferent from that of England as the latter seems 
to imagine. 

Thus France, in her operation around her fron- 
tiers, finds herself constrained and thwarted by 
the tolerance which revolutionary theories and 
subversive attempts meet with from a great 
power, her intimate ally. So long as she is de- 
prived of the assistance of this power, France 
cannot act ; she will not exact from the weak 
that which the strong do not choose to grant 
her of their own accord. 

The seeds of serious misunderstanding exist 
in all these respects between France and Eng- 
land ; and we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that Lord Palmerston, in every point of view as 
regards himself, his surroundings, or his more 
or less sincere attachment to the false ideas of 


Canning on “ civil and religious liberty in the 
two worlds,” was seriously compromised ; and 
this leaves open in the national policy of Eng- 
land, a task of preservation and of restoration, 
extremely suitable to Lord Derby as a minister, 
if he has the courage to undertake it. 

The alliance with France, so intimate during 
the war in the East, almost turned into a 
struggle for influence when the execution of the 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris came in question. 
England has in the East, and particularly with 
the Turkish empire, interests perfectly lawful, 
not only from her commerce with these coun- 
tries, but because they afford a double route to 
her Indian empire, by Asia Minor and the 
valley of the Euphrates, by Egypt and the Red 
Sea. Instead of seeking for the safeguard of 
these interests in concord, and in a good under- 
standing with Christian sovereigns, the policy 
of Lord Palmerston, seconded or directed by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, has been to seek 
it in leaning for support on, and adopting as a 
political axiom the integrity of, the Ottoman 
empire, and the independence of the Ottoman 
government ; two things which ought not to 
be treated as serious realities, especially if they 
require that Christian interests should be sacri- 
ficed to those of the supremacy and conquest of 
the Turks. By its selfish and lawless domineer- 
ing spirit, the diplomacy of Lord Palmerston 
has made itself Mussulman against Christian 
powers ; for, in the end, some one or other must 
proclaim aloud this secret of the farce, which 
is known to all the world :—* The Ottoman 
empire is nothing more than a diplomatic thesis, 
behind which are concealing themselves at this mo- 
ment, English, Austrian, and even Russian in- 
terests, which seek their satisfaction by a false 
channel.” The necessity of keeping up con- 
sistency in this diplomatic thesis, stands for a 
great deal in the resistance of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, to the union 
of the principalities under an European prince. 

We shall only point out two other questions 
of external policy, which the administration of 
Lord Palmerston has bequeathed in a very bad 
condition to its successor. These are—l. The 
relations of England with the United States. 
2. The great work of civilization, intended to 
be comprised in the efforts made to abolish the 
traffic in, and slavery of, the negroes. 

After half a century of assiduous and zealous 
labours, which have cost England a vast army 
of sailors, victims to the fever on the coast of 
Africa, and an expense which, if we reckon in 
the twenty millions of compensation paid to 
the planters of the West Indies in 1838, 
amounts to upwards of forty millions sterling, 
the practical work of abolishing this traffic and 
slavery has to be recommenced on a fresh 
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basis. On all the points where attempts were 
made to prevent and repress it, in Brazil and 
Cuba for instance, the traffic in negroes sub- 
sists, with all the horrors which are inseparable 
from a murderous system of smuggling. Facts 
as big as mountains have at length directed 
attention towards a great country, from which 
it had been constantly turned away during all 
the noise and ado which the abolitionists by 
profession made about the details of the affair. 
They were imperious and domineering in regard 
to weak states like Spain and Brazil, from whom 
very little was obtained, and all the time were 
allowing the traffic in negroes to shelter itself 
tranquilly under the flag of the United States. 
Thesestates did not participatein the concessions 
made to England by other nations, in respect of 
the right of search, and kept to themselves the 
right of police towards their own vessels, which 
police they have kept up, as such filibusters 
might be expected todo. Slavery was allowed 
to grow and develop itself in these very 
United States, and arrive at such colossal pro- 
portions, that all the exertions of France and 
England, in good faith and devotion to the 
cause, have turned in the most deplorable man- 
uer into prizes given to fraud and tyranny, 
against their colonies and their plantations, and 
to the profit of the United States. In that 
country slaves are reckoned by millions: they 
are brought up like beasts for the home market ; 
slavers are fitted out in New York to convey 
slaves to Cuba and Brazil; and, in short, the 
balance hitherto maintained between the free 
and the slave states, has just definitively inclined 
to the side of slavery, through the adoption of 
the Lecompton constitution for the territory of 
Kansas. 

The audacious cleverness of American diplo- 
macy, wrapt up in all the sophisms of a hollow 
liberty and a false independence, favoured by 
external events and by the pre-occupation of 
Lord Palmerston with European affairs, has 
very often made the English ex-Premier pass 
through the eye of the needle which he boasted 
he had prepared for M. Guizot and King Louis 
Philippe. The United States, professedly as a 
provisional measure, but with very much of the 
appearance of a settled occupation, are holding 
the isthmus of Panama, the passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, the direct route 
from England to her possessions in Australia 
and New Zealand. They have planted them- 
selves so firmly on physical force in Mexico, and 
over the whole of Central America so firmly on 
moral force in diplomatic precedents, that, on 
this side also there is a very difficult task to be 
performed of preservation and reparation. 

In passing to the consideration of England’s 
home policy, let us begin by eliminating the 





affairs of India. Their character and import- 
ance are in fact of such a nature, they are so 
much for England the national question of the 
day, that it is impossible for them to become 
the battle-field of the parliamentary champions 
of different parties ; the more so that the solu- 
tion proposed by the last cabinet, and that 
which the new ministry has just presented, are 
founded on the same principle, the suppression 
of the Company, and only differ in the details, 
in which the new-comers have decidedly the 
advantage. Putting aside the unscrupulous 
tricks of parliamentary warfare, and judging on 
the principles of good sense and honesty, it 
must be said that the Indian revolt cannot be 
imputed to any particular administration. ‘The 
friends of England pray that she may triumph 
in the conflict, and that her triumph may be 
succeeded by the establishment of institutions 
which may prevent the return of massacres, of 
a terrible war, and of the misfortunes of every 
kind which have been occasioned by this mutiny. 
It would be very strange if difficulties and 
obstacles came from Parliament itself, parti- 
cularly from Lord Palmerston, whose age of 
seventy-four ought to inspire him with that 
Nestorian wisdom which is so repugnant to the 
rather unscrupulous proceedings of party men ! 

It remains to consider Electoral reform, the 
Jew bill, and the Budget. 

In the matter of Electoral reform, Lord 
Palmerston has left to his successors “ an inde- 
terminate promise.” ‘They will find no diffi- 
culty in this respect in going as far as he has 
gone. 

As regards the admission of the Jews, the 
question has rested at the same point for 
several years. By vigorously pushing on this 
matter, Lord Palmerston has only augmented 
the sum-total of the majority in the House of 
Commons, which has long given its vote without 
being very well aware of what it was about. It 
seems to us that, in isolating this measure from 
that which the Catholics are in a position to de- 
mand as a complement of their own emancipa- 
tion, Lord Palmerston has rendered its solution 
more difficult. To ensure the success of an expe- 
dient the parties mutually interested must con- 
sent. What appeared most convenient to Lord 
Palmerston did not appear so to the Catholics, 
and they are not likely to change their opinion. 
Besides, as Lord John’s Jew bill -took their 
affair out of Lord Palmerston’s hands before the 
fall of the cabinet, it ought in justice to be se- 
parated from the bequests of the ex-Premier, 
and be set down in the schedule of Lord John, 
along with the other abortive and impracti- 
cable measures of which that nobleman’s parlia- 
mentary baggage is composed. In setting aside 
the said bill by Mr. Walpole’s very remarkable 
P 
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speech, the new ministry has taken up a more 
sensible and more practical position than that 
of its predecessors and future adversaries. 

The last minister went out of office without 
having presented his budget. At the moment 
we write, the statement of the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has just appeared. It has 
been received most favourably by the country, 
and his budget may be regarded not only as a 
most legitimate and substantial success, but one 
which must in its results materially strengthen 
the position of his government. 

There are several points of home policy, as, 
for iustance, the observance of the Sabbath, 
the questions of marriage, divorce, education, 
church-rates, which we do not wish to touch upon 
in this correspondence, because they are rather 
religious and social than political, in the sense 
attached to the latter word at the present day. 
We will content ourselves with proving that, 
on these questions, Lord Palmerston was still 
more compromised than on all the others. In 
the matter of marriage and divorce, he has 
passed two measures entirely destructive of the 
religious constitution of England. In the mat- 
ter of education he inclines almost to secularism, 
that is to say, to that which M. Odillon Barrot 
calls “the atheist law.” Before the amendment 
of Milner Gibson was voted, the ministry had 
been placed in a minority on the question of 
church-rates, and in short, if it did not meet 
with a check of the same kind in regard to what 
you call “the desecration of Sunday,” it was 
because it recoiled in good time before the mani- 
festations of public opinion, inspired and guided 
by one of the nearest relatives of the ex-Premier, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the permanent chair- 
man of the platforms of busybodies. 

As we have said, a matter of foreign policy 
was the occasion rather than the cause of the 
fall of the ministry, and it was exactly on this 
affair that Lord Palmerston was beginning to 
disengage himself from his ill-advised course. 
What he was doing was certainly little enough, 
but still he was, so to speak, creeping out by 
the back-door from the strait where his care- 
lessness had placed him. His successors have 
been more lucky than he was, and have ably 
profited by circumstances in shifting the diffi- 
culty to a judicial arena. 

This is the occasion for mentioning the 
Chinese expedition. This expedition was 
rather too late than too soon, and was necessi- 
tated by circumstances. It belongs to a great 
question, in which not only the nation, but 
Europe, humanity, and, above all, Christendom 
are concerned. In beginning it and carrying 
it on, in a manner not exclusively English, but 
with the concurrence of France, and in admit- 
ting at a further stage Russia and America to 
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participate in the negotiations, Lord Palmer- 
ston has at length placed himself on the sole 
ground on which English policy can henceforth 
hope for great success, because it is no longer a 
question of exclusive domination, but of con- 
certed action and equitably-weighed influence, 

Lord Palmerston felt the strength which he 
derived from this Chinese expedition. He 
rested on it in his appeal to the country in 
1856 ; it is that which gave him an occasional 
majority, and which not, without bitter feel- 
ings, he has watched so soon fluctuate and dis- 
solve. 

The Crimean war, the peace of Paris, the 
Chinese expedition, are what we have set 
down to the credit of Lord Palmerston. There 
is something here to satisfy a lawful ambition ; 
there is a noble end to an honourable and use- 
ful career. But there is also in the circum- 
stances of this fall—resulting as it did from a 
parliamentary “ cross-buttock” given by Mr. 
Milner Gibson, the friend of Mazzini, and the 
unreasoning ally of the revolutionary party in 
Europe—a grave lesson, a just warning from 
on high, of the danger and the weakness of the 
policy of exclusive dominion of which Lord 
Palmerston had dreamed for his country, and 
which he made the practical object of his 
ambition. As the standard of this exclusive 
dominion, Lord Palmerston had adopted the 
watchword of “civil and religious liberty in 
the two worlds,” and we have seen what kind 
of liberty, what kind of religion, and what kind 
of civilization, has resulted from the efforts of 
this so-called liberal policy, in Spain, in Portu- 
gal, in Italy, in the three Americas ! 

It is this standard, soiled by the hands of 
assassins and murderers, that the parliamentary 
vote in favour of Mr. Milner Gibson’s amend- 
ment will find that it has lowered, at the very 
moment when an effort was thought to be 
making for its elevation. And it was lowered 
in the place and in the person of the most 
powerful and most sincere of those statesmen 
who, among the allies (but very distant allies) 
of the revolution in the British Parliament, 
were in a position both to attain and exercise 
power. 

What an admirable and sublime lesson of 
Providence! With one blow the Revolution, 
under the grotesque form of Messrs. Milner Gib- 
son, John Bright, and Charles Gilpin, those doves 
armed with the talons of the Peace Society, 
unhooded like hawks on the parliamentary field, 
by certain place-hunters whom you know, 
crushes the one sole statesman of the English 
Parliament, who could retard for some moments 
the cruel defeat it was obliged to undergo! 
And this same statesman, the champion of 
England’s exclusive mastery of the world, falls 
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under the imputation of having sacrificed the 
honour of his country ! 

Doubtless, nothing is more absurd than this 
imputation ; nothing more unreasonable than 
the motives of the Parliamentary decision. 
But it is in this absurdity and in this irra- 
tionality that we must look for the secret of 
the divine wisdom which punishes us always 
by that whereby we have sinned ; inflicting on 
the aberrations of pride the most unexpected 
chastisement, and making use of the strangest 
instruments for its purpose. 


I shall now consider the existing social and 
political condition of England, the respective 
positions of the government, and the different 
parties in the house. 

At the moment of my writing, the reas- 
rembling of the British Parliament after the 
Easter holidays has not yet taken place. At 
the time that you will publish these calm re- 
fiections of a man who has no connection with 
your parties, but who is sincerely attached to 
England, parliamentary debates which may 
decide the immediate fate of the ministry, 
and perhaps bring about a dissolution of the 
House of Commons, will have produced their 
effect. I have therefore asked myself, with 
some anxiety, what interest the public could 
have in the study which I have undertaken, and 
of which you have been good enough to sanction 
the communication to yourself. 

This interest would be reduced to nothing, if, 
in matters of government, the first and last 
word concerning every thing was given by that 
vacillating element called “ public opinion” — 
by the decisions of majorities or by party combi- 
nations ; if, in fact, politics were only the work 
of man, and independent of the laws of God, 
of the indispensable conditions of order, of jus- 
tice, and of normal development, to which all 
human societies are subject, and to which God 
invariably recalls them, notwithstanding their 
erratic impulses, and even in spite of, and some- 
times on account of, the errors of those who 
direct them. The study and the meditation of 
these laws form an attribute of statesmen, of 
public writers, and of such citizens as have 
time and ability to devote to public affairs ; 
and the result of their labours is displayed in 
those great conceptions which, in times of 
— and danger, solve the hardest prob- 
ems. 

A further result is shewn in the changes 
which take place in the condition of human 
societies at certain periods of their progress, 
and which, before they are visible to all eyes, 
or accessible to all understandings, are often 
brought about by the greatest sacrifices and the 
most intense suffering. There is something 
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stronger and more irresistible than the will of 
sovereigns—and that is truth. There is some- 
thing stronger and more irresistible than the 
parliamentary decisions—and that again is 
truth. There is something stronger and more 
irresistible than newspapers and public speak- 
ers—and that once more is truth. And the 
truth, as regards political situations, is not 
always a commonplace, intelligible to all, and 
professed by all. It must sometimes be sought 
in the byways, and is often made manifest by 
individuals. 

In my serious conviction, England has 
reached a time when all the old parties of 
which her history speaks have lost their 
former signification, and in which it is necessary 
that politicians should not only make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with a state of 
things entirely new, but consider the means of 
its regulation. 

Since the two phases of revolution in France, 
in July 1830 and February 1848, every thing 
has been more or less changed in Europe. 
As regards the period on which France has 
entered since 1852, although it has brought 
about between our respective countries an ex- 
ternal alliance more intimate than ever pre- 
viously existed, it has not as yet had any 
influence on the internal workings of your 
parliamentary parties. But, in return, the in- 
fluence on the opinions of certain classes of the 
events of 1848 and 1849, has not ceased to be 
active. This influence develops daily the revo- 
lutionary tendencies which already exist in the 
bosoms of your people, the fruit of the latest 
generations ; and to which may be added the 
new theories of socialism, which gave to the 
revolution of 1848 those characteristics, so 
subversive of religion, of family ties, and of 
the rights of property. In that may be found 
the principal cause of the misunderstandings or 
weaknesses in the “ Entente Cordiale,” which, 
in spite of a wish to maintain an intimate 
alliance, still exist between the two nations 
with respect to numerous questions of both in- 
ternal and external policy. 

The statesmen, the public writers, the leaders, 
no matter on what shewing, of the old English 
parties, Tories, progressive Conservatives, Whigs, 
Radicals (we use for the sake of argument the 
worn-out names), have not yet assimilated the 
policy of England to that of the Continental 
States threatened by revolutionary socialism, 
and above all to that of France, the centre of 
action and reaction in these respects. Although 
the questions for which men fought are either 
resolved or laid aside, the old parties in Eng- 
land are still, externally, in the same order of 
battle they had taken up at the time when 
the revolution of 1830 had created a new 
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government in France. The political reform, 
carried out in the actual constitution of your 
electoral body and of your House of Commons 
—the economical reforms of Sir Robert Peel and 
his imitators, and later, the abolition of the 
navigation laws and of the differential duties 
on colonial produce—the emancipation of the 
Catholics, the efforts, though hitherto unsuc- 
cessful, for that of the Jews—Chartism and its 
six points, recently reduced to a large extension 
of the franchise and the ballot ; such are, up to 
the present hour, the only great questions of 
principle on which parties in your country 
have classed themselves. 

You still call Tories, or Conservatives, those 
who were opposed to the foregoing measures, 
and who had nothing to do with their adoption. 
You call Peelites, or progressive Conservatives, 
those who have regulated or accepted the com- 
promises which took place between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives, for the practical execu- 
tion of the emancipation of the Catholics, of 
political reform, and economical reform. This 
party has leant on the name of Sir Robert Peel, 
who was the chief actor in these compromises. 
But the Duke of Wellington’s name should 
hold a conspicuous place in the history of this 
movement, because that great man understood 
at the right moment what ought to be re- 
tained, and what ought to be modified, in the 
ancient institutions of his country. I admit 
that such of the Conservatives (the Tories) 
as resisted these reforms, accomplished an im- 

t+ and a salutary duty. But it was 
natural they should lose for a certain time the 
direction of affairs, with, however, the right 
and prospect of resuming it, as they actually 
do to day, at a moment when it is no longer 
necessary to yield to the united efforts of the 
Whigs and Radicals, but to restrain them, and 
to stay them on the dangerous descent they are 
now to be found. 

You call Whigs and Liberals those who 
brought about the above-mentioned political, 
economical, and religious reforms, and who still 
desire to see them carried further: as, for 
instance, by a fresh extension of the electoral 
franchise, the admission of the Jews to parlia- 
ment, the completion of the emancipation of the 
Catholics, &e,, &c. Finally, you call Chartists, or 
Radicals, those who are ready to go as far even 
as the ruin of the old English constitution, and 
who, to reach the abolition of the law of primoge- 
niture, the suppression of theestablished church, 
and, by implication, of all the other bases on 
which the monarchy rests, no less than your 
aristocracy, your political status, and your 
social order, call aloud for universal suffrage, 
triennial parliaments, and the ballot. 

Tories, Peelites, or progressive Conservatives, 
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Whigs, and Radicals—such are still the names 
of the different fractions of the British parlia- 
ment, and particularly of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The views to which I am endeavouring to 
give expression in these communications rest 
chiefly on the point, that the political move- 
ments and the march of civilization in England, 
cannot be isolated from what is passing on the 
continent ; and, above all, from what is passing 
within the territory of her nearest and most 
powerful neighbour. There is always action 
and reaction going on between the two re- 
spective nations. The state of the whole of 
Europe—even that of the world in general—is 
very much dependent on the relative position 
of France and England towards one another. 
Whatever may have been, from the 17th 
century up to 1814 and 1815, the action of 
England—whether to bring about in France 
a revolution which has been accomplished under 
such different conditions from that of your own 
revolution of 1688—or whether to stay, in 
conjunction with the other governments of 
Europe, that revolution in France, and to bring 
it within limits which, until the advent of the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third, were found by 
experience to be impracticable, we are not 
now called upon to consider. But we cannot 
avoid, if we wish to understand the present 
state of England, setting forth the influence 
which the shock produced all over Europe by 
the revolution of 1830, has exercised upon 
English affairs. 

From that period, in fact, may be dated the 
progress of the agitation which produced suc- 
cessively—religious reform, or emancipation of 
the Catholics ; political reform ; and economical 
reform. It may therefore be said, that the revo- 
lution of 1830, accelerated as it was by the insur- 
rectionary movements which England had fa- 
voured in Greece, in South America, in Spain, 
and in Portugal, has exercised a great influence 
on your country, and has determined the pre- 
dominance of the Liberal party, either through 
ministries of compromise, or ministries of 
which Lord John Russell has been chief. 
Although there is nothing at bottom, in French 
ideas, favourable to economical reform, as 
typified by free trade, the influence of the 
revolution of 1830 has, notwithstanding, been 
felt in England even on this question, in that 
it touched the interests of the territorial aris- 
tocracy. The abolition of the corn duties was 
almost a political and social revolution against 
the rights of property, and on that account it 
had all the sympathies of the liberal and 
revolutionary party in France. It is, in fact, 
by virtue of its political and social character, 
that this reform obtained among you that irre- 
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sistible support, on the part of the middle classes 
and the people, which insured its being carried 
out. On the other hand, the French revolution 
of 1848 had hardly any influence on your parlia- 
mentary parties. The only questions which that 
outbreak has at all affected, are—the partial 
emancipation of the Jews, and the complete 
emancipation of the Catholics. On the estab- 
lishment of the republic of 1848, all your 
parliamentary parties agreed to say :—“ Here 
we have a form of government, here are poli- 
tical and social tendencies profoundly different 
from ours, but we need not occupy ourselves 
with what is passing in the interior of France. 
Our neighbours, as long as they are not aggres- 
sive, are free to give themselves any form of 
government that may suit them. We shall 
accept that government, and we will act a 
friendly part towards it, though that will not 
modify in any respect the ordinary tendency of 
our policy.” Thus you have successively given 
your adhesion to the provisional government of 
Monsieur de Lamartine, to the alike military and 
parliamentary dictatorship of General Cavaig- 
nac, to the presidency of Louis Napoleon under 
both its phases, and, finally, to the re-establish- 
ment of the empire under Napoleon III. 
Your parliamentary parties then followed with 
some indifference, as if they could not, either at 
the time or for the future, be of the least 
importance to you, all the political movements 
in France. During this time, every movement 
in French politics brought over to you a fresh 
hatch of political refugees—first, the Bourbons 
of the younger branch, and some of the ex- 
ministers of Louis Philippe ; and, subsequently, 
the men of the 16th April, the 15th May, and 
the 28th June 1848, of the 13th June 1849, 
and of 2nd December 1851. And each of 
these groups planted, in the soil of the nation 
granting an asylum, the roots of some particular 
revolutionary or counter-revolutionary agitation, 
belonging to the different parties of Europe, 
and particularly to those of France. During this 
time also, your external policy had not ceased to 
beconservative, even ifnot counter-revolutionary, 
as for instance towardsGermany on the occasion 
of the Frankfort assembly, towards Italy on the 
occasion of the Roman insurrection, &c. &c. &e. ; 
all that, and without standing in the way of the 
eccentricities of your vain liberal agitation, 
kept up by some of your political sects, and 
trumpeted by some of your public prints. 

The time, however, arrived when France and 
England, under the influence of those great 
interests of civilization and the balance of 
power, which prevail over all minor consider- 
ations, found themselves spontaneously engaged 
in strict alliance against a great military and 
aggressive power. ‘Their united fleets and 
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armies fought and conquered on the same fields 
of battle, and in the same year. ‘The two go- 
vernments, the two nations, remained united 
after victory, and it was only subsequent to the 
first congress of Paris that some differences of 
opinion arose, but which were softened down 
by that spirit of moderation and of tolerance, of 
which France has given proofs in respect to 
the eccentricities of the Palmerstonian poliey— 
a policy of a domineering character wherever 
it ought to have been conciliatory, while yield- 
ing with a bad grace and ina little way, on 
occasions where an opportune initiatory move, 
or a firm application of the legislation of the 
kingdom, would have set aside all complications. 

The gravity which certain questions have 
suddenly assumed would be altogether unin- 
telligible, if one were not to take into account 
the species of double tendency which public 
opinion in England has acquired since 1848. 
Your parliamentary parties have remained un- 
influenced by revolutionary socialism, while that 
influence has been more and more strongly 
felt by your working classes, and by that por- 
tion of your middle class which aspires to, 
though it has not yet enjoyed, political power. 
If, as we have seen, this influence has been 
scarcely felt at all by your parliamentary 
parties—if they could afford simply to ignore 
the socialistic character of the revolution of 
1848, such has not been the case with the 
extra-parliamentary factions, and particularly 
with that of the Chartists. From the very 
beginning of the revolution of 1848, the Char- 
tists endeavoured to make as much political 
capital out of it, as had been made by the 
middle classes out of the revolution of 1830, 
in the sense of political, religious, and economical 
reform, at the head of which had been found 
Lord John Russeil, Daniel O'Connell, and 
Richard Cobden. But in 1848, the firm good 
sense of the Duke of Wellington, heartily 
seconded indeed by the unanimous feeling of 
both Houses, and by all the sound portion of 
the population, felt that the limit of concession 
had been reached. The artillery and troops 
lying perdu, and the levée en masse of all the 
citizens of London, with staves of special con- 
stables in their hands, succeeded in putting 
down the spirit of revolutionary agitation, 
which had endeavoured to give itself a bodily 
substance on Kenuington Common, and which, 
be it said en passant, is now a peaceful park 
for the people. The Chartists were thus reduced 
to look on from afar at the effects of revolution 
in Europe; and failing in the triumph of their 
cause, either externally or within the country, 
they received with open arms the vanquished 
foreigu refugees, and did their best to profit by 
their lessons, : t 
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In fact, they have profited very much, as 
shown by the formation in London of an Euro- 
pean Revolutionary Committee, by their en- 
couragement of the most violent revolutionary 
publications, by their aid in the formation of 
secret societies, by their public processions, and 
in fine by their organization of conspiracies 
for the assassination of foreign sovereigns. 
Under cover of the Italian question, to which 
are indirectly attached the hopes and aspira- 
tions of all the different Protestant sects, de- 
sirous of the destruction, at any price, of the 
Catholic Church, and ambitious of the domina- 
tion of Anglican England in the Italian pe- 
ninsula, the revolutionary party in your country 
has, of late years, carried on its propaganda 
system with considerable success. If that is to 
go on, revolutionary socialism may very well 
some day take you by surprise; and it has, 
indeed, already shown you its strength, by its 
creating, as a clever substitution for the agita- 
tion of the mob, a powerful and popular agitation 
under the false pretence of the “ Right of Asy- 
lum.” The revolutionary party in your country, 
at the present time, gives itself the name of the 
“ Friends of the Right of Asylum,” of “Secular 
Education,” of “ Electoral Reform,” of “Sunday 
Amusements,” of the “ Admission of Jews to 
Parliament,” and in fine, of the “ Propagation of 
Liberal and Constitutional Principles in Eu- 
rope.” The revolutionary party of Europe, 
having now its headquarters at London, hides 
itself behind these apparently inoffensive ques- 
tions. Its latest feat has been to lead the nation 
astray as to what constitutes the national 
honour, and the true independence of civilized 
communities, in respect of the right of asy- 
lum. Public opinion has also been led astray 
with respect to what has taken place in France 
subsequently to the events of 1848 and 1851. 

These events have revealed the existence, and 
even a considerable development of certain doc- 
trines, of which statesmen had as yet taken no 
account in their different political combina- 
tions. These doctrines are the socialistic 
theories, of which some are pacific, others 
revolutionary, but all having for their object 
to change, in social order, the conditions of 
religion, of family ties, and of property. To 
give to it the most general and most com- 
prehensive definition, we may say that the ob- 
ject of socialism is to substitute for the work of 
God, who has constituted society as it now is, 
both in its instincts and its practice, prescribing 
to us to develop it, and ameliorate it under its 
primitive form—to substitute, I say, the work 
of man, a fabrication by mechanic means of a 
species of new social order. The trial of revo- 
lutionary socialism has been made in France 
frum 1848 to 185]. This trial has demonstrated 
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how powerless it is fur good, and how dangerous 
are the illusions it keeps up among the masses. 
The constitution which Napoleon III. gave 
to the French empire in 1851 and 1852, is the 
regulation, to the advantage of civilization 
and of true liberty, of the conflict which has 
existed between the socialistic theories and 
established interests, which represent the tra- 
ditions of mankind. In the present state of 
Europe, the principles of this constitution are 
better adapted to the general interests than the 
principles of the British constitution, whose 
origin is quite different, and which has not 
had the same condition of things to regulate. 
Nothing is more absurd in itself, and nothing 
is more contrary to the maintenance of a good 
understanding between the two nations, than 
the spirit of cavil against French institutions, 
which is manifested by the English press, and 
often by the English parliament. Therefore, 
public opinion, in England, is evidently on a 
dangerously inclined plane; and hence there is, 
let who will be at the head of affairs, and who 
may be able to use power for the advantage of 
the country, a work of reconstruction, of conser- 
vatism, and of progress, to accomplish. 

The work of reconstruction consists in un- 
derstanding, better than the recent ministers 
have done, the conditions of a good diplomatic 
understanding with France, and in recon- 
quering the ground which has been abandoned 
to the revolutionary party in every thing which 
concerns the right of asylum. The enjoyment 
of the benefit of asylum implies submission to 
the laws of the country where one has taken 
refuge. The capacity of political refugees does 
not confer the privilege of impunity. The 
honour of a civilized nation forbids it to favour 
a propagandism hostile to the governments of 
other countries. The honour of a civilized 
country makes it her duty to maintain order 
at home, and to keep up relations of loyal 
reciprocity with her allies, and relations of good 
neighbourhood with all other nations. 

The work of conservation consists in defend- 
ing the constitution, which is threatened on 
many points ; first, by the revolutionary tenden- 
cies, hostile to territorial property, which 
characterised the different proposals put in 
circulation for the new electoral reform ; then 
by the bill for the admission of Jews to parlia- 
ment ; and finally by socialism, or the tendency 
to separate education from religion. 

The work of progress consists in giving for a 
basis to English diplomacy a spirit of equitable 
conciliation, and not the turbulent spirit of ex- 
clusive domination. In the present day, England 
ought not to be, any where, the ally of revolu- 
tion. Yet, as a consequence of the indiscreet 
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newspaper press, England sometimes is that 
ally. She does a great deal of harm; she can 
do no good, because the subversive nature of 
her propagandism is in contradiction with the 
permanent principles of her constitution. As 
long as your political constitution shall be 
based on royalty, on an hereditary aristocracy, 
and on land, your religious constitution on 
church property, and your social constitution on 
the law of primogeniture, England has no other 
. honourable position than to be one of the pivots 
on which rests a conservative policy in Europe. 

It is necessary, moreover, to frame a bill of 
reform, which shall restore the balance of 
parties, and seriously correct the abuses revealed 
by the two commissions of inquiry which took 
place some years ago. ‘This bill must be essen- 
tially liberal and comprehensive—it must define 
thecharacter of the constitution by a form of oath 
differing from that which exists at present-— 
it must complete, by means of a new form of 
oath, the political emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, and it must re-balance the county and 
borough interests. 

With respect to the admission of the Jews 
to parliament, Mr. Walpole has exactly cha- 
racterised the bill, by saying it was wnconsti- 
tutional. The candidature of Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild is a revolutionary fact. Those 
who directly support it, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, ask for a vio- 
lation, more or less direct, of the constitution of 
the kingdom. Instead of violating the consti- 
tution through revolutionary proposals, it ought 
to be developed, enlarged, adapted to the social 
state of our time, by the initiative of the sove- 
reign. On the sole question of electoral and 
constitutional reform, if England cannot, 
through initiatory action on the part of the 
government, effect something analogous, though 
in a pacific way, to what was done in France 
on the 2nd December, 1851, she will certainly 
have her 24th of February, and, as a conse- 
quence, a complete disorganization of her social 
state. I can already see “looming in the fu- 
ture” your Lamartine ; his name will be John 
Russell or William Gladstone. I can see your 
Ledru Rollin; he will call himself indif- 
ferently, Roebuck, Bright, or Cobden. I can 
see your Cabets, your Blanquis, your Prud- 
hommes ; but happily I have not-to look-for 
a Cavaignac or a Louis Napoleon. You have 
for your Queen a woman of a strong mind, 
whom circumstances, if they become serious, 
will find prepared. She has, moreover, by her 
side, her royal consort and her royal cousin, two 
great princes whom our eyes, for a long time 
past, have been able to distinguish through the 
misty clouds of your parliamentary debates and 
your newspaper divagations. 


In the present state of things in England, 
every government that shall not recognise 
among its necessary actions some regulation of 
the constitutional question in the sense we have 
pointed out, and the necessity of staying, by 
new legislative measures, the propagation of 
socialistic doctrines, will only open the door to 
internal disorders, and prevent a definitive ar- 
rangement of the affairs of Europe in the sense 
of peace, and of an accord between all Christian 
princes. The triple road of reconstruction, of 
conservation, and of progress, is open to the new 
administration. The few steps ithasyet madeare 
both prudent and tolerably happy. What feel- 
ings will it have to encounter in the different 
fractions of party in the House of Commons? 

In taking his seat, immediately after the 
resiguation of his cabinet, on the bench of the 
leader of the opposition, Lord Palmerston has 
not impressed Europe favourably with respect 
to the manner in which he understands his 
duty. As to the interests of his position as 
a statesman, he would act in more con- 
formity with common sense if he would facili- 
tate the task of the new government, rather 
than throw obstacles in its way. He would 
at all events display, at the close of his long 
career, an aureole of disinterestedness and pa- 
triotism. That is better than being a vain 
champion of the British lion, and of revolu- 
tionary dandyism. Lord Palmerston is not in 
a position to return to power. Neither in re- 
gard of the public interests, nor on account of 
the personal antagonisms which may agitate 
his mind, it does not become him, at the present 
time, to associate himself to the efforts of the 
heterogene factions, which only yesterday, as it 
were, were coalesced against himself. Lord 
Palmerston cannot reasonably work in favour 
of Lord John Russell or of Mr. Roebuck, and 
thus subvert the new cabinet without knowing 
how to replace it. Lord John Russell, and the 
different parties of the House of Commons 
which have coalesced on the Milner Gibson 
episode, will render an indirect support to the 
new government, in order to lay on the shelf, 
for good and all, Lord Palmerston and his seven- 
ty-four years. In its turn, the House of Com- 
mons, in the aggregate, will not feel disposed to 
give an example of versatility and inconsistency. 
It will not, by tumbling one ministry upon an- 
other, display before the eyes of all the world 
the condition of anarchy and internal disor- 
ganization in which it now is. The English 
character has more of calm and patience than 
were possessed by our parliamentary assemblies. 
It therefore appears certain that the new 
Queen’s government will have some duration. 
It is to it that will full the task of opposing, 
by an initiatory constitutional reform, the un- 
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constitutional proposals which appear to be 
already prepared by Lord John Russell or by 
Lord Palmerston. These proposals may be 
declared to be unconstitutional, because the 
initiation of a private member of parliament 
not belonging to the government is a revolu- 
tionary fact, when the question is the modifica- 
tion of the constitution of the united kingdom. 
It is the Derby cabinet which must find 
& practical consideration to the questions of 
European order already on the tapis, or to such 
as may emanate from the approaching Paris 
Congress. It is the new cabinet, in fine, which 
is called upon to stay England in her downward 
course towards foreign war and internal discord. 
That the new cabinet will succeed in this 
is not so certain. It will meet with many 
obstacles, even on the part of some of its own 
friends already lingering in an impossible re- 
sistance, and wishing to maintain the British 
constitution in an exclusively Protestant cha- 
racter, which it has, de facto, lost for a long time 
past. However, it is no less true that the minis- 
try, such as it is actually composed, has a better 
prospect than would have any other group of 
statesmen, of being able to make an effort ; but 
that effort should be prompt, energetic, and 
comprehensive. 

On one only point the Derby cabinet seems to 
have committed itself erroneously ; that is, upon 
the religious question, which seems still con- 
founded with the constitutional question, from 
which it ought, in the present day, to be care- 
fully separated. The greatest parliamentary 
danger for the new cabinet is there. 

In what concerns the completion of the con- 
stitutional emancipation of the Jews, the Derby 
cabinet will find the Peelites, or progressive 
Conservatives, such as the Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Syduey 
Herbert, less committed than itself. But in 
truth these latter have rather given way, 
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inasmuch as they seem disposed to permit an 
heterogeneous element to penetrate the House 
of Commons, and to allow the constitution to 
be tampered with ; while in fact the question is 
to separate the religious constitution from the 
political constitution, and to maintain the latter 
in all its force, by the development of the 
electoral element, without touching the essen- 
tial bases of the constitution of the two Houses; 
that is, hereditary succession by the law of primo- 
geniture. The position of the Peelites is evasive; ° 
it is not conservative. Their course is a per- 
petual yielding ; it is not progress. On all the 
questions of European order and internal order, 
the Catholics are conservative. Why drive 
them back into the ranks of revolution by an 
unjust exclusion? Why condemn yourselves 
to be the allies of the revolutionists in Europe, 
by the maintenance of the political constitution 
of a nation which has numberless subjects of 
every religion in all quarters of the globe, in 
a character exclusively Protestant ? 

The independence of the Anglican church, 
with the maintenance of its hierarchy, and of 
its property, is the only measure of retroaction 
which the Conservative ministry has to take 
in order to recover its full liberty, and the 
strength which it requires, in order to barri- 
cade the road of revolution by means of a wise 
measure of constitutional reform. 

And if this reform measure admits to a com- 
plete political emancipation those who have 
preserved intact the traditions of Alfred the 
Great and of Richard Coeur de Lion, will they 
not be as good guardians of the political con- 
stitution of old England as the Brights, the 
Cobdens, the Locke Kings, and all the anar- 
chical medley which would invade the House of 
Commons, if the reform we speak of were to be 
brought about by the individual initiatory ac- 
tions of a few ambitious politicizns ? 








